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PERIODICAL  ABSTRACTS 

INTRODUCTION 


427.  L.  Alonso-Schokel,  “Toward  A  New  Synthesis?”  ChicStud  3  (2,  ’64) 

185-199. 

“Looking  at  the  signs  of  the  times,  we  can  anticipate  an  enrichment  of  Chris¬ 
tian  life,  doctrine,  and  practice  by  the  influence  of  the  Word  of  God.  The  Scrip¬ 
tures — proclaimed  in  the  liturgy,  preached  in  the  homily,  taught  by  catechesis, 
penetrated  by  theology — will  continue  to  impregnate  the  minds  of  Christians. 
Biblical  language — concrete,  historic,  imaginative,  but  also  conceptual  and 
embodying  a  process  of  spiritualization — will  once  again  become  meaningful 
and  even  familiar.” 

428.  D.  Arenhoevel,  “Does  the  Bible  Suffice  as  the  Source  of  Faith?”  LifeSpir 
19  (215,  ’64)  68-78. 

“What  separates  different  Christian  denominations  is  not  the  Bible,  but  the 
differing  interpretations  of  the  Bible — in  other  words  the  differing  traditions. 
For  this  reason  it  would  be  an  illusion  to  start  thinking  that  the  Bible  could 
bring  us  together  again ;  only  when  our  traditions  draw  closer  together  can  we 
agree  about  the  Bible.” 

429.  H.  Crouzel,  “La  distinction  de  la  ‘typologie’  et  de  V  ‘allegoric’,”  BullLitt 
Eccl  65  (3,  ’64)  161-174. 

The  exegetical  methods  employed  in  traditional  spiritual  interpretation  are 
usually  classified  as  either  “typology”  or  “allegory.”  But  this  classification 
involves  the  risk  of  failing  to  appreciate  important  points  of  Christian  dogma. 
Patristic  and  medieval  exegesis  were  complex,  but  they  show  that  “typology” 
and  “allegory”  must  be  viewed  as  complementary  exegetical  approaches  and  not 
as  antithetical.  The  common  purpose  of  both  methods  is  to  supply  criteria  by 
which  the  true  content  of  Christianity  may  be  attained.  In  contrast  to  the  Greek 
philosophers’  concept  of  time  as  a  series  of  recurring  cycles,  the  Christians 
pictured  time  as  a  linear  progression  marked  by  the  two  comings  of  Christ. 
The  older  “typology”  could  be  described  as  a  horizontal  approach  which  con¬ 
sidered  progression  in  history  as  linear  and  irreversible.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
allegorical  tradition  which  may  be  traced  back  to  the  Alexandrians,  may  be 
called  vertical,  because  it  supposes  that  above  the  visible  world  there  exists  a 
divine  and  angelic  world  and  that  there  is  constant  reference  of  the  lower  to  the 
upper  world.  Probably  this  method  is  called  allegorical  because  of  the  allegorical 
exegesis  of  the  Greeks  and  because  of  Plato’s  view  of  different  levels  of  meaning. 

That  the  purely  horizontal  dimension  is  inadequate  for  Christian  exegesis 
appears  from  the  two  levels  of  meaning  found  elsewhere,  e.g.,  in  the  sacrament 
(symbol  and  reality,  sacramentum  et  res),  in  the  kingdom  (present  and  future) 
and  in  the  time  of  the  Church  (the  visible  plan  we  observe  and  the  supernatural 
plan  which  faith  reveals).  Traditionally,  allegorical  exegesis  has  played  a  role 
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in  the  entire  history  of  the  Church.  Moreover,  symbolism  is  actually  an  inherent 
part  of  religious  knowledge  and  experience.  Therefore,  the  separation  of  the 
horizontal  and  the  vertical,  of  the  typological  and  allegorical,  into  two  distinct 
exegetical  forms  is  superficial.  The  vertical  dimension  is  as  necessary  as  the 
horizontal,  is  essential  to  Christian  thought  and  cannot  be  written  off  as  some¬ 
thing  foreign  and  introduced  by  Hellenistic  influence. — R.  O’B. 

430.  J.  T.  Forestell,  “‘Hear,  O  Israel,  the  Word  of  the  Lord!’”  BibToday  1 
(13,  ’64)  838-844. 

Employing  the  tools  of  modern  historical  research,  we  should  strive  to  pene¬ 
trate  the  mind  of  the  sacred  writers  and  thus  to  understand  the  message  God  is 
speaking  to  His  people. 

431.  R.  W.  Funk,  “Logic  and  the  Logos,”  ChristCent  81  (Sept.  23,  ’64) 
1175-77. 

A  report  of  the  Second  Drew  Consultation  on  Hermeneutics  in  which  the 
major  papers  were  those  of  M.  Heidegger,  H.  Jonas,  H.  Ott,  F.  Buri,  P.  van 
Buren  and  S.  M.  Ogden. 

432.  G.  Gloege,  “Die  Rechtfertigungslehre  als  hermeneutische  Kategorie,” 
TheolLitZeit  89  (3,  ’64)  161-176. 

The  article  examines  present-day  implications  of  the  doctrine  of  justification 
for  Christology,  scriptural  interpretation  and  preaching.  Special  reference  is 
made  to  the  1964  Assembly  of  the  Lutheran  World  Federation  in  Helsinki. 
—A.  T.  K. 

433.  C.  L.  Porter,  “Colloquies  on  Seminary  Education.  The  Growing  Edges 
of  the  Theological  Disciplines.  Biblical  Studies,”  Encounter  25  (3,  ’64) 
291-296. 

As  a  contribution  to  a  series  of  articles  on  the  modern  seminary  curriculum, 
the  author  examines  the  purpose,  content  and  methods  of  the  biblical  studies  and 
ponders  their  relation  to  the  other  disciplines. 

434.  W.  E.  Rast,  “Current  Roman  Catholic  Thought  on  Prophetic  Interpreta¬ 
tion,”  ConcTheolMon  35  (9,  ’64)  545-555. 

The  following  conclusions  seem  to  characterize  recent  Roman  Catholic  work 
on  this  subject.  (1)  Catholic  study  is  incorporating  historical  exegesis  into  its 
scholarship  as  a  meaningful  method  of  exposition  of  Scripture.  (2)  The  trend 
is  away  from  a  proof-text  method,  and  Messianism  is  now  defined  in  a  much 
broader  sense  as  incorporating  more  of  the  OT  than  hitherto.  (3)  There  is  no 
one  Roman  Catholic  position  on  how  Messianic  passages  should  be  related  to 
the  NT.  (4)  Pius  XII’s  encyclical  has  created  a  more  open  atmosphere  in  the 
discussion  of  exegetical  problems  including  the  question  of  prophecy. — J.  J.  C. 
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435.  P.  Stuhlmacher,  “Eindeutige  Verkiindigung,”  EvangTheol  24  (9,  ’64) 
486-504. 

An  attempt  is  made  upon  the  basis  of  Paul’s  doctrine  of  justification  to  present 
a  univocal  proclamation  of  the  gospel  message.  The  proclamation  is  this:  Jesus 
in  His  word  and  work  may  be  considered  as  the  witness  of  God’s  justice  which 
can  be  described  as  the  re-creating,  liberating  justice  of  love.  According  to  the 
Synoptics,  Jesus’  deeds  are  characterized  by  two  qualities:  He  performed 
miracles  and  associated  with  publicans  and  sinners;  He  proclaimed  His  message 
in  parables.  The  two  commandments  of  love  of  God  and  love  of  the  neighbor 
are  distinctive  expressions  of  Jesus’  teaching  which  is  epitomized  in  the  Our 
Father.  Confirmation  of  God’s  justifying  love  is  found  in  the  Resurrection.  In 
the  light  of  this  proclamation  the  traditional  principles  of  theology  are  to  be 
rethought.  Finally,  the  consequences  of  this  proclamation  are  briefly  set  forth. 

-j.  j.  c. 

Interpretation,  cf.  §  9-605. 


Revelation 

436.  C.  Butler,  “Divine  Revelation.  Abbot  Butler’s  Council  Speech,”  Tablet 
218  (Oct.  10,  ’64)  1134-1135. 

(The  English  text  is  given  of  the  Latin  speech  delivered  at  Vatican  II’s 
closing  debate  on  the  schema  concerning  divine  revelation.)  Certain  modifica¬ 
tions  are  proposed  for  the  text  of  the  document  in  order  to  bring  it  more  into 
accord  with  present-day  critical  scholarship. 

437.  B.  L.  Clarke,  “The  Language  of  Revealed  Theology,”  J ournBibRel  32 
(4,  ’64)  334-341. 

It  is  the  burden  of  this  paper  “to  show  how  theological  doctrines  may  be  taken 
as  descriptive  statements,  taking  into  account  the  best  developments  in  con¬ 
temporary  logic  and  methodology,  and  at  the  same  time  to  show  how  a  meaning¬ 
ful  distinction  between  what  have  traditionally  been  called  rational  and  revealed 
doctrines,  or  reason  and  revelation,  may  be  preserved.” 

438.  D.  Evans,  “Protestant  and  Roman  Views  of  Revelation.  I.  Protestant 
Views,”  CanJournTheol  10  (4,  ’64)  258-265. 

Twentieth-century  Protestant  theologians  are  in  general  agreement  with  W. 
Temple  that  God  reveals  Himself,  not  propositions  concerning  Himself,  and  so 
the  Bible  is  not  infallible.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  crucial  division  today  between 
Protestants  and  Catholics  is  that  Protestants  reject,  while  Catholics  accept, 
propositional  revelation. 

Six  different  Protestant  views  of  revelation  are  here  presented.  (1)  Experien- 
tialism  (Schleiermacher,  Otto  and  the  early  C.  H.  Dodd).  Revelation  comes 
through  religious  experience,  and  religious  experience  is  primarily  a  matter  of 
‘intense  feelings:  a  feeling  of  absolute  dependence  or  numinous  awe  which  is  often 
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mingled  with  a  feeling  of  moral  fervor.  (2)  Existentialism  (Tillich,  Bultmann). 
Revelation  provides  an  answer  for  man’s  existential  questions.  For  Tillich  these 
are  questions  of  ultimate  concern;  for  Bultmann,  questions  of  human  self¬ 
understanding.  (3)  Personalism  (M.  Buber,  J.  Baillie,  H.  H.  Farmer,  E. 
Brunner).  Revelation  consists  in  a  personal  I-Thou  encounter  between  God  and 
man.  (4)  Expressionism  (W.  Temple,  D.  Evans).  God  reveals  Himself  in 
expressive  actions  which  manifest  His  inner  nature.  (5)  Imagism  (A.  Farrer). 
God  reveals  Himself  by  supernaturally  empowering  men  to  actions  as  He  inspires 
them  to  interpret  these  actions  in  terms  of  particular  images,  e.g.,  kingdom  of 
God,  Son  of  Man,  glory,  etc.  (6)  Verbal  instrumentalism  (K.  Barth).  The  Bible 
is  not  God’s  revelation,  but  is  adopted  by  God  as  an  instrument  of  revelation, 
a  vehicle  for  God’s  own  Word,  which  is  a  verbal  action. 

“I  suspect  that  if  the  various  connections  between  propositions  and  revelation 
were  explored  with  philosophical  rigour  rather  than  sermonic  slogans,  the 
allegedly  sharp  dichotomy  would  be  badly  blunted.”  A  common  theme,  however, 
runs  through  all  six  Protestant  theories:  revelation  is  always  correlated  with  a 
human  response  apart  from  which  we  do  not  know  what  is  meant  by  “God.” 

439.  J.  Martucci,  “Protestant  and  Roman  Views  of  Revelation.  2.  A  Roman 
Catholic  Commentary,”  CanJournTheol  10  (4,  ’64)  265-270. 

(1)  W.  Temple’s  remark  on  revelation  [cf.  preceding  abstract]  can  be  under¬ 
stood  in  a  Catholic  sense.  The  act  of  faith  does  not  have  for  its  object  the 
propbsition  of  a  reality  but  the  reality  itself.  In  this  sense  the  Catholic  may 
affirm  that  he  does  not  believe  in  any  creed  but  only  in  the  living  God  Himself. 
To  think  otherwise  would  seem  close  to  an  idolatry  of  words.  On  the  other  hand, 
independently  of  all  subjective  elements  in  man,  God  expresses  Himself  to  the 
world,  and  this  is  what  Catholics  call  revelation.  One  must  carefully  distin¬ 
guish  between  the  objective  fact  of  revelation  and  the  subjective  answer  which 
is  addressed  to  it  by  man’s  faith.  The  Catholic  can  with  expressionism  call 
revelation  in  the  strict  sense  the  observable  behavior  of  God  in  history  and  can 
call  faith  man’s  appreciative  response. 

(2)  The  Bible  according  to  the  Catholic  doctrine  is  the  word  of  God  and 
therefore  a  true  vehicle  of  what  God  wants  to  say.  This  is  biblical  inerrancy. 
Inerrancy  means  that  the  Bible,  when  it  formally  teaches  a  doctrine,  can  say 
nothing  but  the  truth.  However,  the  Bible  does  not  pronounce  without  error 
unless  it  expresses  a  speculative  judgment  in  a  determined  field. 

(3)  Through  the  Church  the  faithful  have  the  necessary  means  of  grasping 
correctly  the  full  light  of  God  in  the  reflections  of  the  Bible.  When  the  Church 
as  a  whole  in  a  solemn  manner  proclaims  its  faith  using  formulas  and  proposi¬ 
tions,  God’s  truth  is  then  expressed.  Nevertheless,  because  the  Bible  makes  use 
of  defective  human  language,  the  divine  message  which  it  contains  must  be 
translated  and  developed.  Ecclesiastical  definitions  answer  this  necessity.  At  the 
same  time,  these  propositions  do  not  adequately  render  the  transcendental  truth 
of  God.  The  propositions  are  not  the  object  of  our  faith,  but  they  signify  the 
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realities  which  God  “reveals  to  us  by  his  almighty  Word  of  which  the  Bible  is 
the  faithful  witness.”  In  sum,  “for  Roman  Catholic  theology,  the  two  poles  of 
Revelation  (God  and  man)  give  themselves  up  immediately  one  to  each  other 
in  the  act  of  faith,  but  both  see  in  the  Bible  and  the  Church  the  normal  place  and 
the  true  expression  of  their  mysterious,  existential,  and  personal  encounter.” 
-J.  J.  C. 

440.  C.  F.  H.  Henry,  “Basic  Issues  in  Modern  Theology:  Revelation  in 
History,”  ChristToday  9  (Dec.  4,  ’64)  229-231. 

A  survey  of  recent  studies  with  special  attention  given  to  W.  Pannenberg, 
H.  Riesenfeld  and  B.  Gerhardsson. 

441.  J.  W.  Provonsha,  “Revelation  and  History,”  AndUnivSemStud  2  (’64) 
109-119. 

In  the  interpretation  of  recent  scholars,  divine  revelation  is  concerned  not 
with  information  about  God  but  with  the  very  God  Himself.  This  God,  who  gives 
Himself  in  communion  rather  than  in  propositions,  is  revealed  as  Being-in-action, 
invading  the  field  of  human  experience.  Although  a  notable  departure  from  the 
traditional  view,  this  concept  of  revelation  can  claim  support  in  the  Bible.  How¬ 
ever,  it  appears  that  this  crucial  emphasis  upon  the  centrality  of  God  in  revela¬ 
tion  can  hardly  be  maintained  without  certain  propositions  about  God.  “May  it 
not  be  the  case  that  while  the  person-to-person  encounter  with  the  living  God 
constitutes  the  heart  of  the  revelatory  experience,  such  an  encounter  depends 
more  than  might  be  obvious  upon  propositions  both  for  its  communication  and 
its  confirmation?” — J.  J.  C. 

Bultmann 

442.  G.  L.  Borchert,  “Is  Bultmann’s  Theology  a  New  Gnosticism?”  Evang 
Quart  36  (4,  ’64)  222-228. 

There  are  certain  similarities  between  Bultmann’s  work  and  the  ideas  of 
Gnostic  Christians.  (1)  In  his  use  of  form-criticism,  B  often  reminds  one  of 
Marcion  or  even  of  Valentinus.  (2)  Like  the  2nd-century  Gnostics,  B  attributes 
little  historical  importance  to  the  Gospel  accounts  of  the  earthly  life  of  Jesus. 
(3)  Both  B  and  the  Gnostics  separate  the  earthly  life  of  Jesus  from  the  resur¬ 
rected  Christ.  (4)  The  purpose  of  the  revealer  in  the  writings  of  B  and  of  the 
Gnostics  is  strangely  similar.  The  Gnostic  Hymn  of  the  Pearl  should  be  com¬ 
pared  with  B’s  treatment  of  the  cross  of  Christ.  (5)  While  rejecting  the  biblical 
framework  of  the  so-called  three-story  universe,  B  has  made  his  theology  fit 
into  Copernican  science.  “Thus,  he  rejects  the  reality  of  hell  except  as  it  is 
within  man  and  he  rejects  heaven  except  as  it  is  likewise  within  man.”  (6)  The 
theology  of  B,  as  that  of  the  Gnostics,  deals  primarily  with  soteriology. 

Perhaps  the  major  difference  between  him  and  the  Gnostics  is  that  they  over¬ 
emphasize  the  fatalistic  element  or  distort  predestination,  while  he  distorts  faith. 
In  sum,  B’s  theology  apparently  reflects  certain  Gnostic  patterns  which  are 
constructed  in  terms  of  their  20th-century  forms. — J.  J.  C. 
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443.  R.  E.  Brown,  “Bultmann  and  the  Post-Bultmannians,”  BibToday  1  (14, 
’64)  905-910. 


The  best  expression  of  informed  Catholic  reaction  to  Bultmann  is  the  Biblical 
Commission’s  instruction  on  the  historicity  of  the  Gospels.  Protestants  were 
dissatisfied  with  Bultmann’s  assertion  that  we  cannot  get  behind  the  kerygma. 
As  a  consequence,  his  pupils  are  engaged  in  the  new  quest  of  the  historical  Jesus. 
This  new  quest,  however,  though  good  in  its  purpose,  does  not  go  far  enough. 


-J.  J.  C. 


444. 


E.  R.  Hay,  “Demythologizing  and  the  Post-supernatural  Era,’ 
Theol  10  (4,  ’64)  248-257. 


CanJourn 


The  article  discusses  the  theme  of  supernature  and  transcendence  and  contrasts 
traditional  theology  with  that  put  forward  by  recent  scholars  such  as  Bultmann, 
Tillich,  Bonhoeffer,  J.  A.  T.  Robinson  and  others.  These  writers  seem  to  be 
correct  when  they  call  for  a  radical  abolishing  of  the  concept  of  the  supernatural 
and  for  replacing  it  with  the  concept  of  transcendence  as  a  more  adequate  ex¬ 
pression  of  biblical  faith. — J.  J.  C. 


445.  H.-L.  Mieville,  “Message  chretien  et  mythe.  A  propos  de  R.  Bultmann 
( Kerygma  und  Mythos )  et  de  ses  critiques,”  RevTheolPhil  97  (5,  ’64) 
»  288-290. 


Bultmann  and  his  critics  represent  two  different  points  of  view  which  cannot 
be  explained  within  the  field  of  theology  alone. 


447.  R.  Schnackenburg,  “The  method  of  form  criticism  in  gospel  research,” 
TheolDig  12  (3,  ’64)  147-152. 


A  digest  of  an  article  published  in  ZeitKathTheol  85  (1,  ’63)  16-32  [cf. 
§  8-36]. 
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446.  M.-L.  Ramlot,  “Une  controverse  axiale:  la  demythisation,”  BibVieChret 
55  (’64  )  44-64;  “L’Au-dela  du  mythe:  Homo  symbolicus,”  57  (’64)  55-79. 


The  problem  of  demythologizing  is  nothing  new.  It  was  known  among  the 
ancient  Greeks,  was  carried  over  to  biblical  exegesis  by  Philo  and  the  Alex¬ 
andrian  school,  became  a  problem  again  among  the  18th-  and  19th-century 
rationalists,  and  is  now  a  major  hermeneutical  issue.  The  biblical  writers 
themselves,  of  both  the  OT  and  the  NT,  engaged  in  a  certain  “demythologizing” 
(e.g.,  Genesis;  1  Tim  4:7;  2  Tim  4:4;  2  Pt  1:16).  But  to  confuse  their  symbolic 
expression  of  supernaturally  significant  historical  facts  with  myth  (in  a  pejora¬ 
tive  sense)  or  with  fable  is  to  misunderstand  the  nature  of  the  problem.  The 
interpretation  of  this  symbolic  language  is  the  task,  not  of  the  exegete,  but  of 
the  dogmatic  or  pastoral  theologian.  It  is,  finally,  a  gratuitous  assumption  to 
claim  that  the  biblical  authors  historicized  myths  or  mythologized  their  ancestors 
or  institutions. — S.  E.  S. 


448.  J.  C.  Weber,  “Jesus  and  the  Kerygma  in  Light  of  the  Law  and  Gospel  in 
Bultmann’s  Theology/’  Dialog  3  (4,  ’64)  288-293. 

The  essay  attempts  to  show  how  the  schema  of  law  and  gospel  functions 
throughout  Bultmann’s  theology.  “Jesus’  message  is  law,  and  an  ontology  of 
existence  is  law.  Both  are  within  the  realm  of  the  general  understanding  of  man’s 
predicament  and  possibilities.  Jesus’  message  is  within  the  context  of  Israel’s 
history.  An  ontology  of  existence  exposes  the  general,  universal  structures  of 
human  existence.  Neither  one  brings  the  eschatological  freedom  of  grace.  Grace 
is  brought  alone  by  the  proclamation  of  the  kerygma,  which  is  the  gospel.” 

The  ambiguity  of  Bultmann’s  theology  is  rooted  in  his  exposition  of  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  law  and  gospel.  And  his  use  of  the  schema  of  law  and  gospel 
to  refer  to  man’s  existence  under  the  law  and  under  grace  is  criticized  not  as 
such  but  because  of  its  ambiguity.  Finally,  objection  is  raised  to  Bultmann’s 
application  of  the  schema  of  law  and  gospel  to  the  relationship  between  Jesus  and 
the  kerygma.  “This  does  not  do  justice  to  the  historical  intention  of  the  Synoptic 
tradition.  It  also  destroys  any  theological  basis  for  affirming  the  unity  between 
Jesus  and  the  resurrected  Christ.  Jesus’  life  and  message  must  be  confessed  as 
the  ‘place’  of  God’s  revelation  in  history  and  understood  as  the  concrete  explica¬ 
tion  of  the  kerygma.” — J.  J.  C. 

449.  N.  J.  Young,  “Bultmann’s  View  of  History,”  ChurchQuartRev  165  (357, 
’64)  413-428. 

(1)  Bultmann’s  approach  to  history  is  based  on  the  recognition  that  man  is  the 
central  figure  in  history  and  that  he  cannot  extricate  himself  from  it.  Therefore, 
meaning  is  not  found  in  the  totality  of  history  but  in  the  personal  history  of  man 
himself.  This  personal  history  does  not  merely  unfold  before  us  but  is  shaped 
by  our  own  responsible  decisions. 

(2)  In  history  B  distinguishes  between  Historic  and  Geschichte.  Many  critics 
wrongly  assert  that  B  has  no  concern  for  the  past  historical  happening.  This  is 
not  so,  since  he  holds  that  faith  is  response  to  the  geschichtlich  event,  the  event 
in  the  present,  but  this  has  as  its  indispensable  ground  and  origin  the  unique 
happening  in  the  past. 

(3)  Evidently  for  exegesis  and  theology  the  implications  of  this  view  of 
history  are  very  extensive,  but  only  two  points  are  here  considered,  (a)  As 
regards  exegesis,  B’s  hermeneutical  principle  can  be  stated  in  one  sentence:  the 
Bible  must  be  approached  with  the  question  of  human  existence  foremost  in 
mind.  Consequently,  B  considers  Paul  and  John  normative  because  he  finds 
their  primary  concern  is  for  the  question  of  human  existence.  And  in  their 
answers  to  this  question,  he  sees  an  attempt  to  demythologize  (e.g.,  Rom  7; 
John’s  realized  eschatology).  However,  there  seems  to  be  selective  exegesis 
here,  because  other  elements  in  these  writings  are  excluded  as  unauthentic  or 
unbiblical.  ( b )  As  regards  theology,  it  seems  that  for  B  God  is  incarnate,  not 
in  the  man  Jesus,  but  in  the  preaching  about  Him.  All  in  all,  the  fundamental 
concept  for  understanding  Bultmann  is  “history.” — J.  J.  C. 

Bultmann,  cf.  §  9-501. 
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Scripture  and  Tradition 

450.  J.  Beumer,  “Schriftbeweis  und  Traditionsbeweis,”  TheolGlaub  54  (1,  ’64) 
1-9. 

A  survey  of  recent  Catholic  writings  on  the  controversy  shows  that,  in  regard 
to  dogmatic  proofs,  Scripture  and  tradition  are  mutually  complementary  and  so 
intimately  connected  that  they  form  one  organic  unity. 

451.  P.  Dacquino,  “Bibbia  e  tradizione,”  RivistBib  12  (2,  ’64)  131-172. 

Oral  tradition  in  OT  times  played  an  important  part  in  the  transmission  of 
literary  and  legal  texts  which  were  written  down  only  at  a  later  stage.  Even  then 
tradition  continued  to  exert  a  deep  influence  on  the  interpretation  of  the  written 
records,  guaranteeing  that  there  would  be  no  deviation  from  the  basic  principles 
enshrined  in  the  Scriptures.  The  same  happened  with  respect  to  the  revelation 
mediated  to  man  through  Christ,  the  only  Mediator  of  the  New  Covenant,  much 
as  Moses,  though  in  a  less  exalted  manner,  was  mediator  for  the  Old  Covenant. 
Christ  revealed  all  that  was  to  be  revealed  of  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation 
and  redemption;  no  one  else,  not  even  the  apostles,  added  anything  substantial 
to  it.  This  revelation  was  handed  down  orally  until  about  the  year  A.D.  50  when 
the  evangelization  of  the  pagan  world  was  seriously  taken  in  hand.  These  data 
of  revelation  were  then  written  down  but  not  before  being  meditated  upon  and 
formulated  in  the  light  of  actual  historical  situations.  This  elaboration  went  on 
under  the  controlling  influence  of  the  Christian  community  led  by  the  apostles 
who  were  helped  by  the  indwelling  Spirit  of  Christ.  This  process  still  goes  on 
by  way  of  theological  speculation. 

These  remarks  throw  much  light  on  the  problem  of  the  relation  between  tradi¬ 
tion  and  Scripture.  The  former  cannot  be  detached  from  the  latter,  especially 
from  the  NT  wherein  the  whole  of  Christian  revelation  is  embedded.  Neither  can 
Scripture  be  detached  from  tradition  without  which  Scripture  withers  away  into 
a  dead  letter  out  of  touch  with  the  living  community  of  God.  Moreover,  what  is 
found  in  a  fragmentary  state  in  the  Bible  should  be  systematized  by  the  biblical 
theologian  working  within  and  controlled  by  the  Christian  community  which  is 
animated  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Christ  is  the  Moses  of  the  New  Covenant  mediat¬ 
ing  to  us  all  the  necessary  truths  regarding  God  and  His  will;  all  subsequent 
elaboration,  much  as  in  the  case  of  Mosaic  revelation,  does  not  add  anything 
substantial  to  the  original  deposit  of  revelation  given  by  Christ. — C.  S. 

452.  K.  Rahner,  “Escritura  y  Tradicion,”  SelecTeol  3  (11,  ’64)  164-170. 

A  digest  of  the  article  “Schrift  und  Tradition”  which  appeared  in  Wort  und 
Wahrheit  18  (’63)  269-279.  The  author  maintains  that  sola  scriptura  properly 
understood  is  genuine  and  traditional  Catholic  teaching  and  of  great  ecumenical 
importance  today. 
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453.  J.  Saraiva  Martins,  “Escritura  e  tradiqao  segundo  o  Concilio  de  Trento,” 
DivThom  67  (2-3,  ’64)  183-277. 

The  dissertation  upholds  the  “common  and  accepted”  interpretation  of  Trent’s 
stand  on  the  question  of  Scripture  and  tradition.  Though  not  defining  the  matter, 
the  council  affirmed  that  there  are  in  the  Church  constitutive  traditions  and, 
therefore,  two  fonts  of  revelation.  The  council  Fathers,  however,  were  not  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  relation  between  the  two  fonts. — J.  J.  C. 

454.  F.  A.  Sullivan,  “A  New  Historical  Study  of  Tradition,”  Gregorianum  45 
(3,  ’64)  536-542. 

J.  Beumer,  Die  niiindliche  Oberlieferung  als  Glaube  ns  quelle  (1962),  offers  a 
solution  of  the  current  dispute  about  tradition  as  a  source  of  revelation,  and  his 
position  seems  well  founded  in  the  historical  evidence.  He  believes  that,  pre¬ 
scinding  from  the  scriptural  canon,  every  truth  of  faith  is  somehow  contained 
in  Scripture  or  is  at  least  ultimately  grounded  on  it.  Further  discussion  may 
be  helpful  on  certain  points.  At  present,  it  seems,  there  is  no  reason  to  deny  that 
the  unwritten  traditions  of  which  Trent  spoke  are  things  which  were  not 
mentioned  by  any  NT  author  and  that  at  least  certain  of  these  traditions  add 
something  important  to  the  written  deposit  of  faith.  This  admission,  however, 
does  not  mean  that  the  council  defined  the  existence  of  a  separate  body  of  re¬ 
vealed  truths  independent  of  Scripture  and  transmitted  to  the  Church  only  by 
the  oral  teaching  of  the  apostles. — J.  J.  C. 

455.  G.  Tavard,  “Scripture  and  Tradition:  Sources  or  Source?”  JournEcum 
Stud  1  (3,  ’64)  445-459. 

The  dispute  among  Catholics  concerning  Scripture  and  tradition  cannot  be 
settled  merely  by  saying  that  the  term  “source”  is  taken  in  two  different  senses. 
Instead,  there  seem  to  be  two  different  approaches  to  the  problem,  one  noetic, 
the  other  kerygmatic.  The  Modernist  crisis,  e.g.,  was  met  on  two  bases:  (1)  a 
static,  noetic  concept  of  “sources  of  the  knowledge”  of  revelation,  and  (2)  the 
very  different  kerygmatic  approach  “of  a  perpetual  echo  in  the  Church’s  heart 
of  the  Word  spoken  once  for  all  by  the  Lord.”  The  noetic  movement  culminated 
in  the  encyclical  Humani  Generis  and  in  the  proposed  schema  of  Vatican  II  on 
revelation.  The  kerygmatic  approach  developed,  and  it  caused  the  rejection  by 
Vatican  II  of  the  schema  proposed.  No  doubt  the  noetic  approach  corresponded 
nicely  to  the  rationalist  emphasis  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.  But 
the  kerygmatic  approach  is  better  attuned  to  a  pastoral  renewal  of  theology  and 
historically  represents  the  great  Catholic  theology. — J.  J.  C. 

Texts  and  Versions 

456.  K.  Aland,  “Neue  Neutestamentliche  Papyri  II,”  NTStud  11  (1,  ’64)  1-21. 
[Cf.  §  8-839.] 

(8)  The  peculiar  contractipn  of  stauros  and  stanroun  observed  in  P66  (dis¬ 
cussed  in  paragraph  7  of  the  present  series)  is  also  found  three  times  in  P75. 
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J.  de  Savignac’s  remarks  on  this  phenomenon  [cf.  §  8-506]  are  discussed. 
(9)  Description  of  P75  =  P.  Bodmer  XIV  (Luke)  and  XV  (John).  (10)  Colla¬ 
tion  of  Luke  in  P75.  (11)  Collation  of  John  in  P75. — G.  W.  M. 


457.  E.  F.  F.  Bishop,  “The  Arabic  Bible  After  A  Century,”  BibTrans  15  (4, 
’64)  167-172. 

C.  V.  A.  Van  Dyck  100  years  ago  translated  the  Bible  into  classical  Arabic. 
The  origin,  value  and  fortune  of  the  translation  are  here  discussed. — J.  J.  C. 

458.  E.  C.  Colwell  and  E.  W.  Tune,  “Variant  Readings:  Classification  and 
Use,”  JournBibLit  83  (3,  ’64)  253-261. 

For  textual  criticism  a  clearer  definition  of  a  variant  reading  is  needed,  and 
the  following  is  suggested.  “A  unit-of-variation  or  a  variation-unit  could  be  de¬ 
scribed  in  terms  of  that  passage  or  section  of  the  Greek  NT  where  our  MSS 
do  not  agree  as  to  what  the  Greek  text  is.  By  variation-unit  we  do  not  mean  an 
individual  variant  reading  in  a  particular  MS.  Rather  we  are  referring  to  a 
length  of  the  text  wherein  our  MSS  present  at  least  two  variant  forms;  it  is 
that  passage  in  which  differences  occur.” 

The  definition  is  then  applied  to  the  important  Bodmer  Papyrus  P75.  “Accord¬ 
ing  to  our  figures,  with  the  set  of  MSS  being  used  for  this  sampling,  there  are 
(conveniently)  100  variation-units  in  John  11.  At  92  of  these  variation-units, 
P75  has  the  same  variant  reading  as  Vaticanus.  There  is  no  other  MS  which  it 
agrees  with  so  frequently.  It  agrees  with  the  Textus  Receptus  at  only  52  of 
these  100  places.  But  please  note,  if  we  had  the  figures  of  agreement,  which  were 
respectively  92  and  52,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  total  variants  possible,  we 
could  easily  be  misled.  If  the  total  number  of  possible  variations  were  200, 
instead  of  100,  the  figures  92  and  52  would  not  mean  what  they  do  in  the  actual 
case  before  us.  These  figures  point  out  why  we  need  to  have  such  a  distinction 
as  the  variation-unit  in  text  criticism,  regardless  of  what  we  ultimately  call  it.” 

Certain  variants  such  as  the  singular  reading,  the  nonsense  reading  and  the 
dislocated  reading  are  of  no  significance  and  should  not  be  used  as  possible 
alternatives  which  go  to  make  up  the  variation-unit.  The  definition  of  the 
variation-unit  is  translated  into  a  mathematical  scheme  which  makes  it  possible 
to  identify  easily  the  individual  MS  variants.  This  mathematical  approach  could 
readily  employ  electronic  computers  for  the  study  of  the  text. — J.  J.  C. 

459.  R.  de  Vaux,  “Le  P.  Thomas-Georges  Chifflot  1908-1964,”  VieSpir  111 
(509,  ’64)  517-525. 

The  article  recounts  the  work  of  one  who  was  chiefly  responsible  for  the 
production  of  the  Bible  de  Jerusalem  and  of  other  scholarly  biblical  writings. 


460.  B.  F.  Price,  “Chapter  and  Verse  Numbering  in  the  Bible,”  BibTrans  15 
(3,  ’64)  128-130. 

Occasionally  one  hears  the  suggestion  that  the  chapter  and  verse  divisions 
of  newly  translated  Bibles  should  all  be  made  to  conform  to  one  standard  system. 
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A  study  of  the  various  systems  shows  that  no  uniformity  can  be  reached  without 
upsetting  systems  that  have  the  sanction  of  centuries  behind  them.  For  trans¬ 
lations  into  non-European  languages  the  solution  seems  to  be  to  adopt  the 
system  followed  in  the  European  Bible  most  familiar  to  the  educated  persons 
of  the  territory. — J.  J.  C. 

461.  F.  Rodriguez,  “El  texto  latino  de  las  cartas  de  S.  Pablo,”  EstEcl  39  (150, 
’64)  383-388. 

A  discussion  of  H.  J.  Frede,  Pelagius,  der  irische  Paulnstext,  Seduliiis  Scottus 
(1961),  is  the  occasion  for  a  study  of  the  principles  and  the  progress  of  the 
Beuron  Abbey’s  work  on  the  editing  of  the  Vetus  Latina. 

462.  K.  Treu,  “Nochmals  zu  den  Unzialfragmenten  0167,”  ZeitNTWiss  55 
(1-2,  ’64)  133. 

According  to  a  letter  from  M.  Richard  dated  Sept.  25,  1963,  the  fragments 
of  the  Athos  MS  0167  Delta  61,  which  were  the  object  of  a  previous  article 
[cf.  §  8-512],  have  disappeared  and  nothing  is  known  of  their  whereabouts. 

463.  N.-  Turner,  “Second  Thoughts — VII.  Papyrus  Finds,”  ExpTimes  76 
(2,  ’64  )  44-48. 

The  papyri  discovered  during  the  past  70  years  have  profoundly  influenced 
our  NT  dictionaries,  grammars  and  exegesis.  Singular  meanings  of  NT  words 
were  ascribed  by  the  school  of  Deissmann  to  literal  renditions  of  OT  quotations 
or  to  a  background  of  Aramaic  sources.  On  second  thought,  it  now  seems 
sounder  to  attribute  these  distinctive  features  to  the  familiarity  which  the  Chris¬ 
tian  writers  had  with  the  LXX  whose  diction  and  theology  permeated  their 
language. 

Biblical  Greek  is  far  removed  from  the  uncultured  dialect  of  the  market  place. 
Greek-speaking  Jews  had  imbibed  their  linguistic  tradition  from  religious  ex¬ 
perience,  from  the  bilingual  necessity  which  was  forced  upon  them,  and  most 
of  all  from  the  study  of  the  Greek  OT,  and  from  synagogue  worship.  The 
papyri  certainly  furnish  instances  of  terms  used  in  a  specialized  sense  which 
bears  a  superficial  likeness  to  the  Christian  meaning  of  the  words.  But  the 
papyrus  usage  is  never  enough  to  define  the  word’s  meaning  in  the  NT  context. 
Greek-speaking  pagans  would  be  at  a  loss  without  either  a  special  glossary  or 
else  a  period  of  time  among  Jews  and  Christians.  The  light  which  the  papyri 
finds  shed  on  words  with  a  specialized  Christian  meaning  is  negligible.  On  the 
other  hand,  Septuagintal  study  is  the  clue  to  Christian  exegesis,  exposing  the 
catalyst  which  produced  the  great  words  concerning  salvation  and  Christian 
living.  Furthermore,  the  present  writer  has  presented  the  evidence  for  Semitic 
influence  on  NT  syntax  in  Moulton's  Granmiar  of  Nezv  Testament  Greek, 
Vol.  Ill,  Syntax  (1963)  [cf.  §§  9-392r— 393r].— J.  J.  C. 

Texts,  cf.  §§  9-562;  9-767. 
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464.  A.  W.  Argyle,  “God’s  ‘Repentance’  and  the  LXX,”  ExpTimes  75  (12, 
’64)  367. 

The  OT  speaks  frequently  of  God  “repenting”  ( ndham )  ;  the  LXX  uses  a 
wide  variety  of  translations  for  this  expression,  most  of  them  seeking  to  tone 
down  the  anthropomorphic  idea.  The  NT  never  speaks  of  God’s  repentance 
except  in  Heb  7:21  which  quotes  Ps  110  (109)  :4.  Thus  the  NT  presents  an 
advance  upon  the  OT  theology  which  is  foreshadowed  in  the  LXX. — G.  W.  M. 

465.  N.  Arseniev,  “Contemplation  of  the  Glory  of  God  in  the  Early  Christian 
Message,”  StVladSemQnart  8  (3,  ’64)  112-120. 

In  the  NT  the  glory  of  God  has  received  the  special  meaning  of  God’s 
presence  in  meekness  and  grace.  The  whole  tenor  of  the  NT  writings  and  of 
the  apostles’  preaching  is  summed  up  in  John’s  synthetic  formulation — the  in¬ 
effable  glory  of  God.  In  the  supreme  fact  of  the  Incarnation,  the  presence  of 
God,  “all  other  divine  categories:  Glory  and  Truth  and  Grace,  or  condescending 
bounty,  are  One.”  In  the  OT,  God’s  presence  was  manifested  in  the  kabod  (the 
splendor).  In  the  NT,  the  same  glorious  presence  is  nearer,  livelier  and  even 
more  conquering.  It  is  glory  hidden  in  humility,  a  reality  which  was  prepared 
by  the  OT  concept  of  God’s  hesed  (meekness,  mercifulness),  but  the  NT  glory 
is  based  upon  the  unique  revelation  given  in  and  through  Christ. 

The  early  Christian  documents  manifest  a  symphony  of  thankfulness  and 
triumph.  The  Fourth  Gospel,  e.g.,  breathes  an  atmosphere  of  enhanced  con¬ 
templation  of  Jesus’  glory,  the  joyful  feeling  of  life  eternal  already  manifest  to 
us  and  now  taking  hold  of  us.  Paul  is  overwhelmed  by  the  new  glory  granted 
the  faithful  in  Christ  and  heaps  up  synonyms  in  an  attempt  to  convey  at  least 
a  glimpse  of  this  glory. 

Similarly  the  prayers  of  the  earliest  days  of  the  Church  are  full  of  gratitude 
and  rapture.  The  hymns  of  Revelation  portray  the  present  glory  of  Christ  and, 
at  the  same  time,  are  filled  with  intense  eschatological  expectation  of  the  coming 
final  triumph  and  transfiguration.  Later,  the  piety  of  the  primitive  Church  finds 
vivid  expression  in  the  Odes  of  Solomon  which,  with  a  truly  Johannine  spirit, 
exult  in  the  revelation  of  life  eternal. — J.  J.  C. 

466.  R.  W.  Battenhouse,  “Shakespeare  and  the  Bible,”  GordRev  8(1,  ’64) 

18-24.  ] 

Shakespeare’s  tragedies  and  comedies  manifest  “a  quality  of  moral  insight 
which  we  call  genius.  But  this  genius  has  its  roots  in  the  dramatist’s  knowledge 
of  the  Bible  and  of  Christian  tradition  in  general.” 

467.  G.  Delling,  “Telos-Aussagen  in  der  griechischen  Philosophic,”  Zeit 
NTWiss  55  (1-2,  ’64)  26-42. 

As  a  background  for  the  understanding  of  the  NT,  it  is  helpful  to  know  the 
thought  of  the  Greek  philosophers.  Among  these  writers  there  was  much  dis- 
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cussion  of  tehs  so  that  Clement  of  Alexandria  could  list  some  30  definitions  of 
telos.  In  general,  the  Greeks  held  that  the  purpose  or  end  of  man  was  within 
himself,  and  this  purpose  was  frequently  termed  eudaimonia.  The  purpose  of 
nature  was  also  thought  to  be  for  the  sake  of  man,  although  there  were  some, 
like  the  Epicurean  Lucretius,  who  denied  all  purpose.  The  Stoic  teaching  placed 
the  end  of  man  entirely  in  his  hands.  Philo  took  over  the  terminology  of  the 
philosophers  but  transformed  its  meaning  in  accord  with  his  Jewish  beliefs. 

The  Bible  itself  makes  clear  the  purpose  of  man  and  of  the  world.  God  created 
the  earth,  etc.,  and  saw  that  all  things  were  good.  In  the  NT  the  glory  of  God 
is  not  only  the  purpose  of  the  saving  events  but  also  of  the  acts  of  the  Christians 
(1  Cor  10:31).  And  this  purpose  arises  not  from  an  immanent  law  but  from 
the  will  of  God  and  the  lordship  of  Jesus  and  from  the  new  existence  imparted 
to  the  faithful  in  baptism.  In  short,  the  origin  and  the  final  purpose  of  man  and 
the  universe  are  expressed  in  Rom  11:36  “For  from  him  and  through  him  and 
to  him  are  all  things.” — J.  J.  C. 

468.  G.  Downey,  “From  the  Pagan  City  to  the  Christian  City,”  GreekOrth 
TheolRev  10  (1,  *64)  121-139. 

In  order  to  learn  from  the  encounter  of  the  two  cities,  a  study  is  made  of  the 
inner  life  of  the  Christian  community  within  the  city,  and  of  the  public  life 
of  the  community,  including  its  relations  with  pagans.  Making  use  of  the  terms 
with  which  Aristotle  described  the  classical  city,  we  may  say  “that  the  Christian 
city  possesses  a  certain  power,  a  dynamis ,  so  that  the  ergon  was  carried  out  on 
the  basis  of  the  energy  of  the  God  of  all  power.  Behind  the  Christian  work  or 
ergon  of  the  city  was  the  power  of  Christian  love,  agape.  The  pagan  com¬ 
munity  had  no  such  transcendent  source  of  power.” 

469.  I.  Kiss,  “Der  Begriff  ‘Fluch’  im  Neuen  Testament,”  CommViat  7(1,  ’64) 
87-92. 

The  term  “anathema”  did  not  originally  signify  a  curse  in  a  pejorative  sense. 
Rather,  the  word  meant  a  command  of  isolation,  a  taboo  for  certain  persons  or 
things.  Furthermore,  anyone  who  continued  to  be  in  contact  with  the  persons  so 
isolated  became  himself  anathema.  This  idea  of  anathema  as  isolation  or  taboo 
does  not  correspond  to  our  modern  interpretation,  because  the  term  in  the 
course  of  centuries  came  to  mean  execration.  Consequently  great  care  should 
be  taken  to  translate  correctly  the  NT  passages  in  which  anathema  occurs. 

-j.  j.  c. 

470.  R.  Le  Deaut,  “Mirvam,  soeur  de  Moise,  et  Marie,  mere  du  Messie,” 
Biblica  45  (2,  ’64)  198-219. 

While  ancient  Jewish  sources  have  attributed  an  important  place  to  Miriam, 
Moses’  sister,  Catholic  interpreters  have  tried  to  establish  a  parallelism  between 
her  and  Christ’s  mother.  It  is  the  object  of  this  article  to  examine  how  far  this 
parallelism  holds.  The  Jewish  sources  have  preserved  legends  concerning  various 
events  in  Miriam’s  life:  her  prophetic  mission;  the  story  of  the  midwives,  one 
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of  whom  is  identified  with  Miriam;  and  Miriam  is  considered  to  be  one  of 
David’s  ancestors.  Other  legends  concern  Miriam’s  saving  of  the  infant  Moses 
from  the  waters  of  the  Nile;  Miriam  and  the  spring  of  water  which  followed 
the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness ;  Miriam’s  leadership ;  her  death  and  its  expiatory 
value.  Whatever  parallelism  there  exists  between  Miriam  and  Mary  must  be 
handled  with  extreme  care  in  order  to  obtain  a  fuller  comprehension  of  the 
OT  preparation  for  the  NT  economy. — P.  P.  S. 

471.  N.  Lohfink,  “Biblische  Neubesinnung  in  den  Jahren  des  Konzils,”  Bib 
Kirche  19  (3,  ’64)  70-74. 

The  attitude  of  Vatican  II  regarding  Scripture,  as  manifest  in  the  schema 
on  revelation  and  the  schema  on  the  liturgy,  is  the  outgrowth  of  recent  Catholic 
biblical  scholarship,  and  this  new  orientation  should  produce  in  the  entire 
Church  a  more  profound  appreciation  of  the  word  of  God. 

472.  H.  M.  Morris,  “The  Bible  Is  a  Textbook  of  Science,”  BibSac  121  (484, 
’64)  341-350. 

The  Bible  “does  speak  rather  explicitly  about  basic  principles  in  every  area 
of  science.” 

473.  F.  Mussner,  “Die  Religionen  als  Thema  der  Theologie — neutestamentlich 
gesehen,”  TrierTheolZeit  73  (4,  ’64)  247-248. 

Because  God  wishes  all  mankind  to  be  saved  but  so  many  men  have  not  the 
true  faith,  H.  R.  Schlette  maintains  ( Die  Religionen  als  Thema  der  Theologie, 
1963)  that  there  are  two  ways  of  salvation:  one  ordinary  and  general,  intended 
for  most  men ;  the  other  extraordinary  and  limited,  intended  for  members  of 
the  Church.  Schlette  candidly  faces  the  problems  connected  with  his  thesis, 
including  the  objection  that  outside  the  Church  there  is  no  salvation.  As  a  NT 
scholar,  the  reviewer  suggests  two  arguments  in  favor  of  S’s  thesis.  First,  in 
the  Areopagus  discourse  (Acts  17:23,  28)  Paul  recognizes  genuine  religious 
strivings  among  the  pagan  Greeks.  Secondly,  the  Bible  portrays  the  Antichrist 
as  the  enemy  of  religion  as  such  (2  Thes  2;  Jth  3:8;  6:2),  which  seems  to  imply 
that  God  in  some  way  effects  salvation  through  all  religions. — J.  J.  C. 

474.  H.  M.  Orlinsky,  “Who  Is  the  Ideal  Jew:  The  Biblical  View,”  Judaism  13 
(1,  ’64)  19-28. 

According  to  the  Bible  (e.g.,  Ps  24)  the  ideal  Israelite,  worthy  of  receiving 
blessings  from  the  Lord,  is  the  man  who,  innocent  of  any  wrongdoing  against 
his  fellow  countryman  (Lev  19:18),  comes  to  the  Temple  to  offer  sacrifice  and 
to  pray. 

475.  E.  Schweizer,  “Critique  biblique  et  predication  de  l’figlise,”  EtudTheolRel 
39  (1-2,  ’64)  53-61. 

An  original  German  article  [cf.  §  8-71]  is  presented  by  M.  Bouttier  in  a 
slightly  modified  form. 
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476.  J.  B.  Soucek,  “Prophecy  in  the  New  Testament,”  TheolDig  12  (3,  ’64) 

201-202. 

A  summary  of  an  article  published  in  CommViat  4  (3-4,  ’61)  221-231  [cf. 
§  7-77]. 

477.  J.  J.  Vincent,  “New  Bottles  or  New  Wine?”  LondQuartHolRev  33  (4, 
’64)  299-309. 

The  article  examines  the  content  of  the  gospel  for  the  present  day  in  the  light 
of  modern  solutions  such  as  demythologizing,  existentialism,  the  idea  of  a  secular 
Christ,  etc. 

478.  J.  Winandy,  “Le  Cantique  des  Cantiques  et  le  Nouveau  Testament,” 
RevBib  71  (2,  ’64)  161-190. 

An  examination  of  the  NT  passages  in  which  certain  writers  have  thought 
they  discerned  reminiscences  of  the  Canticle  of  Canticles  (Mt  13:52;  21:33-34; 
Lk  23:28;  Jn  3:29;  12:3;  20:1-18;  Eph  5:25-28;  Apoc  3:20;  12:1;  12:15-16; 
22:17)  leads  to  almost  entirely  negative  conclusions.  In  each  case,  the  words 
supposed  to  be  a  reminiscence  of  Canticles  are  better  explained  by  means  of 
some  other  OT  or  NT  text.  According  to  Feuillet,  John’s  Gospel  and  Apocalypse 
prove  that  the  allegorical  interpretation  of  Canticles  was  already  current  in 
the  apostolic  generation;  but  this  view  cannot  be  sustained. — J.  F.  Bl. 

NT  General,  cf.  §  9-722. 


479.  D.  M.  Crossan,  “Report  on  the  Twenty-seventh  General  Meeting  of  the 
Catholic  Biblical  Association  of  America,”  CathBibQuart  26  (4,  ’64) 

;  468-474. 

I  *  .  '  • 
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480.  Pontifical  Biblical  Commission,  “Instructio  de  historica  Evangeliorum 
veritate,”  Biblica  45  (3,  ’64)  466-471.  [Cf.  §§  9-98 — 104.] 

The  official  Latin  text  of  the  Biblical  Commission’s  instruction  on  the 
historicity  of  the  Gospels,  which  first  appeared  in  the  Osservatore  Romano  for 
May  14,  1964. 

For  other  copies  of  the  text,  consult: 

EuntDoc  17  (2,  ’64)  251-257;  IrTheolQuart  31  (3,  ’64)  247-252;  ScuolCatt 
92  (4,  ’64)  369-373;  VerbDom  42  (3-4,  ’64)  113-120  [Latin]; 

BibToday  1  (13,  ’64)  821-828;  ClerMon  28  (7,  ’64)  262-265;  HerdCorr  1 
(12,  ’64)  355-358  [English]; 

BibLeben  5  (3,  ’64)  147-153  [German] ; 

RivistBib  12  (2,  ’64)  114-129  [Italian]; 

RevistBib  26  (113-114,  ’64)  196-201  [Portuguese]. 


481.  Anon.,  “Cardinal  Bea’s  Commentary  on  the  Biblical  Instruction,”  Herd 
Corr  1  (12,  ’64)  358-363. 

A  digest  of  the  articles  which  appeared  in  CivCatt  115/2  (June  6,  ’64)  417-436 
[cf.  §  9-105]  and  (June  20,  ’64)  526-545  [cf.  §  9-483]. 

482.  Anon.,  “Die  Geschichtlichkeit  der  synoptischen  Evangelien,”  HerdKorr 
18  (12,  ’64)  587-592. 

The  Biblical  Commission’s  instruction  on  the  historicity  of  the  Gospels  is 
explained  and  commented  upon. 


483.  A.  Bea,  “II  carattere  storico  dei  Vangeli  sinottici  come  opere  ispirate,” 
CivCatt  115/2  (June  20,  ’64)  526-545. 

The  Gospels  are  now  studied  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  God  is  the  principal 
author  of  Scripture.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  human  writers  were  His  instru¬ 
ments  and  that  He  condescended  to  speak  to  men  in  human  terms.  Careful  con¬ 
sideration  must  be  given  to  the  psychology  of  the  human  author  as  the  narrator 
of  facts.  It  has  been  established  statistically  that  in  reporting  a  happening  the 
ordinary  person  has  noticed  12  per  cent  of  the  facts  and  a  well-trained  policemen 
has  observed  at  most  36  per  cent.  However,  we  need  not  say  that  an  incomplete 
account  is  untrue.  For  that  reason  the  exegete  should  discover  the  sacred  writer’s 
intention  and  should  not  brand  as  an  error  what  is  only  incompleteness. 
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The  differences  in  the  Gospel  accounts  are  many  and  obvious.  The  solution  for 
the  problem  cannot  be  found  in  affirming  that  our  concern  is  not  with  history 
but  only  with  the  religious  content  of  the  books.  For  historical  facts  pertain  to 
the  essence  of  the  Christian  faith.  Certain  principles  can  help  us  to  understand 
the  Evangelists’  mind.  First,  beware  of  reading  our  modern  mentality  into  the 
mind  of  the  ancient  writers.  Secondly,  seek  to  know  the  intention  of  the  author 
and  to  recognize  and  to  interpret  the  Oriental  manner  of  speaking  and  narrating. 
And  special  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  different  stages  in  the  transmission 
of  the  words  of  Jesus.  However,  though  scientific  study  of  the  Gospels  is  neces¬ 
sary  and  valuable,  no  one  should  conclude  that  the  less  primitive  material  has  less 
theological  value  or  is  less  the  word  of  God.  Finally,  practical  directives  are 
given  for  those  whose  task  it  is  to  explain  the  Gospels  to  various  groups  in  the 
Church. — J.  J.  C. 

484.  J.  Delorme,  “La  Verite  historique  des  Lvangiles.  Instruction  de  la 
Commission  Pontificale  des  Ltudes  Bibliques,”  AmiCler  74  (Sept.  17,  ’64) 
554-559. 

A  detailed  analysis  of  the  document. 

485.  J.  A.  Fitzmyer,  “The  Biblical  Commission’s  Instruction  on  the  Historical 
Truth  of  the  Gospels,”  TheolStud  25  (3,  ’64)  386-408. 

An  extensive  commentary  on  the  document  traces  the  thought  paragraph  by 
paragraph  with  special  attention  to  recent  events  and  controversies.  Undoubtedly, 
the  instruction  will  go  down  in  history  as  the  first  official  Catholic  statement 
which  openly  countenances  the  form-critical  method  and  frankly  admits  the 
distinction  of  the  three  stages  of  tradition  in  the  Gospel  material.  In  general, 
the  Commission  has  sanctioned  many  of  the  new  trends  in  biblical  matters.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  does  not  take  sides  in  the  controversy  concerning  the  Synoptic 
problem  or  in  the  discussion  of  the  Evangelists’  reinterpretation  of  Jesus’  words. 
At  the  end,  the  author  presents  his  own  translation  of  the  document  because  some 
versions  are  faulty  and,  in  the  crucial  paragraphs,  unreliable. — J.  J.  C. 

486.  E.  Galbiati,  “L’lstruzione  della  Commissione  Biblica  sul  valore  storico 
dei  Vangeli,”  ScuolCatt  92  (4,  ’64)  303-310. 

After  outlining  the  background  for  the  document,  the  commentary  discusses 
its  contents  under  the  headings:  fidelity  to  tradition,  approbation  of  new  methods, 
the  problem  of  the  historical  genre. 

487.  J.  A.  O’Flynn,  “Instruction  of  the  Biblical  Commission,”  IrTheolQuart 
31  (3,  ’64)  240-246. 

A  brief  summary  and  commentary  on  the  text. 
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488.  O.  Cullmann,  “The  Place  of  the  Bible  at  the  Council,”  J  ournBibLit  83 
(3,  ’64)  247-252. 

In  the  schemata  of  Vatican  II,  biblical  texts  are  often  cited  simply  in  order 
to  justify  expressions  and  not  ideas,  a  questionable  procedure  where,  as  in  the 
principle  of  apostolic  succession,  a  firm  biblical  foundation  is  needed.  In  the 
schema  on  the  Church,  e.g.,  one  would  like  to  see  more  consideration  of  the 
historical  situation  which  prevailed  at  the  time  the  NT  books  were  written. 
Thus  the  word  “bishop”  did  not  then  have  the  same  meaning  that  it  has  today. 

Exegetical  criticisms  such  as  these  do  not  apply  to  the  schemata  on  the  liturgy 
and  on  ecumenism.  On  the  other  hand,  the  writer  as  an  exegete  found  great 
satisfaction  in  the  speeches  of  many  of  the  bishops  and  especially  in  those  of 
Cardinals  Bea  and  Suenens  and  of  Archbishop  Weber.  In  the  opening  address 
to  the  council,  Paul  VI  placed  an  authentically  biblical  accent  on  Christ  as  the 
only  mediator  between  men  and  God,  and  in  the  address  to  the  observers  the 
Pope  took  as  his  theme  the  biblical  history  of  salvation  as  the  foundation  of  all 
ecumenical  dialogue. — J.  J.  C. 

489.  O.  Cullmann,  “Die  Bibel  auf  dem  Konzil,”  EvangTheol  24  (8,  *64) 
397-403. 

A  German  version  of  substantially  the  same  matter  as  in  the  preceding 
abstract. 

490.  D.  Cupitt,  “What  is  the  Gospel?”  Theology  67  (530,  ’64)  343-347. 

Our  situation  today  obliges  us  to  ask:  What  is  the  Gospel?  “Is  it  a  message 
about  God,  namely  that  he  is  not  our  enemy  but  the  Father  of  Jesus,  or  is  it  a 
message  about  Jesus,  namely  that  he  is  all  of  God  that  we  can  or  need  to  know? 
My  own  belief  is  that  the  traditional  theistic  interpretation  of  the  Gospel  is 
substantially  correct,  and  I  have  shown  that  we  must  lay  claim  to  some  knowl¬ 
edge  of  God  prior  to  the  Gospel  in  order  to  maintain  it.  Study  of  the  earliest 
Christian  preaching  shows  that  this  was  realized  from  the  beginning,  by  St  Paul 
and  succeeding  apologists.  They  began  their  preaching  to  the  Gentiles  by  appeal¬ 
ing  to  such  knowledge  of  God,  however  little  or  erroneous,  as  their  hearers 
already  possessed.  The  Gospel,  in  short,  must  presuppose  a  natural  theology.” 

491.  L.  A.  Foster,  “The  ‘Q’  Myth  in  Synoptic  Studies,”  BullEvangTheolSoc  7 
(4,  ’64)  111-119. 

The  paper  denies  “the  existence  of  Q  as  a  written  document  in  Gospel  form 
with  a  beginning,  middle,  and  end  used  as  a  copy-source  for  Matthew  and  Luke.” 

492.  E.  Fuchs,  “Die  sekulare  Bedeutung  des  Evangeliums.  Ein  Wort  zum 
Artikel  ‘The  Secular  Meaning  of  the  Gospel’  von  Paul  van  Buren,”  Comm 
Viat  7  (1,  ’64)  73-80.  [Cf.  §  8-545.] 

The  main  point  on  which  the  author  differs  from  van  Buren  is  this:  Jesus  is 
certainly  the  free  man,  but  He  is  free  precisely  because  He  acts  according  to 
the  love  which  is  awakened  in  Him  (Mt  9:36). 
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493.  M.  Mahoney,  “History  and  the  Gospel.  Literary  Forms  and  Inadequate 
Apologetics,”  Tablet  218  (Nov.  7,  ’64)  1258. 

Catholic  apologetics  and  exegesis — as  illustrated  from  the  exegetical  principle 
of  literary  forms — are  based  upon  philosophical  presuppositions  which  reject  the 
epistemological  assumptions  of  positivism  and  idealism.  In  Gospel  criticism,  the 
immediate  object  “is  not  to  uncover  by  a  positivist  approach  the  res  gesta-e  but 
to  discover  how  the  evangelists  exercised  their  interpretative  powers  in  narrating 
the  events  of  the  Gospel  history.” 

494.  J.  T.  McPartlin,  “History  and  the  Gospel,”  Tablet  218  (Nov.  21,  ’64) 
1322-1323. 

The  article  of  M,  Mahoney  [cf.  preceding  abstract]  fails  to  bring  out  an 
important  point,  viz.,  that,  like  any  “secular”  historian,  the  NT  exegete  must 
respect  the  logic  of  historical  investigation  and  must  admit  that,  strictly  speak¬ 
ing,  “he  knows  only  the  evidence  and  not  the  events.” 

495.  G.  T.  Montague,  “The  Emergence  of  the  Gospels,”  BibToday  1  (14,  ’64) 
892-904. 

The  development  of  the  Gospel  material  is  traced  from  the  period  of  oral 
tradition,  through  the  time  of  the  first  written  sketches,  down  to  the  final 
completion  of  the  canonical  Gospels.  The  evidence  indicates  that  the  Gospels  are 
not  biographies;  these  writings  combine  disparate  elements  from  various  periods 
of  Jesus’  life  that  have  been  handed  down  orally. — J.  J.  C. 

496.  H.  Mulder,  “Het  adres  der  evangelien”  [The  Address  of  the  Gospels], 
HomBib  23  (8,  ’64)  182-183. 

The  Synoptic  Gospels,  just  as  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  were  addressed  to  audiences 
which  can  be  accurately  identified.  The  Fourth  Gospel,  just  as  the  other  writings 
of  the  apostle  John,  was  written  for  all  men  that  they  might  believe  and  have  life 
(Jn  20:31).— E.  J.  K. 

497.  R.  Murray,  “What  Think  You  of  Christ?”  Month  32  (5,  ’64)  255-261. 

Recent  writings  by  both  Catholics  and  Protestants  show  a  growing  core  of 
agreement  on  the  interpretation  of  the  Gospels  as  theological  documents  which 
enable  the  believer  to  reach  the  historical  Jesus  through  the  apostolic  preaching. 

498.  W.  J.  Rewak,  “Symbolism  and  the  Eschatological  Discourses,”  BibToday 
1  (14,  ’64)  930-935. 

The  symbolism  of  these  discourses  “is  grounded  in  reality  because  ultimately 
it  is  grounded  in  a  Person  who,  as  a  corporate  personality,  is  bound  to  all  men 
and  to  all  creation.” 

499.  O.  J.  F.  Seitz,  “Gospel  Prologues:  A  Common  Pattern?”  J ournBibLit  83 
(3,  ’64  )  262-268. 

The  paper  is  restricted  to  an  examination  of  one  particular  aspect  of  the 
Gospel  prologues,  namely,  the  early  Christian  affirmations  concerning  the  identity 
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of  Jesus,  the  central  subject  of  the  Christian  preaching.  Four  points  are  com¬ 
mon  to  Mk  1:1-15  and  Jn  1 : 1-34 — prophecy  fulfilled,  promise  of  the  Messiah’s 
coming,  activity  of  the  Spirit,  revelation  of  God’s  Son.  These  four  points  are 
found  also  in  the  prologues  of  Matthew  and  Luke  with  an  additional  point,  the 
Davidic  descent  of  Jesus.  Evidently  these  ideas  were  very  early  because  they 
are  found  in  Rom  1:2-4  which  must  be  dated  before  any  of  our  written  Gospels. 
It  is  not  improbable,  therefore,  that  Rom  1:2-4  preserves  the  formula  in  its 
simplest,  perhaps  its  most  primitive,  extant  state.  Moreover,  Acts  13:16-41 
speaks  of  the  Messiah  in  similar  terms.  While  the  origin  of  the  formula  remains 
obscure,  the  strong  probability  that  it  represents  an  early  Christian  confession 
of  faith,  possibly  one  recited  by  candidates  for  baptism,  deserves  careful  con¬ 
sideration.  “Ultimately  the  poetic  prologue-before-the-prologue,  in  John  1:1-18, 
seems  to  have  been  designed  to  reaffirm  the  incarnational  Christology  already 
found  in  Paul’s  letters,  especially  Philippians  and  Colossians.” — J.  J.  C. 

500.  A.  Strobel,  “Die  Osterberechnung  des  Aristides.  Eine  Berichtigung,” 
ZeitNTWiss  55  (1-2,  ’64)  131-132. 

In  the  author’s  article  on  the  date  of  Jesus’  death  [cf.  §  5-373],  Aristides  was 
cited  as  a  witness  on  the  basis  of  a  translation  made  by  F.  C.  Conybeare.  Further 
investigation  shows  that  Conybeare’s  version  is  incorrect  and  consequently 
Aristides’  testimony  cannot  be  used. — J.  J.  C. 

501.  V.  Taylor,  “Second  Thoughts — VI.  Formgeschichte,”  ExpTimes  75  (12, 
’64)  356-358. 

Forty-five  years  after  the  first  appearance  of  form-criticism  we  may  consider 
the  question  of  its  permanent  value  and  its  effect  upon  NT  criticism  and 
theology.  Three  points  have  won  general  recognition:  (1)  paradigms  or 
pronouncement-stories  as  foundation  elements  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus;  (2)  the 
Passion  accounts  as  the  earliest  connected  narratives;  and  (3)  the  Novellen  or 
miracle-stories  as  a  definite  form.  (4)  In  general,  form-criticism  has  had  little 
to  contribute  to  the  elucidation  of  the  sayings  tradition  of  which  the  problems 
remain  literary-critical  and  historical.  (5)  The  category  of  myth  has  no  dis¬ 
tinctive  form  and  is  hard  to  define;  to  include  in  it  the  Baptism,  Transfigura¬ 
tion  and  Resurrection  tends  to  diminish  the  real  historical  basis  of  these  narra¬ 
tives.  (6)  Likewise  the  term  “legend”  does  not  correspond  to  a  structural  form 
and  expresses  an  unfavorable  historical  estimate  of  the  narratives  to  which  it  is 
(variously)  applied.  (7)  The  recognition  of  primitive  groupings  of  narratives 
in  early  tradition  is  valuable  for  understanding  the  emergence  of  the  Gospels. 
— G.  W.  M. 

502.  M.  Zerwick,  “Evangelium  inthronizatum,”  VerbDom  42  (3-4,  ’64)  173- 
176. 

The  history  of  the  enthronement  of  the  Gospels  is  described  by  R.  De  Maio, 
II  libro  del  Vangelo  nei  Concili  Ecumenici  (1963)  [available  also  in  English, 
French,  German  and  Spanish  versions].  In  ancient  ecumenical  councils  the  book 
of  the  Gospels  used  to  be  placed  on  a  high  and  conspicuous  throne,  to  signify 
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the  presence  of  Christ.  At  Trent  this  custom  was  not  preserved.  It  was  restored 
at  Vatican  I,  except  that  the  book  was  placed  on  a  modest  throne  that  resembled 
a  lectern.  At  Vatican  II  the  same  throne  is  used,  and  the  Gospels  are  daily 
enthroned  with  the  active  participation  of  bishops  and  cardinals. — J.  F.  Bl. 

Jesus  ( General ) 

503.  R.  Guardia,  “Cristologia  novotestamentaria  segun  Oscar  Cullmann,” 
RevistBib  26  (113-114,  ’64)  152-166.  [Cf.  §  9-124]. 

The  article  continues  the  study  of  the  titles  describing  Jesus’  future  work  in 
heaven,  outlines  the  perspectives  of  NT  Christology,  and  concludes  with  notes 
on  the  mystery  of  Christ’s  Person,  His  intellectual  and  ethical  perfection,  the 
Mass  as  a  sacrifice,  and  the  virginity  and  cult  of  Mary. 

504.  G.  W.  H.  Lampe,  “The  Atonement:  Satisfaction  or  Sentimentality?” 
Theology  67  (530,  ’64)  339-343. 

To  claim  that  God  justifies  the  sinner  without  punishment  is  no  caprice  or 
sentimentality  despite  C.  E.  B.  Cranfield’s  arguments  [cf.  §  9-227].  And  the 
theology  of  penal  atonement  is  based  upon  two  misunderstandings  which  are 
evident  in  J.  G.  Barnish’s  article  [cf.  §  9-122].  The  first  misunderstanding  is 
that  sirr  means  transgression  of  the  precepts  of  a  code;  the  second,  that  forgive¬ 
ness  or  justification  means  only  being  let  off  a  deserved  punishment.  But  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Bible,  sin  seems  to  be  a  profound  breach  of  love,  “a  thorough-going 
rejection  of  openness  towards  the  God  who  encounters  us  in  and  through  our 
fellowmen,  and  which,  being  a  denial  of  our  own  true  being  and  of  its  source, 
leads  inevitably  to  spiritual  death.”  If  this  definition  is  correct,  “then  the  imagery 
of  forensic  justice,  condemnation  and  acquittal,  despite  its  history  in  the  Jewish- 
Christian  tradition”  is  scarcely  adequate  and  can  be  misleading.  Barnish  passes 
from  a  penal  to  a  sacrificial  interpretation  of  Christ’s  work  without  observing 
that  these  are  quite  different.  Christ’s  sacrifice  means  that  He  “in  his  perfect 
trust  and  obedience  to  the  Father,  by  which  he  was  able  to  be  the  channel  of 
God’s  accepting  and  forgiving  love  for  sinners,  effected  what  the  sacrifices 
portrayed  but  could  not  achieve.  He  removed  sin  out  of  the  way  and  opened  up 
access  for  all  men  to  fellowship  with  the  Father.” — J.  J.  C. 

505.  H.  C.  Wallace,  “The  Atonement:  Satisfaction  or  Sentimentality?” 
Theology  67  (532,  ’64)  457-458. 

The  questions  raised  by  Dr.  Lampe  [cf.  preceding  abstract]  seem  to  have 
been  answered  by  P.  T.  Forsyth  when  he  says  that  the  atonement  is  the  concern 
of  the  new  penitent  creation  which  the  work  of  Christ  brought  forth.  “There 
is  nothing  sentimental  about  this;  and  no  pretence  that  satisfaction  has  been 
made  for  past  sins.” 

506.  S.  Legasse,  “Jesus:  Juif  ou  non?”  NouvRevTheol  86  (7,  ’64)  673-705. 

The  Second  Vatican  Council’s  re-examination  of  the  religious  and  theological 
significance  of  Israel  invites  the  Christian  to  investigate  more  carefully  Jesus’ 
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relationship  with  intertestamental  Judaism.  It  is  equally  false  to  picture  Jesus 
as  an  anti-Jewish  schismatic,  or  as  a  de-Judaized  individual  dissociated  from 
His  historical  milieu.  But  an  examination  of  Jesus’  attitude  toward  three  reli¬ 
gious  concepts:  the  Temple,  the  Law,  and  the  people  of  God  can  provide  a  more 
balanced  understanding  of  Jesus’  view  of  Judaism. 

(1)  The  Temple.  In  regard  to  the  Temple  priests,  the  Sadducees,  Jesus  chal¬ 
lenged  their  rejection  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body  (Mk  12:18-27;  Mt  22:23- 
33).  He  attempted  to  show  how  the  Sadducees  were  not  consistent  with  Scrip¬ 
ture.  Instead  of  using  Dan  12:2-3  or  Isa  26:19  to  illustrate  belief  in  resurrection, 
Jesus  observed  that  Moses  speaks  of  God  not  as  the  God  of  the  dead  but  of  the 
living.  Such  an  exegesis  of  Exod  3:6  is  scarcely  the  literal  meaning,  but  rather 
the  sensus  plenior  of  the  text.  Of  the  Temple,  Jesus  spoke  respectfully,  calling 
it  “my  Father’s  house”  and  demanding  proper  reverence  for  its  function  (Mk 
11:15-19).  He  also  announced  a  new  worship  “in  spirit  and  in  truth”  which 
would  replace  the  Temple.  Actually,  His  person  would  occupy  the  theological 
function  once  attributed  to  the  Temple  (Mk  12:6-8;  Jn  2:19-21). 

(2)  The  Law.  Even  though  Jesus  often  opposed  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees, 
initially  His  message  was  not  in  direct  opposition  to  theirs.  He  admired  the 
rabbis’  charity  for  the  poor  and  concurred  in  their  belief  in  an  after  life,  the 
resurrection  of  the  body  and  the  angels.  He  shared  their  view  of  God  as  one  who 
daily  intervenes  in  human  existence.  Although  called  a  rabbi,  Jesus  was  not 
ordained  to  that  function  and  did  not  train  future,  autonomous  rabbis.  He  further 
differed  from  the  rabbis  by  not  personally  urging  the  study  of  the  Torah.  He 
structured  a  hierarchy  within  the  Torah  but  wished  to  perfect  it  and  not  abolish 
it  (Mt  5:17).  As  the  one  who  fulfilled  Israel’s  expectations,  Jesus  felt  He  should 
supplement  and  perfect  God’s  preparatory  revelation  contained  in  the  Mosaic 
covenant. 

(3)  The  People.  Born  of  the  chosen  race,  Jesus  did  not  question  their 
privileges.  He  restricted  His  missionary  activity  to  Israel  and  directed  the 
apostles’  initial  preaching  toward  Israel.  But  Jesus  harbored  no  hatred  or 
disdain  for  the  non- Jew;  several  times  He  hinted  at  their  call  to  justification 
(e.g.,  Mk  14:9;  10:45;  etc.).  Yet  Jesus’  autonomous  attitude  troubled  and  ir¬ 
ritated  the  Palestinian  Jews.  With  regard  to  Jesus’  death,  attributing  guilt  or 
blame  to  individual  Jews  or  to  the  race  is  forbidden  to  the  Christian  who  should 
be  conscious  of  his  own  infidelities. — M.  A.  F. 

507.  P.  Pokorny,  “The  Origins  of  Christology,”  CommViat  7(1,  ’64)  45-56. 

. 

A  survey  of  recent  literature  on  this  subject  can  be  summarized  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  propositions.  The  question  of  the  historical  Jesus  has  again  come  to  the  fore. 
The  real  Jesus  is  a  criterion  for  Christian  teaching.  The  relationship  of  faith 
links  the  witnessed  Christ  with  the  historical  Jesus.  Faith  transforms  the  present 
in  the  strength  of  God’s  future.  Messianic  titles  originate  in  the  service  of 
eschatological  tidings.  The  tidings  of  Resurrection  stress  the  significance  of  the 
historical  Jesus. — J.  J.  C. 
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508.  A.  von  Rohr  Sauer,  “Problems  of  Messianic  Interpretation,”  ConcTheol 
Mon  35  (9,  ’64)  566-574. 

Prophecy,  and  especially  Messianic  prophecy,  calls  for  careful  study.  Since 
the  NT  indicates  that  even  the  disciples  and  early  Christians  needed  special 
instruction  to  interpret  the  Christological  meaning  of  the  OT  (cf.  Lk  24:26-27, 
45;  Acts  8:30-35;  Heb  5:12),  it  is  not  surprising  that  this  subject  causes  trouble 
today.  The  material  can  be  classified  under  three  categories:  direct  Messianic 
prophecies;  typical  prophecies;  applications. 

(1)  Among  direct  Messianic  prophecies  may  be  listed  Mic  5:2,  cf.  Mt  2:6; 
Mai  3:1;  4:5,  cf.  Jn  1:21  and  Mt  11:14;  Zech  9:9,  cf.  Mt  21:5.  In  these  cases 
the  prophets  were  aware  of  the  significance  of  their  statements,  and  the  people 
understood  in  some  sense  what  the  prophets  meant  to  say.  (2)  Examples  of 
typical  prophecies  are  Isa  7:14,  cf.  Mt  1:28;  Ps  2:7,  cf.  Heb  5:5;  Isa  40:3, 
cf.  Mt  3:3.  The  prophet  is  speaking  in  these  passages  of  a  person  of  his  day 
who  is  the  type  of  the  ideal  figure  still  to  be  revealed. 

(3)  The  most  difficult  category  concerns  applications  of  OT  texts  which,  in 
their  original  setting  do  not  look  at  all  like  prophecies,  but  which  are  quoted 
in  the  NT  as  being  fulfilled.  In  all  probability  no  contemporary  of  the  prophet 
would  have  grasped  the  application  which  the  NT  gives  to  these  verses  (Jer 
31:15-17,  cf.  Mt  2:18;  Ps  8:5,  cf.  Heb  2:7;  Hos  11:1,  cf.  Mt  2:15).  This 
surprising  use  of  the  OT  seems  to  be  based  upon  the  authority  of  Jesus  Himself. 
In  a  number  of  instances  He  applied  to  Himself  OT  statements  which  had 
relevance  for  their  own  day  but  were  in  no  sense  prophetic  (Pss  69:4;  35:19, 
cf.  Jn  15:25).  In  the  same  vein  Jesus  had  referred  a  number  of  historical 
laments  in  the  OT  to  Himself  and  to  His  time.  Led  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  His 
followers  quite  naturally  imitated  Jesus’  example.  “Had  anyone  challenged  the 
validity  of  these  applications,  the  New  Testament  writers  would  certainly  have 
said  that  they  were  doing  only  what  the  Master  had  done  before  them.” — J.  J.  C. 

509.  J.  F.  Walvoord,  “The  Present  Work  of  Christ  in  Heaven  (Part  Two),” 
BibSac  121  (484,  ’64)  291-302.  [Cf.  §  9-135.] 

Christ’s  present  work  in  heaven  is  portrayed  under  the  images  of  the  great 
shepherd,  the  vine  and  the  branches,  and  the  living  cornerstone. 

510.  P.  Winter,  “The  Trial  of  Jesus,”  Commentary  38  (3,  ’64)  35-41. 

The  Gospel  accounts  contain  contradictions,  but  they  agree  in  holding  that 
Jesus  was  tried  and  executed  by  the  Romans.  It  is  wrong  to  hold  the  Jews 
responsible  for  Jesus’  death.  Many  scholars  assert  that  the  Sanhedrin  at  that 
time  did  not  have  the  power  of  capital  punishment.  But  this  assertion  is  untrue, 
as  is  evident  from  the  stoning  of  Stephen  and  from  Acts  5:23,  33;  26:10.  The 
oldest  Evangelist,  Mark,  in  order  to  promote  the  fortunes  of  the  Christians  and 
to  avoid  the  hostility  of  the  authorities,  shifted  the  responsibility  of  the  Cruci¬ 
fixion  from  the  Roman  Pilate  to  the  Jewish  leaders  who  were  depicted  as  forcing 
Pilate’s  hand. — J.  J.  C. 

Jesus,  cf.  §§  9-552;  9-565;  9-683;  9-703— 704. 
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Jesus  ( Quest  of  historical) 

511.  J.  B.  Bedenbaugh,  “The  First  Decade  of  The  New  Quest  of  the  Historical 
Jesus,”  LuthQuart  16  (3,  ’64)  239-267. 

Extensive  quotations  are  given  to  show  the  attitude  of  the  leading  post- 
Bultmannians :  G.  Bornkamm,  H.  Braun,  H.  Conzelmann,  E.  Dinkier,  G. 
Ebeling,  E.  Fuchs,  E.  Kasemann  and  J.  M.  Robinson.  There  follows  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  Bultmann’s  reaction  to  this  new  trend.  The  conclusions  of  the  survey 
are  given  as  follows.  (1)  The  confluence  of  varied  motifs  which  the  new  quest 
represents  may  obscure  the  fact  that  there  is  a  basic  unity  among  these  writers 
in  their  principles  and  in  their  methodology.  (2)  Notwithstanding  the  spate  of 
literature,  the  movement  has  not  produced  many  epoch-making  lectures  or 
books.  (3)  The  fear  of  Docetism  has  attended  much  of  the  activity  of  the  post- 
Bultmannians.  (4)  The  quest  has  emphasized  the  meaning  ©f  history  and 
(5)  is  much  concerned  with  faith.  (6)  In  order  to  escape  the  charge  of  being 
captive  to  a  particular  philosophy,  there  is  evidence  that  the  quest  may  be  headed 
in  the  direction  of  a  Heilsgeschichte.  (7)  J.  Cobb  and  J.  M.  Robinson,  in  reply 
to  criticisms,  are  restating  the  newness  of  the  quest. — J.  J.  C. 


512.  R.  Cabello,  “Evangelia  et  historia  Jesu,”  VerhDom  42  (3-4,  ’64)  177-192. 

The  article  is  a  14-page  Latin  digest  of  X.  Leon-Dufour’s  Les  evangiles  et 
Vhistoire  de  Jesus  (1963).  The  book  is  an  important  Catholic  contribution  to  the 
new  quest  of  the  historical  Jesus,  in  which  the  author  seeks  to  work  backwards 
through  the  later  to  the  earlier  apostolic  kerygma  and  so  to  the  kerygma  of 
Jesus  Himself.  Leon-Dufour  has  given  us  a  much  needed  synthesis,  but  the 
arrangement  of  his  lengthy  argument  is  open  to  certain  criticisms. — J.  F.  Bl. 


513.  A.  Dulles,  “Jesus  as  the  Christ.  Some  Recent  Protestant  Positions,” 
Thought  39  (154,  ’64)  359-379. 

In  the  last  20  years  four  groups  of  Protestants  have  emphasized  the  import 
of  the  historical  Jesus  for  Christian  faith.  (1)  Some  (J.  Jeremias,  E.  Stauffer, 
T.  W.  Manson,  V.  Taylor)  look  upon  history  as  a  foundation  for  a  reasoned  and 
prudent  faith.  (2)  Other  scholars  (K.  Barth,  O.  Cullmann,  C.  H.  Dodd,  E. 
Kinder,  P.  Althaus)  hold  that  the  kerygmatic  preaching  depends  totally  for  its 
truth  and  power  on  the  unique  quality  of  the  life  of  Jesus.  (3)  The  Scandinavian 
school  (H.  Riesenfeld,  B.  Gerhardsson)  finds  the  key  to  the  Gospel  tradition  in 
first-century  Palestinian  methods  of  oral  transmission.  (4)  A  fourth  group  (E. 
Kasemann,  E.  Fuchs,  G.  Bornkamm)  thinks  that  the  Evangelists*  fundamental 
intention  is,  not  to  transmit  factual  data,  but  to  convey  the  mind  and  message  of 
Jesus  and  His  existential  impact  upon  His  admirers  and  His  enemies. 

All  these  schools  have  made  useful  observations  on  some  points  and  fallen 
short  on  others.  (1)  The  whole  history  of  the  problem  shows  that  it  is  impossible 
to  construct  a  biography  of  Jesus  according  to  the  ideals  of  modern  scientific 
research.  (2)  Both  Barth  and  Bultmann  properly  insist  that  faith  can  never 
be  a  simple  conclusion  from  historical  scholarship.  (3)  Bultmann  correctly  main¬ 
tains  that  since  Easter  no  religiously  adequate  relationship  to  Jesus  can  be 
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achieved  independently  of  the  Church’s  preaching.  (4)  Dodd  and  Cullmann  are 
right  in  pointing  out  that  the  truth  of  the  kerygma  necessarily  involves  the 
antecedent  reality  of  certain  facts.  (5)  Conventional  historiography,  as  Taylor 
and  Jeremias  state,  makes  it  evident  that  the  Gospels  contain  a  solid  nucleus 
of  genuine  fact.  (6)  A  more  intensive  study  of  the  oral  tradition  behind  the 
Gospels  is  needed.  (7)  Finally,  G.  Bornkamm  and  J.  M.  Robinson  quite  properly 
protest  against  the  tendency  to  measure  the  historical  worth  of  the  Gospels  by 
19th-century  objectivizing  history.  Thus  a  balanced  appraisal  of  all  the  evi¬ 
dence  indicates  that,  if  by  history  we  mean  the  full  reality  of  the  past  and  not 
a  mere  academic  discipline,  then  the  Christ  of  faith  and  He  alone  is  the  Jesus 
of  history. — R.  J.  W. 

514.  E.  Schweizer,  “Die  Frage  nach  dem  historischen  Jesus,”  EvanqTheol  24 
(8,  ’64)  403-419. 

The  primitive  community  was  not  directly  interested  in  the  history  of  Jesus 
but  almost  solely  in  the  events  of  God’s  eschatological  action  through  Jesus — 
His  redemptive  death,  Resurrection  and  parousia.  Jewish  Christians  tended  to 
consider  Jesus  a  great  rabbi  and  to  preserve  His  sayings.  Hellenistic  Christians 
thought  of  Christ’s  Resurrection  as  a  victory  over  cosmic  powers.  In  Paul’s 
Christology,  faith  is  based  on  the  kerygma  of  the  apostles,  on  the  proclamation 
of  their  experiences  with  the  risen  Lord  in  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Nevertheless,  without  reference  to  the  historical  Jesus  and  the  scandalum 
crticis ,  Christianity  turns  into  gnosis  or  becomes  a  mystery  religion.  The  Gospels, 
therefore,  were  written  to  secure  the  return  to  the  historical  Jesus.  Not  only  the 
concept  of  “Christ”  tells  us  what  the  Jesus  of  history  was,  but  also  Jesus  in  His 
historical  reality  determines  what  the  Christ  of  faith  means. 

Faith  could  not  come  to  us  except  in  the  statement  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ. 
Historical  facts  do  not  generate  faith;  only  the  witness  of  faith  can  do  this. 
Faith’s  object  is  not  what  history  sees,  but  what  the  faith  (which  comes  to  us) 
hears.  Today  the  kerygma  has  become  unbelievable  because  our  Christian  life 
does  not  make  the  words  the  Word.  Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  faith  is  freed  from 
its  reliance  on  surely  demonstrated  historical  data  and,  on  the  other  hand,  faith 
is  rooted  in  historical  reality  far  beyond  Bultmann’s  simple  “that”  (class). 
— C.  H.  H. 

515.  C.  Senft,  “Verite  historique,  verite  revelee,”  RevTheolPhil  97  (3,  ’64) 
129-139. 

The  coming  of  Jesus  which  marks  the  eschaton  is  not  as  such  a  possible 
object  of  historical  study.  God  cannot  be  grasped  historically  in  any  fact  of 
history.  Yet  the  NT  is  not  a  doctrine  outside  of  time  but  a  history  and  its 
interpretation.  This  problem  of  relating  historical  truth  to  the  certitude  of  faith 
was  discussed  in  1896  by  M.  Kahler  in  Der  sogennante  historische  Jesus  und  der 
gcschiclitlichej  biblische  Christus.  He  pointed  out  that  the  “lives  of  Christ”  had 
taken  a  false  road  in  attempting  to  get  behind  the  NT  writings  to  the  real 
Jesus.  For  historical  method  forces  us  to  take  the  texts  as  they  are,  as  witness 
accounts  of  Jesus,  and  these  texts  are  not  without  their  history. 
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Kahler  himself  did  not  study  the  historical  development  of  the  Bible,  for  he 
felt  it  was  unnecessary.  He  claimed  that  there  is  no  real  relation  between 
historical  knowledge  and  faith;  they  coexist  like  oil  and  water.  According  to 
Kahler,  once  Jesus  received  the  faith  of  the  apostles,  He  left  the  sphere  of 
history;  without  any  historical  mediation  He  aroused  in  them,  not  only  faith, 
but  the  expression  of  faith.  In  this  matter  Kahler’s  concern  was  legitimate; 
he  did  not  wish  the  texts  to  become  the  prey  of  the  historian.  Believers  should 
know  that  their  faith  is  founded,  not  on  conclusions  of  historians,  but  on  the 
word  of  God.  But  Kahler  did  not  perceive  that  in  removing  all  historical  content 
from  the  witness  of  the  apostles,  he  was  not  allowing  the  word  to  speak,  to  be 
the  word.  He  failed  to  see  that  the  word  has  no  language  other  than  the  con¬ 
crete  historical  form  which  has  been  given  it.  This  form  is  not  like  an  accidental 
or  neutral  receptacle  but  the  word  itself.  The  historical  quest,  then,  which  the 
theologian  is  called  upon  to  make,  is  not  a  whim  but  a  necessity. — E.  M.  O’F. 

516.  M.  Zerwick,  “Der  historische  Jesus  und  der  Christus  unseres  Glaubens,” 
VerbDom  42  (2,  ’64)  81-95. 

A  book  with  this  title,  edited  by  K.  Schubert  in  1962,  has  three  articles  which 
are  immediately  concerned  with  the  historical  Jesus,  and  these  three  articles  are 
here  summarized  at  length.  They  are:  F.  Mussner,  “Der  ‘historische’  Jesus” 
(pp.  103-128)  ;  W.  Beilner,  “Jesus  als  der  Christus  im  Gemeinde-kerygma  und 
die  Bedeutung  dieses  Kerygmas  fiir  unseren  eigenen  Glauben”  (pp.  197-230)  ; 
M.  Beilner,  “Mythos  und  Offenbarung  unter  besonderer  Beriicksichtigung  der 
neutestamentlichen  Gegebenheiten.  Kritische  Auswertung  der  Entmythologis- 
ierungstheorie  Bultmanns  in  theologischer  Sicht”  (pp.  231-255). — J.  J.  C. 

Matthew 

51 7.  G.  Danieli,  “Alcune  considerazioni  sull’argomento  ‘ex  Vaticiniis  V.  T.' 
nell’apologetica  di  S.  Matteo,”  DivThom  67  (2-3,  ’64)  335-347. 

Because  typology  was  then  generally  accepted  among  both  Christians  and 
Jews,  Matthew’s  prophetic  argument  enjoyed  a  freedom  which  today  would  not 
be  permitted  in  exegesis  and  theology.  The  Evangelist  is  at  times  careless  about 
the  exact  wording  of  the  passage  quoted  and  about  the  original  meaning  of  the 
text.  Also  he  may  adapt  a  quotation  to  the  event  in  Jesus’  life  which  is  being 
described.  In  fine,  Matthew  understands  the  terms  “prophecy”  and  “fulfillment” 
in  a  sense  much  wider  than  is  customary  in  present  biblical  scholarship. — J.  J.  C. 

518.  H.  Mulder,  “Mattheiis’  appel  op  de  bevolking  van  Jeruzalem”  [Matthew’s 
Appeal  to  the  Population  of  Jerusalem],  HomBib  23  (7,  ’64)  158-161. 

Matthew  directs  his  appeal  not  to  the  Jewish  people  as  a  whole  but  to  the 
citizens  of  Jerusalem.  This  fact  serves  to  support  an  earlier  dating  of  the  Gospel. 
It  can  be  placed  about  the  year  A.D.  50,  perhaps  a  few  years  earlier.  This  was 
the  opportune  moment  for  the  Evangelist  to  devote  special  attention  to  the 
population  of  the  Holy  City. — E.  J.  K. 
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519.  A.  Vogtle,  “Die  Genealogie  Mt  1,2-16  und  die  matthaische  Kindheitsge- 
schichte  (II.  Teil),”  BibZeit  8  (2,  ’64  )  239-262.  [Cf.  §  8-936.] 

An  extensive  examination  of  the  structure  and  theme  of  Mt  1 — 2  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Matthean  Infancy  Narrative  consists  of  two  parts  which  in 
content  and  structure  form  two  closed  units.  The  Messiahship  of  Jesus  is  demon¬ 
strated  from  His  origin  (Mt  1)  and  from  the  Child’s  destiny  (Mt  2).  The 
emphasis  in  Mt  2  is  placed  upon  the  objective  significance  of  the  Messiahship: 
the  Messianic  prophecies  are  fulfilled  through  the  repetition  of  the  childhood 
destiny  of  Jacob  and  Moses  typologically  understood.  Here  there  is  palpable 
polemic  against  Judaism.  The  Infancy  Narrative  forms  a  unity  of  didactic, 
midrashic  character  which  interprets  the  facts  of  Jesus’  life  in  terms  of  the 
present  and  thus  furnishes  an  example  par  excellence  of  the  “gospel”  for  a 
higher  kind  of  reflection  which  is  at  once  retrospective  and  focused  on  the 
present.  Inasmuch  as  Mt  1 — 2  touches  upon  all  the  main  themes  of  Matthew, 
these  chapters  can  serve  as  a  prologue  to  the  whole  Gospel. — J.  A.  S. 

520.  C.  Spicq,  “‘Joseph,  son  mari,  etant  juste  .  .  (Mt.  I,  19),”  RevBib  71 
(2,  ’64)  206-214. 

Leon-Dufour’s  view  that  Joseph’s  “justice”  (Mt  1:19)  consisted  in  his  un¬ 
willingness  to  be  taken  for  the  father  of  the  divine  Infant  [cf.  §  4-73]  is  not 
satisfactory.  Instead  it  is  suggested  that  “just”  ( dikaios )  be  taken  in  the  Hebrew 
sense  as  equivalent  to  mctrios,  epieikes  or  philanthropos.  The  word  then  “draws 
attention  to  the  balanced  judgment  of  this  holy  man  and  to  the  deliberation  which 
preceded  his  decision.” — J.  F.  Bl. 

521.  [Mt  3:1-12]  J.  Pryke,  “John  the  Baptist  and  the  Qumran  Community,” 
RevQum  4  (4,  ’64)  483-496. 

The  later  history  and  views  of  John  the  Baptist  do  not  support  the  conjecture 
that  he  was  adopted  by  the  Qumran  community  as  a  child.  However,  other 
suggested  links  with  the  sectarians  must  be  examined.  (1)  Similarity  of  the 
Baptist’s  and  of  the  Qumran  community’s  exegesis  of  Isa  40:3  can  be  explained 
on  the  basis  of  a  common  theme  of  Messianic  eschatology  which  associated  the 
desert  with  Messianic  claimants  and  pretenders.  (2)  The  apparently  similar 
ascetical  approach  of  the  sect  differs  from  the  teaching  of  John  and  Jesus  in 
that,  although  both  attitudes  represent  a  preparation  for  the  eschatological  age, 
the  purpose  of  asceticism  in  the  Qumran  sect  was  self-purification  and  domina¬ 
tion  over  the  sons  of  darkness  in  holy  war  rather  than  the  universal  love  for 
sinners  characteristic  of  John  and  Jesus.  (3)  Evidence  of  initiatory  washings 
at  Qumran  does  not  correspond  with  the  Baptist’s  baptism  or  with  Christian 
initiation.  The  Qumran  community’s  initiation  was  not  through  immersion,  but 
began  with  an  oath  privately  taken  within  the  community  and  apart  from  the 
nation  which  was  considered  unclean  and  damned. — R.  J.  S. 
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522.  [Mt  3:13-17]  C.  H.  Lindijer,  “Jezus’  doop  in  de  Jordaan”  [Jesus’ 
Baptism  in  the  Jordan],  NedTheolTijd  18  (3,  ’64)  177-192. 

There  are  several  interpretations  of  this  pericope — a  Trinitarian  explanation, 
an  adoptionist,  a  psychological,  a  sacramental  and  a  Christological.  The  last 
interpretation  is  the  correct  one:  Jesus  is  proclaimed  Son  of  God.  This  Christo¬ 
logical  interpretation  includes,  of  course,  a  Messianic  one  which,  however,  should 
not  be  exaggerated.  With  His  Baptism,  Jesus’  Messianic  function  merely  begins. 
The  voice  from  heaven  describes  His  way  as  that  of  Yahweh’s  Servant,  more 
in  the  sense  of  Isa  42  than  as  an  immediate  reference  to  the  Savior’s  death. 

— W.  B. 

523.  [Mt  5 — 7]  J.  Schmid,  “Ich  aber  sage  euch.  Der  Anruf  der  Bergpredigt,” 
BibKirche  19  (3,  ’64)  75-79. 

There  are  two  principal  questions  concerning  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount: 
What  is  its  content?  How  must  it  be  understood?  A  brief  summary  of  Mt  5 — 7 
gives  the  content  and  points  out  the  Christology  implicit  in  Jesus’  authoritative 
teaching.  About  the  meaning  of  the  discourse  there  is  much  dispute.  Some  claim 
that  Jesus  is  here  speaking  only  to  His  disciples,  but  this  statement  goes  contrary 
to  Mt  7:28-29  which  mentions  the  impression  made  upon  the  crowd.  Other 
scholars  affirm  that  the  demands  made  here  are  impossible  and  are,  therefore, 
not  real  ethical  commandments.  However,  Jesus  in  this  message  is  asking  men 
to  act,  demanding  works  of  them,  and  the  sermon  is  nothing  else  but  the  procla¬ 
mation  of  the  absolute  moral  will  of  God. — J.  J.  C. 

524.  [Mt  5:3-10]  R.  Baumann,  “Heil  euch,  ihr  Armen!  Die  urspriingliche 
Botschaft  der  Seligpreisungen,”  BibKirche  19  (3,  ’64)  79-85. 

The  Beatitudes,  as  they  appear  in  Matthew,  might  seem  to  be  a  list  of  virtues 
practiced  by  the  Saints.  In  Luke  the  emphasis  is  on  actual  poverty  and  suffering, 
and  the  Lukan  version  seems  more  original.  There  are  beatitudes  outside  the 
NT,  in  Judaism;  and  the  OT  and  later  Judaism  exalted  the  poor  as  pious  and 
beloved  by  God.  In  Jesus’  mind  the  poor  include  all  the  unfortunate,  even  out¬ 
casts  whom  contemporary  Jewish  piety  would  avoid. 

When  Jesus  proclaims  the  blessedness  of  these  persons,  He  is  not  speaking 
of  their  keeping  of  the  Ten  Commandments  but  of  their  real  poverty  and  help¬ 
lessness.  Both  Matthew  and  Luke  have  adapted  the  words  of  Jesus  for  the 
audience  they  addressed,  and  we  today  should  likewise  seek  to  recapture  the 
original  spirit  of  the  Beatitudes  and  to  apply  them  to  our  contemporary  world. 
-J.J.  C. 

525.  F.  Bussby,  “A  Note  on  raka  (Matthew  v.  22)  and  battologed  (Matthew 
vi.  7)  in  the  Light  of  Qumran,”  ExpTimes  76  (1,  ’64  )  26. 

A  Qumran  Aramaic  papyrus  of  A.D.  133  ( Discoveries  in  the  Judaean  Desert, 

II,  p.  135)  contains  the  expression  wryq  wbilk,  “invalide  et  sans  effet  legal.” 
This  confirms  the  derivation  of  raka  from  the  root  ryq  and  also  suggests  a 
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derivation  for  the  more  puzzling  word  battologed :  in  Mt  6:7  Jesus  refers  to 
Gentile  prayers  now  superseded  by  the  prayer  He  is  teaching. — G.  W.  M. 

526.  [Mt  5:31  f.]  E.  Lovestam,  “Apolyein — en  gammalpalestinensisk  skilsmas- 
soterm”  [ Apolyein — An  Old  Palestinian  Divorce  Term],  SvenskExeg 
Ars  27  (’62)  132-135. 

In  Greek  literature  apart  from  the  NT,  the  word  apolyein  does  not  occur 
with  the  meaning  “to  divorce.”  But  the  meaning  is  found  in  the  corresponding 
Hebrew  terms  or  in  terms  influenced  by  Hebrew  thinking.  Confer  the  divorce 
documents  of  Murabba‘at,  No.  19,  line  2  (in  Aramaic),  and  No.  115,  line  4 
(in  Greek). — L.-M.  D. 

527.  J.  J.  O’Rourke,  “A  Note  on  an  Exception:  Mt  5:32  (19:9)  and  1  Cor 
7:12  Compared,”  HeythJourn  5  (3,  ’64)  299-302. 

Paul  refers  to  the  oral  teaching  of  Jesus  prohibiting  divorce  (1  Cor  7:10) 
and  gives  his  own  exception  to  it,  “I  say,  not  the  Lord.”  This  shows  that  the 
Apostle  permits  divorce  with  remarriage  in  the  special  case  envisaged  (1  Cor 
7:12-14)  and  that  the  exceptive  clause  did  pertain  in  essence  to  the  oral  teaching 
of  Jesus. — J.  O’R.  (Author). 

528.  [Mt  6:9-13]  J.  Jeremias,  “Fader  var  i  den  nyare  forskningens  ljus,” 
SvenskExeg  Ars  27  (’62)  33-54. 

A  translation  of  Jeremias’  brochure,  Das  Vater-Unser  im  Lichte  der  neueren 

Forschung  (1962)  [cf.  NT  A  6  (3,  ’62)  p.  415]. 

I 

529.  R.  F.  Collins,  “  ‘Thy  Will  Be  Done  on  Earth  As  It  Is  in  Heaven’ — 

Matthew  6:10,”  BibToday  1  (14,  ’64)  911-917. 

. 

The  petition  regards  the  eschatological  will  of  God  and  asks  Him  to  bring 
to  fulfillment  His  plan  for  the  salvation  of  mankind. 

530.  [Mt  8:5-13]  Z.  C.  Hodges,  “The  Centurion’s  Faith  in  Matthew  and  Luke,” 
BibSac  121  (484,  ’64)  321-332. 

Whereas  Luke  represents  the  centurion  as  approaching  Jesus  through  inter- 
mediaries,  Matthew  plainly  seems  to  indicate  that  the  man  came  in  person  to 
tlie  Savior.  There  is  no  contradiction  here,  because  the  two  accounts,  when 
studied,  are  seen  to  be  supplementary;  one  relates  what  the  other  omits.  More¬ 
over,  the  two  accounts  taken  together  give  a  fresh  insight  into  the  faith  of  the 
centurion.  He  appears  as  a  man  of  vacillation  and  uncertainty.  Convinced  of 
Jesus’  power  and  dignity  and  conscious  of  his  own  unworthiness,  he  first  sends 
others  as  his  representatives  but  later  goes  personally  to  meet  Jesus. — J.  J.  C. 

531.  E.  Galbiati,  “Gesu  guarisce  l’emorroissa  e  risuscita  la  figlia  di  Giairo 
{Matt.  9,  18-26),”  BibOricnte  6  (4-5,  ’64)  225-230. 

A  brief  exegesis  of  the  passage. 
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532.  [Mt  12:33]  W.  R.  Hutton,  “Make  a  Tree  Good?”  ExpTimes  75  (12, 
’64)  366-367. 

It  is  surprising  that  modern  versions  (RSV,  NEB,  etc.)  still  translate  “Make 
the  tree  good  and  its  fruit  good,  etc.,”  when  the  lexica  allow  to  poied  the  sense 
of  “declare”  and  the  NT  uses  the  word  elsewhere  in  this  sense.  The  Pharisees 
imply  that  Jesus  was  a  bad  man  who  nevertheless  produced  good  deeds.  Since 
they  would  no  doubt  agree  with  Jesus’  principle  in  Mt  7:16-20,  He  challenges 
them  in  His  own  case  to  “declare  that  the  tree  is  good  and  its  fruit  good,  or 
declare  that  the  tree  is  bad  and  its  fruit  bad.” — G.  W.  M. 

533.  [Mt  13:3-9,  51-52]  S.  D.  Toussaint,  “The  Introductory  and  Concluding 
Parables  of  Matthew  Thirteen,”  BibSac  121  (484,  ’64)  351-355. 

The  first  and  last  parables  in  Mt  13  are  not  themselves  parables  of  the  kingdom 
but  rather  serve  as  an  introduction  and  a  conclusion  to  the  kingdom  parables. 
The  Parable  of  the  Sower  (Mt  13:3-9)  sets  forth  the  principle  and  the  purpose 
of  parables.  Similarly  the  Parable  of  the  Scribe  (Mt  13:51-52)  explains  how 
parables  are  to  be  applied.  The  truths  learned  from  the  kingdom  parables  are 
to  be  carefully  dispensed  by  the  disciples,  who  constitute  the  new  order  of  scribes 
now  established  by  Christ. — J.  J.  C. 

534.  [Mt  13:10-17]  I.  Goma  Civit,  “La  gracia  de  conocer  y  entender,”  CultBib 
21  (197, ’64)  195-204. 

An  exposition  of  the  pericope  in  which  Jesus  explains  why  He  speaks  in 
parables. 

535.  [Mt  13:44]  B.  Noack,  “En  konstrueret  lignelse  refereret  og  kritiseret” 
[An  Invented  Parable,  Reported  and  Criticized],  DanskTeolTid  26  (4, 
’63)  238-243. 

Commenting  on  J.  D.  M.  Derrett’s  article,  ZeitNTWiss  54  (1-2,  ’63)  31-42 
[cf.  §  8-578],  N  would  remove  the  “immoral”  lesson  of  the  parable  by  making 
the  parable  concern  a  man  who  abandons  his  wife  and  his  property  for  the  love 
of  another  woman.  But  this  parable,  if  it  is  transcribed  into  Greek  in  the  style 
of  the  Gospel  of  Thomas,  immediately  appears  to  be  impossible.  How  could  Jesus 
suggest  that  anyone  abandon  all  he  has  for  the  love  of  another  woman?  In  the 
parables  there  is  always  a  pivotal  point  which  forms  the  basis  for  the  application 
(“much  more,”  cf.  Mt  7:11). — L.-M.  D. 

536.  J.  Dupont,  “La  Revelation  du  Fils  de  Dieu  en  faveur  de  Pierre  (Mt.  16, 
17)  et  de  Paul  (Gal.  1,  16),”  RechSciRel  52  (3,  ’64)  411-420. 

A.-M.  Denis  [cf.  §  2-603]  and  F.  Refoule  [cf.  §  8-897]  have  argued  that  Gal 
1:16  has  influenced  the  redaction  of  Mt  16:17  and  that  the  Matthean  verse  is 
so  phrased  that  it  implies  Peter’s  superiority  over  Paul.  Both  Mt  16:17  and 
Gal  1:16  seem  to  have  been  influenced  by  Mt  11:25-27  par.  However,  an  exami¬ 
nation  of  Mt  16:17  shows  that  recourse  to  Pauline  vocabulary  is  unnecessary 
and  unfounded.  The  Gospel  tradition  itself  is  the  context  which  gives  the  verse 
its  true  meaning;  there  is  no  anti-Pauline  intent.  On  the  other  hand,  Gal  1:16 
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could  have  been  influenced  by  Mt  16:17.  The  terms  “revelation”  and  “flesh 
and  blood”  are  used  in  Gal  1:16  in  a  Matthean  sense  which  is  unique  in  Paul. 
This  fact  together  with  others  suggests  that  perhaps  the  Apostle  is  deliberately 
describing  his  vocation  in  language  reminiscent  of  Mt  16:17  in  order  to  indicate 
that  he  has  received  the  same  revelation  as  Peter. — R.  B.  C. 


537.  [Mt  17:24-27]  H.  Montefiore,  “Jesus  and  the  Temple  Tax,”  NTStud  11 
(1,  ’64)  60-71. 


The  long  history  of  the  Temple  Tax  may  be  traced  to  the  census  levy  of  Exod 
30:11-16,  through  the  founding  of  the  Temple  Tax  itself  in  2  Chr  24:6  ff.  There 
are  many  references  to  its  popularity  among  the  Diaspora  Jews  in  later  times 
and  to  the  manner  of.  payment.  After  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  in  A.D.  70 
the  Romans  continued  the  tax,  the  fiscus  Judaicus,  for  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  and 
Jewish  Christians  remained  subject  to  it. 

Mt  17:24-27  serves  to  direct  Jewish  Christians  to  pay  the  fiscus  Judaicus  to 
avoid  scandal,  as  Jesus  paid  the  Temple  Tax,  but  the  pericope  could  not  have 
been  composed  for  this  purpose.  If  we  separate  away  the  Markan  setting  which 
the  story  is  given  and  the  haggadic  tale  in  v.  27  (inserted  to  sanction  in  a 
special  way  the  paying  of  the  Temple  Tax  by  Christians  before  A.D.  70),  we 
are  left  with  a  pronouncement  story  about  paying  the  Temple  Tax  so  as  not  to 
cause  offense,  in  the  period  before  Christianity  cut  its  links  with  Judaism.  But 
again  the  story  is  not  apt  enough  to  have  been  composed  for  this  purpose. 
Instead  it  formed  part  of  the  inherited  tradition  about  Jesus  with  its  original 
setting  reflecting  the  controversy  between  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  about  the 
tax.  When  asked  about  the  Temple  Tax,  Jesus  denied  the  legal  obligation 
(against  the  Pharisees)  but  also  rejected  the  assumption  that  the  alternative, 
free-will  offerings,  was  the  prerogative  of  the  rich  (against  the  Sadducees). 
But  He  did  not  refuse  payment  of  the  tax  lest  He  seem  to  deny  the  whole 
Jewish  system  of  worship. — G.  W.  M. 


538.  L.  Legrand,  “Matthew,  Chapter  19,  and  the  Three  Vows,”  Review  for 
Religious  23  (6,  ’64)  705-714. 

It  would  be  anachronistic  to  contend  that,  when  writing  this  chapter,  the 
Evangelist  had  in  view  the  three  vows  of  perfection  and  the  present  pattern  of 
religious  life.  Yet  it  can  be  said  that  Mt  19  is  the  charter  of  religious  life  based 
on  the  three  vows,  for  it  was  the  Evangelist’s  intention  here  to  describe  the 
main  aspects  of  perfect  discipleship  which  the  religious  institution  tries  to 
realize  concretely. — J.  J.  C. 

539.  J.  Dupont,  “Le  logion  des  douze  trones  (Mt  19,28;  Lc  22,28-30),”  Biblica 
45  (3,  ’64)  355-392. 

Christ’s  promise  to  the  apostles  that  they  will  sit  on  thrones  as  judges  of  the 
,  12  tribes  of  Israel  is  read  twice  in  the  Gospels  in  two  entirely  different  contexts. 
An  accurate  analysis  of  the  passage  in  its  different  contexts  leads  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  throne-text  is  a  later  insertion  made  by  the  Evangelists  them¬ 
selves.  The  two  logia  are  independent  of  one  another,  or  rather  they  are  different 
forms  of  one  and  the  same  logion. 
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The  time  for  the  fulfillment  of  Christ’s  promise  is  only  vaguely  indicated  viz., 
in  the  paliggenesia  of  the  world,  when  the  Son  of  Man  will  be  seated  on  the 
throne  of  His  glory.  If  we  compare  these  words  with  Mt  25:31  f.,  where 
Christ  announces  His  Second  Coming  in  glory  and  His  enthronement  with  all 
the  nations  gathered  before  Him,  it  will  be  easy  to  identify  the  time  of  the 
fulfillment  of  the  thrones-promise  with  the  time  of  the  Last  Judgment.  The  verb 
krinein,  “to  judge,”  may  refer  to  a  judicial  sentence  or  to  the  government  of 
the  world.  Matthew  seems  to  have  adopted  the  first  meaning,  Luke  the  second, 
according  to  the  different  context  in  which  the  logion  is  placed.  But  what  was 
the  logion’s  original  context?  Undoubtedly  the  thrones-logion  recalls  Dan  7:9-14 
where  thrones  are  set  up,  a  judicial  assembly  sits,  and  a  judgment  is  passed. 
The  idea  of  a  judicial  session  reappears  in  Apoc  20:4.  The  judicial  meaning, 
therefore,  is  to  be  preferred. — P.  P.  S. 

540.  W.  Wenker,  “Alcance  de  Mt  20,1-16  en  labios  de  Jesus,”  RevistBib  26 
(113-114,  ’64)  140-145. 


The  parable  is  apparently  addressed  to  the  Pharisees  who  were  scandalized  at 
Jesus’  teaching  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  open  to  all  men  without  distinction. 


541.  [Mt  21]  R.  Rendall,  “Quotation  in  Scripture  as  an  Index  of  Wider 
Reference,”  EvangQuart  36  (4,  ’64)  214-221. 

The  paper  explores  the  use  of  OT  quotations  in  Mt  21  and  traces  the  mode  of 
thought  followed  by  the  Evangelist  and  those  who  include  in  the  NT  quotations 
from  the  OT.  These  OT  passages  are  not  intended  as  isolated  proof  texts. 
Instead  the  readers  are  presumed  to  be  acquainted  with  the  OT  and  thus  able  to 
recall  from  a  single  key  verse  its  historical  and  prophetical  background.  For  this 
reason  it  is  not  so  much  the  actual  words  of  a  quotation  that  matter  but  the 
wider  passage  of  Scripture  to  which  the  words  are  an  index. 

Nowhere  is  the  recourse  to  quotation  more  marked  than  in  Matthew,  and 
Mt  21  suffices  to  illustrate  his  method.  Here  three  of  the  quotations  are  com¬ 
posite,  something  normal  in  the  NT.  The  Evangelist  makes  use  of  a  single  OT 
text,  e.g.,  Mt  21:5,  as  a  concise  form  of  reference  to  introduce  the  reader  to  a 
whole  background  of  related  truth  in  the  divine  economy  of  salvation.  In  general, 
the  study  of  the  OT  quotations  used  in  Mt  21  “shows  that  the  Scriptures  enclose 
hidden  meanings,  not  in  any  esoteric  sense  (for  the  plain  surface  reading  is 
without  equivocation)  but  in  the  sense  that  they  have  a  richness  of  internal 
reference  that  requires  to  be  ‘opened  up’  by  diligent  search  and  enquiry.” 
-J.  J.  C. 


542.  [Mt  21:12-17]  V.  Eppstein,  “The  Historicity  of  the  Gospel  Account  of  the 
Cleansing  of  the  Temple,”  ZeitNTWiss  55  (1-2,  ’64)  42-58. 

There  are  several  discrepancies  found  in  the  Evangelists’  narratives  of  the 
Cleansing  of  the  Temple.  One  of  these  clearly  shows  that  the  account  has  been 
taken  out  of  its  historical  setting.  Jesus  and  His  companions  are  represented  as 
entering  the  Temple  without  first  fulfilling  the  necessary  seven  days  of  purifica¬ 
tion,  a  rite  which  even  the  antinomian  Paul  scrupulously  observed. 
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It  is  suggested  that  in  A.D.  30  the  Sanhedrin,  because  of  a  disagreement  with 
the  high  priest  Caiaphas,  moved  from  the  Temple  to  the  Mount  of  Olives  where 
they  were  welcomed  by  the  Bene  Hanan  who  sold  the  sacred  offerings  for  the 
altar.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  surmise  that  in  order  to  spite  the  Bene  Hanan 
Caiaphas  now  permitted  the  vendors  of  doves  and  other  sacred  offerings  to  set 
up  shop  in  the  Temple  court.  There  is  no  evidence  that  prior  to  A.D.  30  selling 
was  allowed  in  the  Temple  area. 

We  can  now  reconstruct  the  sequence  of  events.  When  Jesus  on  Palm  Sunday 
entered  the  Temple  and  merely  looked  around,  he  was  surprised  at  the  presence 
of  the  sellers,  not  at  the  presence  of  the  money-changers  who  performed  a 
necessary  and  approved  service.  “The  stalls  of  those  who  trafficked  in  sacrificial 
objects  must  have  been  only  recently  opened,  perhaps  that  very  morning,  since 
Jesus  who  had  spent  a  full  week  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  had  evidently  heard 
nothing  of  them  and  did  not  immediately  react  with  violence.”  Only  later  as  He 
returned  to  Bethany  passing  by  the  Mount  of  Olives,  He  no  doubt  learned  there 
the  full  significance  of  this  selling  and  became  convinced  that  the  priesthood  was 
turning  the  Temple  into  a  marketplace.  It  was  then  that  He  determined  to 
cleanse  the  Temple,  and  He  did  so  next  day.  The  overturning  of  the  tables  of 
the  money-changers  was  accidental  and  not  intended.  When  the  Temple  hierar¬ 
chy  asked  by  what  authority  He  acted,  they  meant:  “Are  you  acting  on  the 
authority  of  the  Sanhedrin  or  of  the  Pharisees?” — J.  J.  C. 


543.  [Mt  22:34-40]  W.  Pesch,  “Das  Hochste  aber  ist  die  Liebe.  Das  Liebesge- 
bot  in  der  Verkundigung  Jesu,”  BibKirche  19  (3,  ’64)  85-89. 


Paul  asserts  (1  Cor  13:13)  that  charity  is  greater  than  faith  and  hope,  and 
this  doctrine  is  also  that  of  Jesus.  The  Savior’s  teaching  on  charity  stands  within 
a  great  Jewish  tradition,  but  His  special  contribution  was  to  connect  love  of  the 
neighbor  inseparably  with  religion,  with  love  of  God.  All  particular  command¬ 
ments,  according  to  Jesus,  are  summarized  in  the  commandment  of  love,  a 
boundless  love  which  embraces  even  one’s  personal  enemy. 

In  His  own  actions,  e.g.,  the  washing  of  the  feet  at  the  Last  Supper,  Jesus 
exemplified  this  command  of  love,  and  in  depicting  the  Last  Judgment  He 
placed  Himself  at  the  center  of  this  command.  Whatever  good  or  evil  is  done  to 
others  is  done  to  Him,  and  He  is  the  judge  who  rewards  or  punishes  men 
(Mt  25:31-46).  Lastly,  Jesus’  thought  has  profoundly  influenced  the  NT  writers, 
especially  John,  the  theologian  of  love,  and  Paul,  the  herald  of  charity,  whose 
famous  Christological  hymn  is  introduced,  not  to  glorify  the  Savior,  but  to 
exhort  the  faithful  that  they  should  love  one  another  (Phil  2:1-11). — J.  J.  C. 


544.  K.  R.  J.  Cripps,  “  ‘Love  your  neighbour  as  yourself’  Matthew  xxii.  39  et 
par,”  ExpTimes  76  (1,  ’64)  26. 

With  regard  to  the  discussion  on  self-love  by  J.  H.  Watson  and  J.  K.  S.  Reid 
[d-  §§  9-93 — 94],  there  is  psychological  confirmation  for  the  existence  of  a 
proper  kind  of  self-love  in  the  writings  of  Dr.  E.  Fromm  ( The  Fear  of  Freedom, 
pp.  98  f.). 
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545.  [Mt  22:41-46]  E.  Lovestam,  “Die  Davidssohnfrage,”  SvenskExegArs  27 
(’62)  72-82. 

The  Gospel  pericopes  which  discuss  the  Son  of  David  and  Ps  110:1  should  be 
explained  by  recourse  to  other  NT  passages  such  as  Acts  2:29-34;  13:23-39; 
Heb  1:5-13.  In  all  these  texts,  there  is  question  of  Yahweh’s  fulfillment  of  His 
promise  to  David,  and  this  promise  is  fulfilled  by  the  cross  which,  for  Jesus,  is 
the  prelude  to  the  Resurrection. — L.-M.  D. 

546.  T.  F.  Glasson,  “The  Ensign  of  the  Son  of  Man  (Matt.  XXIV.  30)/’ 
JournTheolStud  15  (2,  ’64)  299-300. 

Comparison  of  Mt  24:30  f.  with  Mk  13:26  f.  shows  that  Matthew  has  added 
the  semeion  and  the  trumpet.  These  two  significant  features  should  be  taken 
together,  and  semeion  should  be  translated  “standard.”  Although  elsewhere  in 
the  NT  the  word  does  not  have  this  meaning,  nevertheless  the  meaning  is  normal 
Greek  (Euripides,  Herodotus  and  Xenophon).  Moreover,  this  sense  seems  de¬ 
manded  because  of  parallels  in  the  OT  and  in  Jewish  liturgy.  (1)  The  standard 
and  the  trumpet  are  associated  with  the  eschatological  gathering  together  of  the 
scattered  people  of  God  (Isa  11:12;  49:22;  27:13) — the  precise  matter  being 
dealt  with  here  by  Matthew.  (2)  The  standard  and  the  trumpet  were  again  and 
again  mentioned  together  in  the  OT  (Isa  18:3;  Jer  4:21;  6:1;  51:27),  in  the 
Jewish  liturgy  and  in  the  Qumran  War  Scroll  (1QM,  columns  3-4).  (3)  The 
LXX  usually  has  semeion  or  some  cognate  word  for  “standard”  or  “ensign” 
(Isa  13:2;  Jer  51:12  [LXX  28:12];  Isa  33:23,  etc.).— W.  B.  B. 

547.  G.  Gross,  “Die  ‘geringsten  Briider’  Jesu  in  Mt  25,40  in  Auseinander- 
setzung  mit  der  neueren  Exegese,”  BibLeben  5  (3,  ’64)  172-180. 

In  order  to  interpret  this  verse  two  special  problems  must  be  solved:  Who  are 
“the  least  of  these  my  brethren?”  “Why  are  they  identified  with  Jesus?”  Some 
scholars  believe  the  brethren  are  the  apostles  and  disciples;  others,  needy 
Christians  or  Christians  in  general ;  still  other  exegetes  maintain  that  the 
brethren  are  all  who  are  poor  and  needy.  Why  Jesus  identifies  Himself  with 
these  persons  is  explained  by  the  concept  of  corporate  personality,  by  mystical 
identification,  by  a  sense  of  idealistic  humanism,  or  by  Jesus’  special  interest  in 
the  poor  and  lowly  during  His  earthly  life. 

A  review  of  the  evidence  suggests  that  in  its  context  the  term  “the  least 
brethren”  signifies  all  the  poor  and  needy  without  exception — Jew  and  Gentile, 
Christian  and  non-Christian.  These  unfortunates  the  Judge  identifies  with  Him- 
self  because  the  special  mission  which  He  exercised  during  the  days  of  His 
flesh  influences  and  determines  His  attitude  and  eschatological  role  in  the  Last 
Judgment. — J.  J.  C. 

548.  [Mt  26:26-27]  L.  Dequeker,  “Het  genre  van  de  Joodse  zegen  in  de 
Christelijke  Eucharistie”  [The  Genre  of  the  Jewish  Blessing  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Eucharist],  CollMech  48  (6,  ’63)  529-548. 

The  liturgy  conceives  the  words  in  the  consecration  formula,  “giving  thanks, 
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He  blessed  it  (broke  it)  and  gave  it,”  as  a  blessing  of  the  bread  and  wine  which 
are  thus  consecrated  for  ritual  use.  In  the  Last  Supper,  however,  the  terms 
eulogein  and  eucharistein  are  used  with  God  as  object.  He  is  praised  for  His 
gifts  to  men  and  for  His  works  among  us  according  to  the  genre  of  psalms  which 
is  called  berakah.  The  texts  dealing  with  the  multiplication  of  bread  do  not 
contradict  this  interpretation.  The  phrase  Jesus  “blessed  bread  and  fish”  means 
that  “He  thanked  God  who  gave  this  food  to  His  people”  (Mk  8:7;  Lk  9:16). 
This  usage  of  the  terms  is  a  secondary  one  already  attested  in  the  OT.  Subse¬ 
quently  various  aspects  of  the  berakah  are  dealt  with  and  applied  to  the  Eucha¬ 
rist:  praise  of  God  including  thanksgiving,  confession  of  His  name,  proclama¬ 
tion  of  His  mighty  deeds,  invitation  to  join  in  the  praise  of  God,  prayer  that 
He  may  continue  His  mercy.  Finally,  the  meaning  of  amen ,  the  last  word  of  a 
l>erakah,  is  discussed.  The  word  does  not  express  human  agreement  but  proclaims 
the  faithfulness  of  Yahweh  because  of  which  we  are  sure  that  He  will  be  merci¬ 
ful.— W.  B. 

549.  [Mt  26:26-28]  M.  J.  Moreton,  “The  Sacrifice  of  Praise,”  ChurchQuart 
Rev  165  (357,  ’64)  481-494. 

The  paper  reviews  first  the  origin  of  the  Eucharistic  prayer,  then  its  subse¬ 
quent  development  in  the  pre-Nicene  period,  and  finally  its  transformation  in  the 
period  when  the  patriarchal  sees  were  beginning  to  dominate  the  liturgical 
practice. 

550.  [Mt  26:36-46]  C.  J.  Ambruster,  “The  Messianic  Significance  of  the 
Agony  in  the  Garden,”  Scripture  16  (36,  ’64)  111-119. 

A  consideration  of  the  Messianic  aspect  helps  us  to  penetrate  three  elements 
of  the  Gethsemane  narrative:  the  cause  of  the  agony,  the  will  of  the  Father 
and  the  submission  of  Jesus.  The  cause  of  the  agony  is  not  merely  the  Savior’s 
personal  suffering  and  death  but  the  necessity  of  redemptive  suffering  which 
involves  the  bearing  of  sin.  Secondly,  Jesus  willed  the  will  of  the  Father,  the 
accomplishment  of  His  salvific  design,  and  in  so  doing  willed  to  accept  the  cup 
of  the  Passion  with  all  its  bitterness.  Lastly,  the  ultimate  factor  of  the  redemp¬ 
tion  is  the  submission  of  Jesus’  will  to  the  will  of  the  Father. — J.  J.  C. 

551.  W.  G.  Essame,  “Matthew  xxvii.  51-54  and  John  v.  25-29,”  ExpTimes  76 
(3,  ’64)  103. 

Is  it  possible  that  in  Mt  27:51-54  we  have  a  dramatization  of  an  original 
saying  of  Jesus  that  appears  in  Johannine  form  in  Jn  5:25-29? 

;  |  Mark 

552.  J.  Alonso  Diaz,  “Jesus  ‘Hijo  de  Dios’  en  el  Evangelio  de  Marcos,”  Cult 
Bib  21  (196,  ’64)  131-136. 

Mark  seems  to  take  the  title  “Son  of  God”  in  a  functional  sense,  but  there  is 
no  discontinuity  between  the  Gospel  and  the  definitions  of  Nicaea  and  Chalcedon. 
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553.  D.  F.  Brezine,  “The  Marcan  Apologetic,”  BibToday  1  (14,  ’64)  918-922. 

For  Mark  it  is  one  and  the  same  thing  to  proclaim  the  gospel  and  to  address 
the  human  situation.  “Writing  primarily  for  believers,  Mark’s  sole  concern  is  to 
show  how  the  kerygma  fulfills  history  and  renews  the  world  for  the  man  who 
believes.” 

554.  A.  J.  Stacpoole,  “A  Note  on  the  Dating  of  St  Mark’s  Gospel,”  Scripture 
16  (36,  ’64)  106-110. 

The  question  is  in  a  state  of  flux  but  it  seems  that  we  might  settle  on  the 
suitable  round  figure  of  A.D.  60. 


555.  [Mk  1:9-11]  A.  Feuillet,  “Le  Bapteme  de  Jesus,”  RevBib  71  (3,  ’64) 
321-352. 

The  Baptism  of  Jesus  is  best  understood  in  the  light  of  the  inaugural  visions 
of  the  prophets  (e.g.,  Ezek  1:1  ff.).  The  only  person  who  shared  this  vision 
with  Jesus  was  John  the  Baptist.  According  to  the  Markan  narrative,  which  is 
the  most  primitive,  the  purpose  of  the  Baptism-experience  was  to  give  Jesus  a 
supernatural  impulsion  to  engage  resolutely  in  the  Messianic  paths  traced  in 
the  prophecies  of  the  OT,  particularly  in  the  Servant  Songs.  But  in  the  later 
tradition  (Matthew,  Luke,  John,  Ignatius,  Tertullian,  etc.)  the  Baptism  was 
understood  more  and  more  as  a  clear  revelation  of  the  divine  sonship  of  Jesus 
in  the  strict  sense,  or  even  as  a  manifestation  of  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity, 
and  at  the  same  time  as  the  institution  of  Baptism  and  thus  as  a  step  in  the 
founding  of  the  Church. — J.  F.  Bl. 


556. 


[Mk  4:2-9]  K.  D.  White,  “The  Parable  of  the  Sower,”  JournTheolStud 
15  (2,  ’64)  300-307. 

The  parable  describes  the  cultivation  of  a  single  field  with  varying  conditions 
in  its  several  parts.  Sowing  broadcast,  the  farmer  would  vary  the  quantity  of 
seed  thrown  on  the  various  sections  of  the  field,  and  thus  different  yields  would 
result.  In  his  desire  to  utilize  every  bit  of  good  land,  he  would  accidentally  throw 
some  seed  on  the  road  and  on  rocky  ground.  The  yields  of  30,  60  and  100  do  not 
refer  to  bushels  but  to  seeds.  One  seed  produced  30  seeds,  another  60,  etc.,  results 
which  are  normal  since  contemporary  evidence  reports  returns  of  100  grains 
from  several  areas  including  the  foothills  of  Gilead  near  Gadara.  No  doubt,  the 
farmer  would  have  ploughed  his  land  before  sowing. 

Quite  different  is  Jeremias’  interpretation  of  the  parable,  an  interpretation 
which  hinges  on  the  statement  that  in  Palestine  sowing  preceded  ploughing. 
The  texts  he  cites  for  this  position  are  inconclusive.  On  the  other  hand,  four 
Mishnah  texts  and  three  OT  passages  (Isa  28:24;  Hos  10:11-12;  Jer  4:3)  have 
the  order — ploughing,  sowing.  Moreover,  in  Jeremias’  explanation  the  sowing 
on  the  road  and  on  the  rocky  ground  seems  to  imply  bad  husbandry.  His  expla¬ 
nation,  therefore,  should  be  rejected. 

The  other  interpretation  is  to  be  preferred  for  these  reasons.  (1)  It  main¬ 
tains  the  emphasis  on  seed  throughout  the  parable,  an  emphasis  which  is  clearly 
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present  in  the  Markan  version.  (2)  The  parable  thus  fits  in  very  well  with  those 
that  follow — the  seed  growing  in  secret  (Mk  4:26-29)  and  the  mustard  seed 
(Mk  4:30-32).  (3)  The  sower  is  represented  as  following  the  methods  of  any 
good  Mediterranean  farmer. — W.  B.  B. 

557.  [Mk  5:1-20]  C.  H.  Cave,  “The  Obedience  of  Unclean  Spirits,”  NTStud 
11(1,  ’64)  93-97. 

Some  of  the  difficulties  in  Mk  5:1-20  parr,  are  cleared  up  when  we  realize 
that  vv.  3-5,  9-10  and  ll-14a  are  parenthetic,  or  intrusive,  sections  independent 
of  the  traditional  narrative.  Many  details  of  these  are  drawn  from  the  haphtaroth 
readings  on  Exod  14 — 15,  used  in  the  synagogue  soon  after  Passover.  Does  the 
editor  see  the  destruction  of  the  Egyptians  in  the  fate  of  the  herd  of  swine? 
— G.  W.  M. 

558.  H.  Simonsen,  “Mark.  8,27 — 10,52  i  Markusevangeliets  komposition” 
[Mark  8:27 — 10:52  in  the  Composition  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark],  Dansk 
TeolTid  27  (2,  ’64)  83-99. 

According  to  H.  Riesenfeld,  this  section  contains  traditional  material  which 
had  previously  been  arranged  and  edited.  We  can  even  detect  a  certain  hiatus 
between  the  tradition  and  the  redaction.  Mark’s  intention  is  kerygmatic:  he 
wishes  to  insist  that  what  is  essential  is  the  Passion  and  its  imitation.  At  the 
end  of  this  section  occurs  the  only  Markan  passage  in  which  a  person  who  has 
been  healed  “follows”  Jesus:  10:52b  is  the  counterpart  of  10:21.  Undoubtedly 
this  is  the  last  of  the  Galilean  miracles  (cf.  9:30,  33).  Mark,  therefore,  arranges 
the  various  passages  according  to  his  idea  of  Jesus  and  of  Jesus’  role,  and  both 
the  idea  and  the  material  come  from  tradition  but  are  strongly  colored  by  the 
personality  of  the  Evangelist. — L.-M.  D. 

559.  [Mk  8:31]  D.  Meyer,  “POLLA  PATHEIN »  ZeitNTWiss  55  (1-2,  ’64) 
132. 

Hitherto  no  rabbinic  parallel  has  been  found  to  justify  taking  polla  pathein  in 
the  sense  of  enduring  a  misfortune,  a  persecution,  etc.  However,  the  Assumption 
of  Moses,  whose  Latin  text  is  based  on  a  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  original,  has 
such  an  expression  multa  passus  est,  3,11,  and  the  Greek  phrase  occurs  also  in 
Josephus  Antiquities  13,  268  and  13,  403. — J.  J.  C. 

560.  F.  Wulf,  “ ‘Der  Geist  ist  willig,  das  Fleisch  schwach’  (Mk  14,38),” 
GeistLeb  37  (4,  ’64)  241-243. 

A  brief  exegesis  of  the  verse  and  an  indication  of  its  present-day  application. 

561.  [Mk  14:62]  A.  M.  Goldberg,  “Sitzend  zur  Rechten  der  Kraft.  Zur 
Gottesbezeichnung  Gebura  in  der  fruhen  rabbinischen  Literatur,”  BibZeit 
8  (2,  ’64)  284-293. 

The  Synoptic  term  dynamis  (Mk  14:62  parr.)  corresponds  to  the  rabbinic 
(OT)  gebiira  which  denotes,  not  the  person  of  God  Himself,  but  the  manifesta- 
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tion  of  His  divinity  directly  revealing  itself  in  His  word.  No  divine  attribute 
is  expressed  by  the  term.  Hence  the  close  relation  of  gGburd  to  Shekinah.  As  used 
in  the  Synoptics,  dynmnis  is  not  a  paraphrase  for  the  divine  name  but  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  a  definite  attitude  of  God,  namely  the  manifestation  of  the  divinity 
appearing  for  judgment.  However,  thus  far  this  particular  meaning  of  the  term 
gebiird  has  not  been  found  in  rabbinic  literature. — J.  A.  S. 

Luke 

562.  D.  E.  Aune,  “The  Text-Tradition  of  Luke- Acts,”  BullEvangTheolSoc  7 
(3,  '64)  69-82. 

After  a  description  of  the  early  history  of  the  text  (Marcion,  Tatian,  etc.), 
the  major  text-families  are  considered.  Today,  in  the  light  of  new  evidence, 
these  families  must  be  re-examined.  Henceforth  the  method  of  evaluating  the 
MS  evidence  for  Luke- Acts  must  follow  a  twofold  course.  First,  it  must  be 
eclectic  in  nature.  Secondly,  more  attention  should  be  given  to  the  oldest  MS 
for  any  NT  book.  “In  our  particular  case  that  would  be  the  Bodmer  papyri  of 
Luke  and  Acts,  with  the  Beatty  corpus  as  the  second  oldest.” — J.  J.  C. 

Luke,  cf.  §  9-593. 

Lk  1—2,  cf.  §  9-594. 

563.  [Lk  1:46]  J.  G.  Davies,  “The  Ascription  of  the  Magnificat  to  Mary,” 
JournTheolStud  15  (2,  ’64)  307-308. 

According  to  Luke’s  original  text,  Elizabeth  apparently  was  the  speaker  of 
the  Magnificat.  But  the  question  then  is  raised:  Why  was  the  Magnificat  ever 
ascribed  to  Mary?  Some  explain  the  change  as  a  polemic  against  the  Baptist’s 
disciples,  an  attempt  to  stress  Jesus’  superiority  over  John.  However,  another 
conjecture  is  possible  and  is  based  upon  two  facts  that  previously  have  been 
noted  in  isolation  but  not  been  related.  The  first  fact  is  that  Hannah  speaks  of 
herself  as  the  doule  (handmaid)  of  the  Lord  (1  Kgs  1:11,  cf.  Lk  1:38);  the 
second,  that  her  song  (1  Kgs  2:1-10)  is  clearly  the  type  for  the  Magnificat. 
Taken  together  these  facts  could  explain  how  the  Magnificat  was  ascribed  to 
Mary  because  of  her  similarity  to  Hannah  and  on  the  basis  of  an  interpretation 
of  Luke’s  text  alone,  without  outside  influence  or  polemic. — W.  B.  B. 

564.  [Lk  2:1-38]  E.  F.  F.  Bishop,  “Bethlehem  and  the  Nativity:  Some 
Travesties  of  Christmas,”  AnglTheolRev  46  (4,  ’64)  401-413. 

Even  in  modern  times  Christians  in  the  West  distort  the  simple  Lukan 
Nativity  Narrative  with  apocryphal  elements  and  impossible  interpretations. 
Sermons,  pictures  and  hymns  refer  to  the  birth  as  in  a  stable ,  although  the  word 
does  not  occur  in  the  Bible.  Probably  animals  were  hobbled  in  the  open.  “The 
Little  Lord  Jesus”  could  not  have  been  “asleep  on  the  hay”  in  a  country  rainless 
for  half  the  year.  Further,  there  is  nothing  in  Luke  to  suggest  that  the  shepherds 
were  rough  or  poor  or  brought  gifts  or  knelt  in  adoration.  They  cannot  have 
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been  poor  if  they  owned  sheep.  They  must  have  been  perceptive  to  understand 
the  angels.  Moreover,  the  shepherd  calling  was  honored  and  vital  in  Palestine. 
Incidentally,  their  presence  indicates  that  the  time  was  probably  spring  or 
summer  after  grass  had  appeared. 

The  Holy  Family  also  should  not  be  demeaned  as  ragged  refugees.  Their  trip 
to  Bethlehem  suggests  the  possession  of  property  there.  The  inn  and  the 
hardhearted  innkeeper  are  further  inventions,  which  result  from  a  misunder¬ 
standing  of  Lk  2:7.  A  town  off  the  main  road  would  be  unlikely  to  have  more 
than  a  guest  house.  In  fact,  Luke’s  word  ( katalyma )  means  “guest  house” 
elsewhere  in  the  Gospels.  It  was  not  inhospitality  but  a  need  for  privacy  which 
led  the  family  to  lodge  in  a  nearby — if  we  accept  Justin  Martyr — cave.  The 
cave  was  not  a  stable;  the  “manger”  was  moved  in,  cleaned  of  its  straw,  and 
lined  with  a  sheepskin  to  provide  a  cradle.  The  Koranic  traditions  of  the  palm 
that  bent  to  feed  Mary  and  of  the  miraculous  spring  from  its  roots  are  not  less 
fanciful  than  the  version  of  the  Nativity  believed  by  thousands  of  Christians 
today. — J.  C.  H. 

565.  [Lk  2:48-50]  A.  Michel,  “La  divinite  de  Jesus  fut-elle  connue  par 
Marie?”  AmiCler  74  (Oct.  29,  ’64)  654-656. 

A  review  of  studies  by  R.  Laurentin,  S.  Lyonnet,  etc.,  indicates  that  exeget- 
ically  it  is  most  probable  that  Mary  from  the  time  of  the  Annunciation  knew 
the  divinity  of  Jesus  but  that  this  knowledge  became  more  perfect  and  more 
explicit  under  the  influence  of  grace  and  of  Mary’s  own  reflections. 

Lk  7:1-10,  cf.  §  9-530. 


566.  [Lk  10:25-37]  J.  D.  M.  Derrett,  “Law  in  the  New  Testament:  Fresh 
Light  on  the  Parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan,”  NT  Stud  11  (1,  ’64)  22-37. 


The  point  of  the  parable  and  its  relation  to  its  context  can  only  be  understood 
in  the  light  of  rabbinical  techniques  of  interpretation.  (1)  Analysis  of  the  story: 
the  victim  would  be  understood  as  a  Jew.  (2)  The  raw  materials  of  the  story 
are  several  OT  passages:  Hos  6;  1  Kgs  13:11-32;  2  Chr  28:8-15.  (3)  The 
priest’s  behavior  may  be  explained  by  his  fear  of  defilement  by  contact  with  the 
(doubtfully)  dead  and  of  losing  tithes  on  which  he  lived.  He  might  have  risked 
it;  the  Law  itself  did  not  guide  him  decisively.  The  Levite’s  conduct  was  similar 
but  fear  of  losing  tithes  did  not  apply.  (4)  The  Samaritan  acted  charitably 
despite  his  own  fear  of  defilement  and  without  hope  of  legally  demanding 
reimbursement.  (5)  Among  many  symbolic  features  of  the  story  the  oil  and 
wine  symbolize  the  Temple  sacrifices  often  referred  to  by  the  prophets.  (6)  The 
tale  is  meant  to  teach  several  lessons  about  showing  hesed,  resolving  conflicts  of 
commandments,  Samaritan-Jewish  hatred,  and  defective  Pharisaic  ordinances. 

The  parable  does  not  conflict  with  the  context.  It  is  meant  to  explain  the  word 
“neighbor”  in  Lev  19:18,  that  it  is  broader  than  “Jew,”  and  it  links  together 
hesed ,  the  wider  concept  of  ’ahabd,  Deut  6:4(5)  and  Lev  19:18,  with  scriptural 
support  from  Hosea,  Kings  and  Chronicles  passages. — G.  W.  M. 
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567.  A.  Kemmer,  “Maria  und  Martha.  Zur  Deutungsgeschichte  von  Lk  10,38ff. 
im  alten  Monchtum,”  ErbeAuf  40  (5,  *64)  355-367. 

The  literal  sense  of  the  Lukan  passage  does  not  justify  the  interpretation  of 
the  early  monastic  leaders  who  saw  in  the  text  a  proof  that  contemplation  and 
solitude  are  to  be  preferred  to  an  active  apostolic  ministry. 


568.  [Lk  14:12-24]  J.  Navone,  “The  Parable  of  the  Banquet,”  BibToday  1 
(14,  ’64)  923-929. 

An  examination  of  the  pericope  shows  that  the  themes  and  theologies  of 
happiness,  poverty  and  banquet  are  closely  related,  for  all  are  subdivisions  of 
Luke’s  theology  of  salvation  through  the  community. 


569.  M.  Zerwick,  “Vivamos  la  Palabra  de  Dios.  El  gran  banquete  (Lc  14, 
12-24).  Aborrecer  a  su  propia  alma  (Lc  14,  25-35),”  RevistBib  26  (113- 
114,  ’64)  188-195. 


An  exegesis  of  the  passages  with  stress  upon  their  practical  moral  teaching. 

570.  [Lk  16:1-13]  F.  E.  Williams,  “Is  Almsgiving  the  Point  of  the  ‘Unjust 
Steward’?”  JournBibLit  83  (3,  ’64)  293-297. 


The  grounds  for  interpreting  the  parable  as  an  exhortation  to  almsgiving  are 
not  so  slight  as  D.  R.  Fletcher  contends  [cf.  §  7-812].  The  eschatological  motiva¬ 
tion  presented  in  the  parable  is  a  prominent  feature  in  Synoptic  passages  which 
teach  almsgiving  (Mt  6:19  ff.  par.;  Lk  14:13  ff.).  Underlying  the  symbolism 
is  the  idea  familiar  to  Jewish  piety  that  a  man  practicing  almsgiving  distributes, 
not  his  own,  but  God’s  property. 

The  difficulty  of  the  steward’s  immorality  disappears  when  we  realize  that  the 
argument  here  is  a  fortiori.  In  two  other  Lukan  passages  (11:13;  18:6  f.)  the 
behavior  of  evil  persons  is  treated  as  relevant  to  the  discussion.  But  in  neither 
case  is  the  wicked  man  held  up  as  an  ideal.  The  thought  is:  if  such  and  such  a 
principle  applies  even  in  the  relationship  between  wicked  men,  will  it  not  apply 
all  the  more  in  the  relationship  between  God  and  the  faithful  ?  There  remains  the 
difficulty  of  identifying  the  “friends”  of  v.  9.  The  analogy  of  certain  Jewish 
metaphors  suggests  that  these  friends  are  a  personification  of  the  almsdeeds 
performed  with  the  mammon  of  iniquity. 

The  parable,  then,  is  of  a  Semitic  type,  originating  with  Jesus  Himself  or  in 
Christian  circles  under  Jewish  influence.  The  original  conclusion  was  v.  9. 
Gentile  Christians,  unaccustomed  to  Semitic  symbolism,  focused  on  the  steward’s 
immorality  rather  than  on  his  giving  away  money.  These  Gentiles  then  attached 
vv.  10-13  to  the  parable  in  order  to  draw  a  moral — the  moral  of  faithfulness. 
In  fine,  the  point  of  the  story  is  to  inculcate  almsgiving.  An  ironical  interpreta¬ 
tion  would  seem  too  subtle  for  a  piece  of  popular  preaching. — R.  J.  W. 


571.  A.  Wifstrand,  “Lukas  xviii.  7,”  NT  Stud  11(1,  ’64  )  72-74. 

The  difficult  word  makrothymein  must  mean  “delay”  (“saumen,  auf  sich 
warten  lassen”),  but  the  texts  adduced  for  this  meaning  are  not  all  satisfactory. 
The  best  parallels  are  in  Chrvsostom,  PG  57,  351  (on  Matthew)  and  54,  409 
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(on  Genesis).  For  the  addition  of  the  construction  kai  rnakrothymei  ep’  autois 
there  are  parallels  in  the  LXX  where  a  finite  Hebrew  adverbial  clause  added 
to  a  participle  with  waw  is  rendered  by  a  main  clause  with  kai  or  de:  Jer  14:15. 
This  occurs  in  the  NT  in  2  Jn  2  and  Jn  5:44,  and  similar  usages  are  found  in 
other  Greek  literature. — G.  W.  M. 

Lk  22:28-30,  cf.  §  9-539. 

572.  J.  A.  Grassi,  “Emmaus  Revisited  (Luke  24,13-35  and  Acts  8,26-40),” 
CathBib Quart  26  (4,  ’64)  463-467. 

J.  Dupont  [cf.  §  2-58]  has  noted  the  similarities  between  Christ’s  encounter 
with  the  disciples  on  the  road  to  Emmaus  and  Philip’s  meeting  with  the  eunuch 
on  the  road  to  Gaza.  A  few  years  later,  R.  Orlett  [cf.  §  4-103]  pointed  out  the 
influence  of  the  primitive  liturgy  on  the  Emmaus  account  and  explained  that 
Luke’s  story  was  intended  to  teach  how  Jesus  is  always  present  to  the  believer 
through  the  preaching  of  the  word  and  the  breaking  of  the  bread.  A  re-examina¬ 
tion  of  the  two  Lukan  accounts  suggests  further  conclusions:  (1)  the  mysterious 
stranger  at  Emmaus  represents  Christ  manifesting  Himself  through  the  unknown 
stranger,  the  travelling  apostle  of  the  early  Church;  and  (2)  he  who  willingly 
accepts  this  stranger  and  listens  to  his  explanation  of  the  Scriptures  comes  to 
know  Christ  Himself,  especially  in  the  breaking  of  the  bread.  These  conclusions 
are  confirmed  by  the  occurrence  of  the  same  theme  in  other  NT  passages,  e.g., 
Lk  10:16;  Mt  10:40;  Gal  4:13-15;  etc.,  in  which  Christ  and  the  apostle  are  so 
closely  linked  that  rejection  or  acceptance  of  the  apostle  signifies  rejection  or 
acceptance  of  Christ. — K.  J.  H. 

John 

573.  F.-M.  Braun,  “La  lumiere  du  monde,”  RevThom  64  (3,  ’64)  341-363. 

The  name  logos  which  John  attributes  to  the  historical  Christ,  compresses 
within  itself  the  entire  message  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  John  may  have  derived 
the  word  from  Philo,  but  the  idea  behind  the  word  is  not  the  contribution  of  any 
philosophical  movement  but  the  result  of  John’s  contemplation  of  Scripture. 
With  this  one  word  logos,  John  unites  two  typically  OT  notions:  the  word  of 
Yahweh  and  hypostatic  Wisdom.  Each  of  these  ideas  manifests  a  divine  creative 
activity.  The  first  idea,  under  the  dynamic  aspect  of  salvation-history,  continues 
first  creation  down  to  the  moment  of  the  eschatological,  second  creation ;  the 
other  idea,  under  a  more  noetic  aspect,  expresses  man’s  capability  to  perceive 
with  his  intellect  and  praise  with  his  will  the  creative  power  of  God.  John  thus 
draws  together  in  the  term  logos  the  prophetic  idea  of  dabar  and  the  sapiential 
concept  of  hokmah. 

The  Evangelist’s  center  of  interest  lies,  not  in  the  harmony  of  the  universe 
put  there  by  its  Creator,  but  in  the  glorification  of  man.  The  Logos  is  the  light 
illuminating  all  men.  This  light,  however,  is  not  to  be  understood  in  a  merely 
intellectual  way  but  as  the  Truth  which  confronts  each  man  with  transforming 
salvation.  This  light,  like  the  salvation  which  it  brings,  never  reaches  anyone 
except  in  and  through  the  sarx  of  Christ. 
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The  Logos  is  in  our  midst  as  a  new  eternal  covenant.  This  last  statement, 
more  dependent  upon  sapiential  literature  than  upon  the  prophetic  (Sir  24:6; 
Prov  8:31;  Wis  7:27),  can  be  established  from  the  Prologue.  With  Bultmann, 
however,  we  must  admit  that  the  word  diatheke  is  otherwise  a  stranger  to  the 
Fourth  Gospel’s  vocabulary.  When  he  presented  the  Logos  as  the  “light  of  men” 
(1:4,  9),  John  may  not  have  been  thinking  of  any  formal  alliance  but  he 
certainly  had  in  mind  a  communion  (koinonia) ,  according  to  which  man  is  with 
God  and  walks  in  His  light  (1  Jn  1:5-7).  Here  is  the  point  where  creation  and 
redemption  meet,  where  all  epochs  and  all  ideas  join,  where  the  prophets  and 
the  wise  men  come  together,  in  the  light  which  now  beckons  us  to  be  saved. 
— C.  St. 

4 

574.  E.  Grasser,  “Die  Antijiidische  Polemik  im  Johannesevangelium,”  NTStud 
11  (1,  ’64)  74-90. 

(1)  The  question  of  whether  or  not  there  is  anti-Semitism  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel  is  false  because  distorted  by  modern  conceptions.  (2)  The  key  to 
understanding  the  anti-Jewish  polemic  does  not  lie  in  the  use  of  Ioudaios  because 
the  word  is  not  univocal  in  John.  (3)  The  point  at  issue  between  Jesus  and  the 
Jews  first  appears  in  Jn  1:17  and  pervades  the  whole  Gospel:  it  is  the  Law 
understood  as  the  epitome  of  all  Jewish  opposition  to  Christ.  (4)  But  “the 
Jews”  are  not  the  real  Jewish  people  opposed  for  their  legalism;  instead  they 
are  a  stylized  type  of  the  Jewish  religion  in  its  opposition  to  Christianity.  (5) 
The  climactic  moment  of  the  controversy,  Jn  8:12-59,  shows  that  this  opposition 
reaches  to  the  deeper  level  of  Johannine  dualism:  the  conflict  is  the  krisis  which 
Jesus  brought  upon  this  world,  symbolized  by  the  Jews  who  are  incapable  of 
understanding  Him.  (6)  The  situation  of  the  author’s  time,  the  exclusion  of  the 
Christians  from  the  synagogue  and  persecution  of  them,  is  projected  back  into 
the  life  of  Jesus.  But  the  fact  that  Ioudaios  and  kosmos  are  synonymous,  which 
is  a  key  to  understanding  many  aspects  of  the  Gospel,  indicates  that  the  primary 
motive  of  the  anti-Jewish  polemic  lies  in  the  author’s  theological  reflection  on 
Jesus’  coming  as  the  krisis  of  the  world,  not  in  the  opposition  between  Church 
and  synagogue.  (7)  The  purpose  of  the  Gospel  is  neither  polemical  nor 
missionary,  but  it  is  to  strengthen  and  clarify  the  Christian  community’s  under¬ 
standing  of  its  own  position.  The  real  polemic  is  against  the  secularization  of 
Christianity. — G.  W.  M. 

575.  J.  Leal,  “El  clima  de  la  fe  en  la  Redaktionsgeschichte  del  IV  Evangelio,” 
EstBib  22  (2,  ’63)  141-177. 

The  study  of  a  Gospel  in  itself,  in  the  form  in  which  it  has  come  down  to  us 
(Redaktionsgeschichte) ,  avoids  the  shortcomings  of  the  “atomizing”  tendencies 
in  the  method  of  Formgeschichte  while  profiting  from  its  positive  results.  An 
application  of  Redaktionsgeschichte  to  the  Fourth  Gospel  ought  to  begin  with 
the  atmosphere  of  faith  in  which  the  Gospel  was  composed,  and  using  this  climate 
as  the  norm  of  interpretation,  consider  the  text  in  its  theological  profundity, 
while  not  denying  its  historical  basis. 
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(1)  To  begin  with  this  atmosphere  of  faith  means  that  faith  has  a  role  as  a 
literary  factor  in  the  Gospel.  That  faith  actually  has  such  a  role  can  be  seen  from 
the  importance  attached  to  the  word  pisteuein  in  the  Gospel  as  well  as  in  the 
total  structure  and  intention  of  the  work  (20:30-31).  This  “spiritual  Gospel,” 
written  with  the  promised  help  of  the  Spirit  (14:26),  stresses  the  signs  wrought 
by  Jesus,  and  by  employing  a  system  of  key  words  and  numbers  mediates  their 
deep  meaning  within  the  lived  experience  of  the  Church.  (2)  This  same  at¬ 
mosphere  thus  imposes  itself  as  the  norm  of  interpretation,  not  only  in  the 
meaning  of  certain  words  such  as  “Lamb,”  “wine,”  etc.,  but  also  in  attributing 
to  the  intention  of  the  author  the  full  theological  possibilities  of  such  passages 
as  c.  6  and  19:25-27,  etc. 

(3)  The  negative  judgment  passed  by  Bultmann  and  others  on  the  historicity 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel  must  be  corrected  in  the  light  of  the  “faith-climate”  which 
dictated  the  modes  of  its  composition.  There  is  the  double  perspective  of  the 
historical  fact  (often  supported  by  archaeological  and  geographical  discoveries 
of  recent  years)  and  the  interpretation  of  the  fact  (as  D.  Mollat  has  shown  in 
regard  to  the  use  of  John's  “spatial  vocabulary”).  We  must  recognize  that 
gospel  is  a  distinct  literary  type  in  which  witness  is  made  to  a  historical  fact 
and  to  its  meaning;  and  we  must  include  the  Gospel  of  John  in  this  category. 
— F.  M.  * 

576.  F.  Pack,  “The  Gospel  of  John  in  the  Twentieth  Century,”  RestorQuart  7 
(4,  '63)  173-185. 


The  research  of  recent  years  has  tended  to  give  increased  attention  to  the 
historical  reliability  of  the  Gospel  and  to  appreciate  its  Palestinian  background, 
its  OT  roots  and  its  Jewish  flavor.  Because  the  final  chapter  conveys  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  Gospel  was  composed  by  an  eyewitness,  the  book  is  most  intimately 
connected  with  the  life  and  ministry  of  Jesus. — J.  J.  C. 

577.  J.  W.  Roberts,  “Some  Observations  on  the  Meaning  of  ‘Eternal  Life’  in 
the  Gospel  of  John,”  RestorQuart  7  (4,  ’63)  186-193. 

Eternal  life  in  Christ  is  the  main  theme  of  John’s  Gospel.  The  adjective 
“eternal”  signifies  not  so  much  that  the  life  will  never  end  as  that  the  believer 
has  everlasting  security  through  his  share  in  the  eternal  nature  of  God’s  life. 

-j.  j.  c. 


578.  R.  L.  Roberts,  “An  Analysis  of  the  Gospel  According  to  John,”  Restor 
Quart  7  (4,  ’63)  194-201. 

The  three  main  parts  of  the  Gospel  are:  the  prologue  which  sets  forth  a  very 
special  purpose  for  the  narrative  and  states  a  doctrinal  position;  the  narrative, 
which  supports  the  doctrine  of  the  prologue;  the  epilogue  which  indicates  that 
John  is  the  writer  and  thus  guarantees  the  credibility  of  the  book.  An  alternative, 
but  less  satisfying,  analysis  has  been  proposed  by  B.  Lindars.  He  finds  in  the 
Gospel  a  cyclic  repetition  of  its  leading  ideas  and  themes  beginning  with  the 
prologue  which  contains  the  whole  Gospel  in  germ. — J.  J.  C. 
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579.  E.  D.  Stockton,  “Living  Water  in  St.  John,”  AusCathRec  41  (3,  ’64) 
217-226. 

With  many  recent  scholars,  the  NEB  takes  Jn  7:37-39  as  stating  that  the 
living  waters  come  from  Jesus.  The  passage  therefore  proclaims  that  the  out¬ 
pouring  of  the  Spirit  is  imminent,  and  Jesus  identifies  Himself  with  the  Rock 
from  which  the  living  waters  flow.  The  OT  writers,  especially  the  prophets, 
used  water  imagery  to  signify  the  effusion  of  the  Spirit,  and  living  water  was 
portrayed  as  emanating  from  the  rock  or  from  the  Temple.  In  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  Jesus  identifies  Himself  with  the  Temple  (2:19-21)  and  with  the  Rock 
(7:38).  Thus  John  teaches  that  by  virtue  of  Christ’s  death  and  glorification,  His 
body  is  the  source  of  the  Spirit  for  those  who  believe.  This  doctrine  was  later 
developed  by  the  Fathers  with  reference  to  baptism.  And  it  seems  likely  that 
the  Evangelist  would  have  favored  a  development  along  Eucharistic  lines,  since 
there  are  several  significant  parallels  between  the  living  water  texts  and  Jn  6. 

The  living  water  tradition  in  the  OT  and  the  NT  represents  water  (1)  as 
living  or  flowing;  (2)  intended  to  be  drunk,  slaking  thirst  of  a  spiritual  nature; 
(3)  dispensed  by  God  who  makes  use  of  instruments  such  as  the  rock,  the 
Temple  and  Christ;  (4)  as  representing  divine  blessings,  especially  the  Spirit 
of  God;  (5)  and  resulting  in  spiritual  life  and  in  the  renewal  of  the  receiver. 

In  the  Bible  there  is  another  water  tradition,  that  of  mystical  waters.  These 
are  (1)  those  of  the  deep;  (2)  not  meant  for  drinking  but  water  into  which 
people  go  down  and  from  which  they  emerge;  (3)  which  God  may  use  either 
for  saving  the  just  or  for  destroying  the  evil,  i.e.,  as  purifying  and  discriminating 
waters;  (4)  and  which  appear  almost  as  the  image  of  death.  Drawing  upon  these 
two  streams  of  thought,  of  the  living  waters  and  the  mystical  waters,  theologians 
should  reconstruct  the  faith  of  the  primitive  Church  concerning  baptism. — J.  J.  C. 

580.  G.  A.  Turner,  “A  Decade  of  Studies  in  John’s  Gospel,”  ChristToday  9 
(Dec.  4,  ’64)  221-222. 

Critics  are  returning  to  a  much  more  conservative  position  with  respect  to 
the  historical  trustworthiness,  the  apostolic  origin,  the  Palestinian  locale,  the 
“primitive”  factuality,  and  the  authentic  theological  insights  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel. 

581.  B.  Vawter,  “Ezekiel  and  John,”  CathBibQuart  26  (4,  ’64)  450-458. 

Two  important  instances  of  Ezekiel’s  influence  on  John  may  be  found  in  the 
Evangelist’s  use  of  the  Son-of-Man  theme  and  in  his  concept  of  the  Paraclete. 
(1)  John’s  use  of  the  Son  of  Man  seems  to  have  been  molded  on  the  prophetic 
model.  In  Ezekiel,  the  Son  of  Man  approaches  the  Servant  of  Isa  53  in  his 
identification  with  the  people  of  God,  and  by  this  unification  of  suffering  and 
glory  in  the  new  creation  of  God’s  people,  the  prophet  may  be  the  forerunner  of 
Jesus.  A  comparison  of  Jn  5:24  ff.  with  Ezek  1 — 3  is  illuminating,  and  the 
similarities  are  striking.  The  unique  Johannine  use  of  hyios  anthropou  (Jn  5:27) 
without  an  article  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  John  is  here  representing 
the  Son  of  Man  precisely  in  his  prophetic  character.  It  is  by  confronting  Israel 
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with  the  word  of  God  that  the  Son  of  Man  is  judge.  Therefore  John  has  used 
the  formula  of  Ezekiel.  This  background  explains  why,  in  John  but  not  the 
Synoptics,  Christ  rather  than  the  Baptist  is  the  eschatological  prophet  like 
Moses. 

(2)  In  Jewish  usage  and  in  the  NT  the  idea  of  the  paraclete  as  a  mediator 
between  God  and  man  is  always  present.  According  to  biblical  thought  both 
mediation  and  revelation  are  properly  prophetic  functions.  John’s  conception  of 
Christ’s  prophetic  office  transforms  the  term  Paraclete  (Jn  14:16)  from  the 
forensic  order  to  that  of  revealer  of  God  and  priestly  mediator  (1  Jn  2:1). 
If  we  ask  who  among  the  OT  prophets  had  the  priestly  character  of  mediator 
and  can  best  qualify  as  the  type  of  the  Johannine  Paraclete,  the  answer  is  Ezekiel. 
Upon  him  the  sins  of  the  people  were  laid  (Ezek  4:4-8),  and  as  a  prophet  he 
stood  between  Yahweh  and  His  people  to  intercede  for  them  (Ezek  9:8;  11:13). 
Thus  Ezekiel’s  Son  of  Man  serves  as  a  transition  to  the  Suffering  Servant  and 
contributes  to  the  understanding  of  Johannine  usage  of  Paraclete  as  prophet. 
-L.  J.  T. 

John,  cf.  §§  9-709— 711. 

582.  [Jn  1:1-18]  R.  Kelly,  “El  logos,”  RevistBib  26  (113-114,  ’64)  146-151. 

A  study  is  presented  of  logos  in  philosophy,  in  the  OT  and  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel. 

583.  H.  Langkammer,  “Die  Zugehorigkeit  des  Satzteiles  ho  gegonen  in  Joh 
1,3.4  bei  Hieronymus,”  BibZeit  8  (2,  ’64)  295-298. 

A  study  of  Jerome’s  quotations  of  Jn  1:3  f.  shows  that  he  preferred  the  read¬ 
ing  sine  ipso  factum  est  nihil  quod  factum  cst.  In  ipso  vita  erat.  He  was  not 
opposed  on  principle  to  the  variant  reading  sine  ipso  factum  est  nihil.  Quod 
factum  est  in  ipso  vita  erat;  but  he  feared  that  the  verses  so  punctuated  might 
be  given  a  heretical  interpretation. — J.  A.  S. 

584.  F.  Salvoni,  “Nevertheless,  My  Hour  Has  Not  Yet  Come  (John  2:4),” 
RestorQuart  7  (4,  ’63)  236-241. 

The  difficulties  which  some  find  in  the  verse  disappear  when  the  passage  is 
properly  understood.  Jesus  said  to  Mary  that  He  was  independent  of  her  because 
He  had  to  obey  His  heavenly  Father  rather  than  His  earthly  mother.  However, 
His  complete  glory  and  independence  from  her  will  come  only  in  the  hour  of 
glorification,  the  hour  of  His  death  according  to  the  plan  of  John’s  Gospel. 
Because  Jesus  at  Cana  was  still  submitting  in  a  certain  way  to  Mary,  He  could 
accomplish  her  will  and  give  the  wine  to  the  bridal  couple.  With  this  explana¬ 
tion  the  entire  narrative  becomes  harmonious.  Everything  exalts  Jesus  which  is 
the  principal  point  of  John’s  entire  Gospel. — J.  J.  C. 

585.  J.  Mehlmann,  “£  Preciso  Que  Aquele  Cresqa  E  Eu  Diminua  (Jo  3,  30),” 
RevCultT eol  3  (2,  ’63)  85-105. 

Jn  5:25-29,  cf.  §  9-551. 
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586.  V.  Ruland,  “Sign  and  Sacrament.  John’s  Bread  of  Life  Discourse  (Chap¬ 
ter  6),”  Interpretation  18  (4,  ’64)  450-462. 

It  is  characteristic  of  John  to  rearrange  the  sayings  and  events  of  his  sources 
in  convenient  chronological  and  psychological  settings.  In  Jn  6  the  miracle  of 
the  loaves  subtly  prefigures  the  Eucharist,  for  Christ  Himself  distributes  the 
bread.  John  probably  began  with  this  multiplication  of  loaves  narrative  in  his 
sources  and  with  it  he  conflated  material  from  the  Last  Supper  Eucharist  ac¬ 
count,  the  confession  of  Peter’s  faith,  questions  about  Christ’s  sonship  and  logia 
gathered  from  miscellaneous  contexts.  The  theme  of  bread  is  enriched  with 
the  imagery  of  covenant  fellowship,  manna  and  the  eschatological  banquet. 
L.  Bouyer’s  theory  of  sacrifice  as  a  meal  shared  by  God  and  man  suggests  that 
John  is  here  saying,  not  only  that  the  NT  sacrificial  meal  is  spiritual  as  opposed 
to  the  OT  Passover  meal,  but  also  that  it  is  sacramental. 

In  the  Fourth  Gospel’s  “signs,”  Christ  frequently  invests  an  event  or  truth 
with  OT  symbolism  of  bread,  life,  water  and  light.  When  questions  and  mis¬ 
understandings  follow,  Jesus  explains.  What  He  says  divides  His  hearers  into 
those  who  believe  and  those  who  cling  to  a  material  interpretation  of  the  sign. 
The  Evangelist  in  Jn  6  follows  this  “sign”  paradigm,  and  the  thought  may  be 
summarized  thus.  (1)  Christ  manifests  Himself  as  the  Father’s  visible,  personal 
self-expression  to  the  world,  a  manifest  offer  of  grace.  “This  is  Christ’s  own 
Person  as  primordial  sacrament.”  (2)  Christ  promises  a  future  sacrament,  His 
flesh  and  blood.  (3)  Finally,  the  outstanding  effect  of  the  Eucharist  as  a  sacra¬ 
ment  will  be  to  actualize  the  Church  itself  as  sacrament  of  visible  unity. — J.  T.  T. 

587.  T.  H.  Olbricht,  “Its  Works  Are  Evil  (John  7:7),”  RestorQuart  7  (4, 
’63)  242-244. 

The  “world,”  used  as  a  term  to  signify  enmity  against  God,  was  especially 
meaningful  for  those  with  a  background  of  Hellenistic  religious  philosophy. 
However,  the  Johannine  concept  of  the  “world”  differed  from  the  Hellenistic 
at  crucial  points  such  as  the  following.  (1)  The  cosmic  ruler  of  this  world  leads 
the  rebellion  against  God.  (2)  The  world  in  rebellion  against  God  fails  to 
recognize  its  plight.  (3)  The  world  in  enmity  belittles  the  world  that  is  from 
above.  Not  only  the  immoral  belong  to  the  “world,”  but  also  all  who  have  not 
entered  into  relationship  with  God,  even  disciples  such  as  Judas  and  those  whose 
lives  do  not  produce  the  fruits  of  the  kingdom  (Jn  15:2,  6). — J.  J.  C. 

588.  N.  A.  Dahl,  “Manndraperen  og  hans  far  (Joh  8:44)”  [The  Murderer 
and  His  Father],  NorskTeolTid  64  (3,  ’63)  129-162. 

The  difficulty  in  this  verse  is  to  identify  “the  father.”  Some  textual  variants 
bear  witness  to  the  problem,  and  interpreters  have  differed  greatly  in  their 
opinions.  No  doubt  we  should  think  of  Cain;  and  this  identification  is  in  accord 
with  a  Jewish  haggada  which  was  then  very  widespread.  Cain  is  “the  murderer,” 
the  son  of  the  devil,  and  a  liar.  The  devil’s  descendants  in  their  turn  beget 
persons  like  the  devil.  The  tenses  used  in  the  verse  show  that  it  is  a  permanent 
symbol,  one  above  time.  In  the  same  passage,  the  reference  to  Abraham  is 
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another  instance  of  rabbinic  interpretation.  It  is  likely,  but  not  proved,  that  the 
ancient  Church  interpreted  the  verse  as  referring  to  Cain.  The  text  itself  is 
perhaps  corrupt,  and  vve  can  conjecturally  emend  it  thus:  hymeis  ek  tou  patros 
tou  ek  tou  diabolou  este.  The  entire  passage  is  concerned  with  Jews  more  or 
less  influenced  by  Gnosticism  who  did  not  truly  believe  in  Jesus. — L.-M.  D. 

589.  E.  Jungkuntz,  “An  Approach  to  the  Exegesis  of  John  10:34-36,”  Cone 
TheolMon  35  (9,  ’64)  556-565. 

The  usual  interpretations  of  the  text  leave  us  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma: 
either  Jesus  is  arguing  in  a  rabbinic  fashion  ad  hominem  according  to  the  princi¬ 
ple  geserah  shawa  and  irrelevantly:  or  (2)  He  is  guilty  of  equivocation  or 
begging  the  question.  Such  interpretations  fail  to  deal  adequately  with  the 
clause  “Scripture  cannot  be  broken.”  The  key  to  understanding  these  verses  is 
the  word  luthenai ,  “be  broken,”  which  is  to  be  understood  as  an  antonym  to 
pleroo,  “fulfill.”  The  statement  that  “Scripture  cannot  be  broken”  means 
“Scripture  cannot  be  kept  from  fulfillment.”  The  appropriateness  of  this  asser¬ 
tion  in  Jesus’  reply  to  His  accusers  is  evident  both  from  a  consideration  of  the 
prophetic  and  typical  character  of  the  OT  judges  to  whom  Ps  82  refers  and 
from  a  consideration  of  the  Johannine  context  which  emphasizes  Jesus’  role  as 
judge.  Thus  Jesus’  answer  to  His  accusers  contains  an  assertion  of  His  divinity, 
for  He  is  the  judge  par  excellence,  the  shepherd,  the  deliverer  of  His  people. 
— J.  O’R. 

590.  J.  P.  Martin,  “History  and  Eschatology  in  the  Lazarus  Narrative,  John 
11.1-44,”  Scot! ournTheol  17  (3,  ’64)  332-343. 

The  problem  of  history  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  eschatological.  The  Lazarus 
incident  brings  out  in  a  peculiar  way  that  for  John  the  life  of  Jesus  is  the 
anticipation  of  the  Church  which  in  itself  is  an  anticipation  of  the  final  consum¬ 
mation.  A  study  of  several  features  of  the  Lazarus  account  shows  how  the 
Evangelist  has  answered  two  major  problems  of  his  time:  the  delay  of  the 
parousia  and  the  problem  of  death  in  the  face  of  Gnostic  indifference  to  it. 

(1)  The  realism  of  death.  Probably  as  a  thrust  at  the  Gnostics,  John  insists 
that  Lazarus  was  truly  dead,  but  he  keeps  this  death  in  tension  with  the  promise 
of  life.  (2)  The  relation  of  the  Last  Day  to  Jesus’  “I  am.”  The  real  problem  of 
Johannine  eschatology  emerges  here,  a  problem  which  the  dialogue  between 
Jesus  and  Martha  resolves  in  terms  of  the  tension  between  present  and  future. 
Men  who  believe  that  Jesus  alone  is  the  bearer  of  life  must  await  His  coming, 
for  the  full  consummation  of  faith  is  on  the  Last  Day  when  all  the  dead  will 
partake  of  a  true  resurrection.  But  in  order  to  share  a  future  resurrection  unto 
life,  men  here  and  now  must  live  and  believe  in  Jesus. 

(3)  Jesus’  delay  in  coming  to  Lazarus.  This  action  must  be  referred  to  the 
delay  of  the  parousia.  Jesus’  acts  are  governed  by  the  will  of  the  Father,  and 
the  Church’s  faith  in  the  Father’s  sovereignty  and  her  experience  of  Jesus’ 
Resurrection  allowed  her  to  readjust  from  eager  expectation  of  an  imminent 
consummation  to  a  state  of  patient  waiting  for  the  parousia.  (4)  The  allusive 
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parallelism  between  the  raising  of  Lazarus  and  Jesus’  Resurrection.  So  carefully 
does  John  relate  the  Lazarus  narrative  to  the  larger  Passion  narrative  that  the 
situation  of  the  post-Resurrection  Church  could  not  have  been  the  Sitz  ini  Leben 
that  created  the  story.  The  Evangelist  strongly  draws  out  the  dependence  of  the 
raising  of  Lazarus  upon  Jesus’  Resurrection  and  thus  answers  the  question 
“Did  Lazarus  really  rise?’’  by  affirming  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus. — R.  E.  M. 

591.  A.  Laurentin,  "We'attah  -  Kai  nun.  Formule  caracteristique  des  textes 
juridiques  et  liturgiques  (a  propos  de  Jean  17,5),”  Biblica  45  (2,  ’64) 
168-197;  (3,  ’64)  413-432. 

This  investigation  of  the  meaning  and  use  of  the  expression  kai  nun  has  been 
called  forth  by  Jn  17:5  where  the  words  kai  nun  .  .  .  su  and  para  seauto  are 
considered  by  some  critics  to  be  a  gloss.  Since  the  words  kai  nun  reproduce  the 
Hebrew  we'attah,  the  study  begins  with  the  examination  of  the  various  uses  of 
that  phrase  in  the  OT.  We'attah  is  never  used  as  a  connective  but  always  denotes 
a  reversal  of  an  attitude  or  a  situation,  and  therefore  it  occurs  in  dialogues, 
appeals  and  prayers,  but  never  in  narratives.  The  phrase  is  mostly  followed  by 
an  imperative,  a  jussive  or  a  cohortative.  We'attah  has  a  special  use  in  juridical 
and  liturgical  contexts.  The  chief  characteristics  of  this  expression  are:  (1)  it 
expresses  a  reaction  to  a  strong  emotion,  mostly  in  prayers;  (2)  the  emotion 
is  directed  by  a  preamble  forming  the  first  part  of  the  prayer;  (3)  it  is  one  of 
the  keys  for  the  comprehension  of  the  whole  composition. 

Kai  nun  is  very  rarely  used  in  the  NT :  never  in  the  Synoptics,  10  times  in 
John’s  Gospel  and  Epistles,  10  times  in  Acts,  3  in  Paul,  once  in  Jude,  never 
in  the  rest  of  the  NT.  In  Acts  the  phrase  is  used  in  much  the  same  sense  as  in 
the  OT.  In  John  it  seems  to  have  a  temporal  meaning,  although  the  Semitic 
meaning  is  also  possible.  In  conclusion,  we'attah  is  a  characteristically  OT 
expression  which  has  passed  into  the  Johannine  writings  and  into  Acts.  Its 
use  provides  us  with  the  means  for  determining  the  literary  form  of  the  passage 
or  composition  in  which  it  occurs. — P.  P.  S. 

592.  J.  Mehlmann,  “Salome,  A  Mae  Dos  Filhos  De  Zebedeu,  ‘Irma’  De 
Nossa  Senhora  (Jo  19,  25),”  RevCultT eol  3  (2,  ’63)  56-84. 

Acts  of  the  Apostles 

593.  R.  Glover,  “  ‘Luke  the  Antiochene’  and  Acts,”  NT  Stud  11  (1,  ’64)  97-106. 

The  Anti-Marcionite  Prologue  to  Luke  states  that  “Luke  was  a  Syrian  of 
Antioch.”  The  following  points  argue  in  favor  of  this  statement:  Acts  contains 
much  purely  local  knowledge  about  the  Antiochene  church  and  nothing  about 
the  Alexandrian  or  Roman  churches;  Luke  reports  very  detailed  information 
about  Barnabas  up  to  the  latter’s  journey  from  Antioch  to  Cyprus  (when  Luke 
himself  would  have  left  Antioch)  ;  Luke  alone  relates  the  mission  of  the  Seventy 
(among  whom  tradition  includes  Barnabas)  ;  Luke  is  the  only  Evangelist  to 
include  much  information  about  Herod  Antipas,  and  he  even  contradicts  Mark 
in  this  respect;  finally,  Acts  13:1  is  unique  in  naming  five  leaders  of  the 
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Antiochene  church:  much  of  Luke’s  information  could  have  been  derived  from 
Barnabas  and  Manaen,  who  was  the  foster-brother  of  Herod.  In  addition  it  is 
difficult  to  see  why  the  statement  of  the  Prologue  was  made  if  it  was  not  true. 
If  this  argument  provides  sources  for  material  peculiar  to  the  third  Gospel,  it 
also  provides  the  sources  for  most  of  Acts. — G.  W.  M. 

Acts,  cf.  §  9-562. 

594.  R.  A.  Martin,  “Syntactical  Evidence  of  Aramaic  Sources  in  Acts  i-xv,” 
NT  Stud  11  (1,  ’64)  38-59. 

The  relative  frequencies  of  three  syntactical  features  are  studied  here:  (1) 
kai  (co-ordinating  independent  clauses)  and  de,  (2)  various  prepositions  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  en  and  (3)  articles  separated  from  their  substantives.  Tabulated  sum¬ 
maries  of  these  are  given  for  the  following  bodies  of  material.:  Acts  1 — 12; 
13:1 — 15:35;  15:36 — 28:31;  the  subsections  of  Acts  16 — 28,  extrabiblical  Greek 
writers  (papyri,  Josephus,  Polybius,  Epictetus,  Plutarch)  and  subsections  of 
Genesis,  Samuel  and  Kings ;  the  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  sections  of  Daniel  LXX 
and  Theodotion  and  of  LXX  Ezra  and  1  Esdras;  subsections  of  Acts  1 — 15; 
Lk  1 — 2.  These  data  suggest  the  following  conclusions.  The  style  of  Luke-Acts 
with  respect  to  these  syntactical  features  is  not  consistent:  some  subsections  of 
Acts  1 — 15  and  of  Lk  1 — 2,  as  opposed  to  other  parts  of  Acts  and  to  original 
Greek  writings,  are  clearly  parallel  to  the  translation  Greek  of  the  OT.  This 
suggests  that  Semitic  sources  lie  behind  those  subsections.  Further,  varying 
percentages  of  deviation  from  translation  Greek  frequencies  suggest  that  Lk 
1 — 2  has  Hebrew  sources  and  the  subsections  of  Acts  1 — 15  Aramaic  sources. 
Comparative  tabulations  of  subject-verb  and  verb-subject  word  orders,  follow¬ 
ing  studies  by  J.  M.  Rife  and  D.  J.  Wieand,  confirm  this  last  conclusion. 
— G.  W.  M. 

595.  [Acts  1:1-11]  J.  A.  T.  Robinson,  “Ascendancy/’  AndNewQuart  5  (2, 
’64)  5-9. 

The  Ascension,  as  recorded  in  Acts,  does  not  describe  a  movement  in  space 
or  a  moment  in  time  but  “is  quite  simply  the  assertion  of  Christ’s  ascendancy, 
of  his  claim  to  control  the  entire  universe.” 

596.  [Acts  6:1 — 8:3]  G.  Rinaldi,  “Stefano,”  BibOriente  6  (4-5,  ’64)  153-162. 

The  importance  of  Stephen  in  the  history  of  the  early  Church  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that  he  is  given  two  chapters  of  Acts.  In  his  speech  he  answers  at 
length,  though  indirectly,  the  charge  that  he  has  spoken  against  Moses.  The 
other  charge,  that  he  attacks  the  Temple,  is  met  by  insisting  on  the  need  of  a 
more  spiritual  cult.  Jewish  documents  of  the  late  first  century  and  of  the  second 
century  contain  similar  sentiments.  In  order  to  win  over  the  Gentiles,  Stephen 
saw  the  need  of  doing  away  with  what  was  particularistic  in  cult.  He  proclaimed 
the  need  of  this  change  and  thus  brought  about  his  martyrdom. — J.  J.  C. 

Acts  8:26-40,  cf.  §  9-572. 
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597.  [Acts  10]  P.  L.  Schoonheim,  “De  centurio  Cornelius”  [Cornelius  the 
Centurion],  NedTheolTijd  18  (6,  ’64)  453-475. 

Something  of  the  background  of  the  centurion  of  Acts  10  can  be  learned  from 
what  we  know  about  the  life  and  the  mentality  of  army  officers  in  the  Roman 
Empire.  In  order  to  be  a  centurion,  a  person  had  to  be  a  Roman  citizen,  but  not 
necessarily  by  birth,  if  he  served  in  an  auxiliary  corps.  In  any  case,  Cornelius’ 
position  brought  him  into  contact  with  many  Oriental  religions  which  had  made 
their  way  into  the  West.  He  had  chosen  to  live  according  to  the  Jewish  religion 
as  one  ‘‘who  feared  God,”  which  obliged  him  to  attend  Sabbath  services,  to 
observe  the  Sabbath  rest  and  to  keep  the  Jewish  dietary  laws.  According  to 
Acts  10:2,  he  “gave  alms  liberally  to  the  people  and  prayed  constantly,”  which 
means  that  he  lived  to  the  full  the  OT  teaching  that  combined  love  of  God  with 
love  of  man.  It  is  characteristic  of  Luke  that  Cornelius  is  led  by  God’s  initiative 
from  the  fullness  of  Jewish  belief  to  the  Christian  faith  which  confesses  one 
Lord  for  all  mankind  and  salvation  equally  for  all  men. — W.  B. 

598.  B.  Gartner,  “Paulus  und  Barnabas  in  Lystra.  Zu  Apg.  14,  8 — 15,” 
SvenskExegArs  27  (’62)  83-88. 

Important  parallels  from  non-biblical  writings  are  cited  for  details  of  this 
passage.  For  14:14,  e.g.,  parallels  are  found  in  Dio  Chrysostom’s  Discourse  35,  9 
and  in  Appian’s  Roman  History ,  Civil  Wars,  1,  66,  300. — L.-M.  D. 

599.  J.  G.  Griffiths,  “Was  Damaris  an  Egyptian?  (Acts  17,  34),”  BibZeit  8 
(2,  ’64)  293-295. 

A  comparative  study  of  Greek  proper  names  which  are  derived  from  Egyptian 
makes  it  solidly  probable  that  Damaris  derives  from  an  Egyptian  name  T’-mr 
or  T'-mrt  meaning  “the  beloved  one.”  During  the  Hellenistic-Roman  period, 
there  were  close  cultural  and  economic  relations  between  Athens  and  Egypt  so 
that  Damaris’  presence  in  Athens  would  not  be  unlikely. — J.  A.  S. 

EPISTLES— APOCALYPSE 

Paul 

600.  L.  Arias,  “La  Gracia  en  San  Pablo  y  en  San  Agustin,”  Sahnanticensis  11 
(1-2,  ’64)  97-145. 

Paul’s  writings  on  divine  grace  profoundly  influenced  Augustine’s  thought, 
as  is  evident  from  the  numerous  similarities  in  their  works.  (1)  For  both  grace 
meant  experiencing  Christ’s  love  for  the  individual  and  realizing  the  fact  of 
Christ’s  death  for  all  men  (2  Cor  5:15).  This  intellectual  conviction,  or  ex¬ 
perience,  although  an  individual  occurrence,  led  to  one’s  incorporation  into  the 
community  of  believers.  Both  men  experienced  grace  through  a  dramatic 
metanoia  which  led  them  to  service  of  the  community.  (2)  Paul  and  Augustine 
spoke  of  grace  as  a  life  (Gal  2:20;  1  Thes  5:10),  begun  in  baptism,  and  culti¬ 
vated  and  perfected  through  imitation  of  Christ.  (3)  Subsequent  systematic 
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theology  of  grace  should  be  faithful  to  the  original  Pauline  insights  regarding 
justification  and  divine  adoption. — M.  A.  F. 

601.  M.  Balague,  “La  entrega.  Nota  caracteristica  del  verdadero  apostol,” 
RevistBib  26  (113-114,  ’64)  172-178. 

The  foundation  of  spirituality  according  to  Paul  is  the  recognition  of  Christ’s 
redemptive  work;  the  starting  point  is  gratitude;  and  the  distinctive  note  is 
sacrifice. 

602.  L.  N.  Bell,  “Paul’s  Credibility,’’  ChristToday  9  (Nov.  20,  ’64)  193. 

According  to  the  record  as  found  in  the  NT,  the  credibility  of  Paul  is 
unassailable. 

603.  D.  B.  Bronson,  “Paul  and  Apocalyptic  Judaism,’’  JournBibLit  83  (3,  ’64) 
287-292. 

“The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  suggest  an  answer  to  the  double  question: 
what  kind  of  a  Jew  was  Paul  before  his  ‘conversion’  and  what  was  the  content 
or  meaning  of  that  conversion?  The  suggested  answer  is  that  he  was  an 
apocalyptic  Jew  and  that  he  discovered  or  invented  ‘salvation  history’.”  Basic 
to  this  study  is  the  terminology  adopted  from  D.  Rossler,  Gesetz  und  Geschichte 
(1957):  “rabbinic”  implies  an  interest  in  cases  and  rules  and  precedents; 
“apocalyptic”  implies  interest  in  the  total  world  outlook,  in  “the  big  picture.” 
Certain  things  come  to  light  when  this  distinction  is  applied  to  the  Jewish  rela¬ 
tions  with  Rome.  For  NT  history,  the  first  Roman  war  of  66-73  C.E.  is  the 
primary  event.  It  was  upon  this  anvil  that  the  two  institutions  familiar  to  us, 
rabbinic  Judaism  and  the  institutional  Christian  Church,  were  forged. 

In  general,  rabbinic  Jews  tended  to  be  pro-Roman,  apocalyptic  Jews  to  be 
anti-Roman.  In  Paul’s  case  some  factors  worked  in  favor  of  Rome  (cf.  Rom  13), 
but  the  decisive  event  in  his  life  was  a  revelation,  an  apocalypse  (cf.  Gal  1). 
Though  rabbinic  in  much  of  his  thought,  Paul  made  a  decisive  break  with  the 
rabbinic  tradition  when  he  claimed  to  have  been  sent  to  his  dispersed  compatriots 
to  announce  the  fulfillment  of  the  promises  to  Israel  which  were  also  an  affirma¬ 
tion  that  Israel,  not  Rome,  was  the  agent  of  God’s  healing  and  restoring  purpose 
in  history.  Admittedly  this  view  does  not  agree  with  the  traditional  understand- 

§ 

ing  of  Paul  which  is  based  on  Acts.  But  Acts  was  written  after  the  first  Roman 
war,  the  Epistles  were  written  before  it.  Acts  is  pro-Roman  and  represents 
Paul  as  collaborating  with  the  occupation  authorities.  Finally,  the  thesis  here 
presented,  namely  that  the  first  Roman  war  was  the  watershed  of  NT  history, 
can  be  applied  to  other  areas  and  may  clarify  elements  often  overlooked  in  NT 
study. — C.  J.  H. 

604.  J.  A.  Fichtner,  “The  Fellowship  of  the  Saints,”  Chic  Stud  3  (2,  ’64) 

153-169. 

< 

Catholics  may  learn  much  from  Orthodox  and  Protestant  emphasis  on  koinonia 
and  hagioi,  Pauline  concepts  which  are  very  fruitful  for  present-day  Christianity. 
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605.  L.  Goppelt,  “Apokalyptik  und  Typologie  bei  Paulus,”  TheolLitZeit  89 
(5,  ’64)  321-344. 

Apocalyptic  interprets  the  historical  course  of  world  happenings  whose  hidden 
central  point  is  the  chosen  community  of  men  faithful  to  the  Law.  Typology 
interprets  the  individual  proclamations  of  God’s  saving  plan  in  historical  events, 
especially  in  His  acts  of  election.  Both  methods  are  interpretations  of  OT  revela¬ 
tion.  Both  were  taken  over  from  Judaism  and  were  transformed  by  Jesus  and 
the  apostles.  Both  explain  history  as  leading  up  to  Christ  and  as  pointing  to  the 
eschatological  character  of  Jesus’  appearance.  The  decisive  difference  is  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  eschaton.  Apocalyptic  expects  the  eschaton  at  the  end  of 
world  history.  In  Paul’s  typology,  the  eschaton  is  already  present. 

Typology  is  important  as  a  central  theological  interpretation  of  present  salva¬ 
tion  in  Paul  and  in  the  rest  of  the  NT.  Thus  we  understand  the  appearance  of 
Jesus  and  of  His  Church  as  a  fulfillment  of  history.  Typology  does  not  exclude 
apocalyptic  but  sets  it  in  its  proper  relation  to  Paul’s  thought.  Both  apocalyptic 
and  typology  have  a  theological  and  a  religionsgeschichtlich  aspect,  but  in 
typology  the  theological  prevails. — J.  J.  C. 

606.  E.  Halsall,  “Hunt  the  Author.  Statistics,  Literature  and  St  Paul,” 
WiseRev  238  (500, ’64)  131-137. 

A.  Q.  Morton’s  statistical  study  which  concludes  that  most  of  Paul’s  letters 
are  not  authentic  needs  to  be  answered  by  biblical  scholars  who  are  statistically 
trained.  Outside  the  biblical  field  the  value  of  statistics  for  determining  author¬ 
ship  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  recent  work  of  three  scholars.  From  statistics 
Yule  argued  that  Kempis  is  a  better  candidate  than  Gerson  for  the  author  of 
the  Imitation ;  Guiraud  proved  that  some  poems  ascribed  to  Rimbaud  are 
forgeries;  Ellegard  identified  Junius  as  Sir  Philip  Francis. — J.  J.  C. 

607.  J.  Jeremias,  “The  Key  to  Pauline  Theology,”  ExpTimes  76  (1,  ’64)  27-30. 

(1)  The  culture  of  Tarsus  is  not  the  key  to  Pauline  theology,  for  though  Paul 
was  born  there,  he  was  brought  up,  as  W.  C.  van  Unnik  has  shown,  in  Jerusalem. 
(2)  Nor  is  Jerusalem  itself  the  key,  although  Paul  was  trained  thoroughly  as  a 
Pharisee  and  probably  an  ordained  rabbi.  (3)  But  the  key  is  Damascus;  Pauline 
theology  is  a  theology  rooted  in  a  sudden  conversion.  His  awareness  or  under¬ 
standing  of  ten  important  things  is  shown  to  be  rooted  in  the  Damascus  ex¬ 
perience:  his  fellowship  with  Christ,  the  cross  and  its  saving  power,  the 
omnipotence  of  grace,  predestination,  sin,  his  opposition  to  legalism,  his  hope, 
his  sense  of  missionary  obligation,  his  role  and  authority  as  an  apostle  and  (in 
part  at  least)  his  doctrine  of  the  Church. — G.  W.  M. 

608.  S.  Lyonnet,  “II  mistero  della  Chiesa  secondo  San  Paolo,”  BibOriente  6 

(4-5,  ’64)  181-190.  | 

According  to  Paul,  there  are  two  unities  in  the  Church:  that  of  all  Christians 
with  Christ,  and  that  of  all  Christians  among  themselves.  The  present  article 
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discusses  the  notions  of  unity,  body  and  fullness,  omitting  other  notions  which 
are  applied  by  Paul  to  the  Church,  such  as  kingdom,  house,  temple  and 
especially  spouse.  The  images  and  concepts  of  unity,  body  and  fullness  are 
studied  in  Galatians,  1  Corinthians,  Romans,  Colossians  and  Ephesians. — J.  J.  C. 

609.  S.  Lyonnet,  “De  notione  ‘iustitiae  Dei’  apud  S.  Paulum,”  VerbDom  42 
(3-4,  ’64)  121-152. 

In  Rom  1:17  and  3:21-26,  the  question  to  ask  about  the  “justice  of  God”  is, 
not  whether  it  is  an  attribute  of  God  or  a  gift  granted  to  man,  but  rather  what 
attribute  of  God  it  designates.  Chrysostom  was  right  in  maintaining  (PG  55, 
448)  that  dikaiosyne  (“justice”)  in  Ps  142  (143)  :1,  which  underlies  Rom  3:21- 
26,  means  philanthrdpia,  i.e.,  mercy  or  clemency,  not  punitive  justice.  In  the 
OT  fdaqa  means  God’s  covenant  mercy  and  often  stands  in  contrast  to  His 
wrath  (e.g.,  Mic  7:9). 

The  interpretation  of  dikaiosyne  in  Rom  3:6  depends  on  the  meaning  given 
to  the  quotation  from  Ps  50  (51)  :6  in  Rom  3:5  (literally,  “that  Thou  mayest 
be  justified — dikaiothes — in  Thy  words”).  This  is  often  taken  to  mean  “that 
Thy  sentence  of  condemnation  may  be  seen  to  be  just.”  But  the  Greek  Fathers, 
Anselm. and  Thomas  took  it  to  mean  “that  Thou  mayest  be  seen  to  be  faithful 
to  Thy  promises” — in  which  case  here  again  dikaiosyne  means  God’s  saving 
activity  in  delivering  His  people  from  the  consequences  of  their  sins. — J.  F.  Bl. 

610.  R.  Schippers,  “Paul  and  the  Computer,”  ChristT oday  9  (Dec.  4,  ’64) 
223-225. 

Relying  on  data  supplied  by  a  computer,  A.  Q.  Morton  has  recently  calculated 
that  only  five  NT  letters  were  written  by  Paul.  Morton  claims  that  his  thesis 
has  been  opposed  because  of  theological  bias,  but  theologically  speaking,  there  is 
much  less  at  stake  than  he  thinks.  He  would  have  done  far  better  had  he  waited 
until  he  had  stronger  evidence  before  announcing  his  judgments  about  Pauline 
authorship. — J.  J.  C. 

Paul,  cf.  §§  9-461;  9-702;  9-716. 


Romans ,  1-2  Corinthians 


611.  K.  H.  Rengstorf,  “Paulus  och  den  aldsta  romerska  kristenheten”  [Paul 
and  the  Earliest  Roman  Christendom],  SvenskExegArs  27  (’62)  55-71. 

Commentators  ordinarily  do  not  pay  sufficient  attention  to  the  recipients  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  and  write  long  abstract  treatises  without  sufficient  regard 
to  the  concrete  details  of  the  letter.  The  exordium  and  passages  such  as  6:3  ff. 
and  11:1  suggest  that  Paul  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Christians  of  Rome 
and  was  well  known  by  them.  In  all  the  texts  cited,  he  appeals  to  the  faith  they 
share  in  common,  and  the  faith  on  which  he  relies  is,  in  its  formulation, 
“Palestinian.” — L.-M.  D. 
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612.  J.  P.  M.  Sweet,  “ Commentaries  on  Romans/’  Theology  67  (531,  ’64) 
382-387. 

Part  I,  intended  for  general  readers,  discusses  brief  treatments,  weightier 
works  and  translations.  Part  II  is  directed  to  advanced  students.  For  these 
students  “with  the  addition  perhaps  of  Leenhardt,  T.  W.  Manson’s  judgment 
in  the  new  Peake  stands:  ‘Careful  study  of  Barrett,  Dodd  and  Sanday  and 
.  Headlam  will  provide  the  English  reader  with  practically  all  the  information  he 
needs  in  order  to  reach  his  own  understanding  of  the  Apostle’s  meaning’.” 
-J.  J.  C. 

613.  J.  Riedl,  “Salus  paganorum  secundum  Rom  2,”  VerbDom  42  (2,  ’64) 
61-70. 

In  this  summary  of  his  doctoral  thesis,  defended  at  the  Pontifical  Biblical 
Institute  in  Rome,  the  author  examines  the  history  of  the  exegesis  of  Rom 
2:14-16,  then  maintains  that,  according  to  the  text,  since  the  time  of  Christ  all 
pagans  have  had  a  real  chance  of  salvation,  through  so-called  “natural”  knowl¬ 
edge  of  God.  In  Rom  2:14,  Paul  is  saying  that  Gentiles  who  keep  the  natural 
law  will  be  justified  (cf.  Pius  IX,  Denzinger,  1677). — J.  F.  Bl. 

614.  [Rom  3:21-26]  R.  P.  Roth  and  C.  D.  Linton,  “Justification  by  Faith — 
God’s  Free  Gift  to  All  Who  Believe,”  ChristT oday  9  (Nov.  20,  ’64) 
164-167. 

Two  scholars,  the  first  a  Lutheran,  the  second  a  Presbyterian,  present  an 
exegetical  and  expository  study  of  these  important  verses. 

615.  [Rom  9 — 11]  Anon.,  “Two  Branches  of  the  People  of  God.  A  Jewish- 
Christian  Conference  in  the  Netherlands,”  HerdCorr  1  (9-10,  ’64)  264-265. 

The  Catholic  representative,  C.  Rijk,  maintained  that  Jews  and  Christians  both 
belong  to  the  people  of  God,  though  separated  by  schism  because  of  the  different 
attitudes  toward  Jesus  as  the  Messiah.  The  Jewish  representative,  D.  Flusser, 
stated  that  Jesus  was  an  orthodox  Jew  who  in  His  Messianic  message  merely 
advocated  a  more  radical  practice  of  the  Law. — J.  J.  C. 

616.  [Rom  9 — 11]  P.  Beauchamp,  “L’figlise  et  le  peuple  juif,”  Etudes  321 
(9,  ’64)  249-268. 

A  discussion,  focusing  on  the  modern  relation  of  the  Church  to  the  Jews, 
examines  the  historical  and  scriptural  basis  of  the  problem  and  of  its  solution. 

617.  [Rom  9 — 11]  G.  E.  Ladd,  “Israel  and  the  Church,”  EvangQuart  36  (4, 
’64)  206-213. 

The  theological  problem  of  the  relation  of  Israel  to  the  Church  has  received 
radically  diverse  answers.  Covenantal  theology  insists  that  the  Church  is  the 
spiritual  Israel  in  the  most  exhaustive  sense  and  that  because  Israel  rejected  the 
Messiah,  God  has  rejected  Israel.  At  the  opposite  extreme  dispensationalist 
interpretation  insists  that  Israel  and  the  Church  are  two  separate  people  that 
cannot  be  mingled  and  must  not  be  confused. 

[NTA  9  (2,  ’65) 
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The  biblical  solution  seems  to  lie  between  these  two  extremes  and  can  be  sum¬ 
marized  in  five  propositions.  (1)  In  some  real  sense  the  Church  has  taken  the 
place  of  Israel  and  must  be  called  the  spiritual  Israel.  (2)  The  NT  applies 
spiritually  to  the  Church  promises  which  in  the  OT  were  directed  literally  to 
Israel.  (3)  The  OT  system  of  animal  sacrifices  has  passed  away  forever 
because  Christ,  the  reality,  has  come.  (4)  Although  the  Church  is  the  spiritual 
Israel,  the  NT  teaches  that  the  literal  Israel  is  yet  to  be  saved.  (5)  The  future 
salvation  of  Israel  must  take  place  through  saving  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  as  her 
crucified  Messiah.  Perhaps  the  appearance  of  the  returning  Christ  will  be  the 
means  of  convincing  Israel  that  Jesus  was  actually  her  Messiah. — J.  J.  C. 

618.  [Rom  9 — 11]  The  entire  issue  of  LuthRund  14  (3,  ’64)  is  devoted  to  the 

relations  between  Jews  and  Christians. 

H.  Bolewski,  “Geschichtliche  Schuld  und  geschichtliche  Hoffnung,” 
333-336. 

Anon.,  “Die  Kirche  und  das  jfidische  Volk.  Bericht  fiber  eine  Konsulta- 
tion,”  337-344. 

J.  Aagaard,  “Die  Kirche  und  die  Juden  in  der  Eschatologie,”  345-355. 

K.  H.  Rengstorf,  “Der  Platz  des  Juden  in  der  Theologie  der  christlichen 
Mission,”  356-376. 

A.  Gilbert,  “Die  Sendung  des  jfidischen  Volkes  in  der  Geschichte  und  in 
der  modernen  Welt,”  377-394. 

R.  Pfisterer,  “Das  Judentum  in  der  Verkfindigung  und  im  Unterricht  der 
Kirche,”  395-412. 

G.  Harder,  “Das  christlich-jfidische  Gesprach,”  413-426. 

A.  Siirala,  “Luther  und  die  Juden,”  427-452. 

619.  [Rom  9 — 11]  H.  J.  Richards,  “Vatican  II  and  the  Jews,”  ClerRev  49 

(9,  ’64)  552-561. 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  OT  and  of  the  NT  should  destroy  the  roots  of 
anti-Semitism  and  make  Christians  realize  their  spiritual  unity  with  the  Jews, 
a  unity  exemplified  by  Pope  John’s  words  to  a  Jewish  delegation:  “I  am  Joseph 
your  brother.” 

620.  A.  Strobel,  “Furcht,  wem  Furcht  gebfihrt.  Zum  profangriechischen 

Hintergrund  von  Rm  13:7,”  ZeitNTWiss  55  (1-2,  ’64)  58-62. 

The  exhortation  to  fear  in  this  verse  seems  strange,  and  some  see  in  it  a  trace 
of  an  eschatological  outlook.  But  this  interpretation  goes  counter  to  the  context 
in  which  the  other  matters,  civil  duties,  taxes  and  honor,  are  those  of  ordinary 
daily  life.  When  mentioning  fear,  Paul  is  merely  stating  the  duty  of  a  subject  in 
any  ancient  Hellenistic  state.  Prov  24:21  had  urged  men  to  fear  God  and  the 
king,  and  Jewish  parallels  after  Paul’s  time  teach  that  honor  and  fear  should  be 
shown  the  government.  Even  Moses  honored  Pharaoh. 

The  source  of  Paul’s  thought  does  not  seem  to  be  Jewish,  for  the  Greco-Roman 
ideal  of  a  subject’s  duties  seems  to  underlie  the  Jewish  parallels  of  earlier  and* 
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later  times.  However,  a  secular  parallel  to  Paul’s  text  can  be  found  in  Aristotle 
0 economica  3  which  speaks  of  two  kinds  of  fear:  one  the  fear  that  a  son  has  of 
his  father  and  of  good  rulers;  the  other  the  fear  a  subject  and  a  slave  have  of 
evil  rulers  and  masters.  The  first  type  of  fear  is  that  of  Rom  13:7;  the  second 
type  that  of  Rom  13:2. 

The  occasion  for  writing  Rom  13:1-7  could  be  a  decree  by  which  Claudius 
granted  procurators  special  powers,  perhaps  even  that  of  taxation,  in  A.D.  53, 
a  few  years  before  Paul  wrote  Romans.  Arbitrariness  and  ruthlessness  in  the 
procurators  could  follow.  At  any  rate,  Nerva  took  away  from  the  procurators  in 
Rome  and  Italy  the  privileges  given  them  by  Claudius.  These  Claudian  procu¬ 
rators  with  their  special  powers  could  be  among  the  exousiai  mentioned  in 
Rom  13:1.— J.  J.  C. 

621.  A.  Peters,  “St.  Paul  and  Marriage.  A  Study  of  I  Corinthians  Chapter 
Seven,”  AfricEcclRev  6  (3,  ’64)  214-224. 

After  a  short  survey  of  recent  studies  on  the  chapter,  the  author  stresses  some 
points  which  tend  to  be  overlooked.  It  is  not  contrary  to  the  text  to  hold  that 
Paul  had  once  been  married.  Also,  without  detracting  in  any  way  from  the 
praise  of  virginity,  marriage  can  be  called  a  charism,  since  one  charism  may 
surpass  another.  In  his  exposition,  Paul  makes  no  secret  of  his  own  choice  and 
of  his  desire  that  others  should  be  celibate  as  he.  But  he  also  maintains  that 
marriage  is  good  and  holy. — J.  J.  C. 

1  Cor  7:12,  cf.  §  9-527. 

622.  [1  Cor  11:17-34]  H.  N.  Ridderbos,  “Het  Avondmaal  bij  Paulus”  [The 
Lord’s  Supper  in  Paul],  HomBib  23  (7,  ’64)  153-157;  (8,  ’64)  177-181; 
(9,  ’64)  201-205. 

The  redemptive  significance  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  according  to  Paul,  consists 
in  this:  the  community,  by  drinking  the  cup  and  eating  the  bread,  receives  from 
the  hand  of  Christ  Himself  a  share  in  the  Body  and  Blood,  as  the  sacrifice  offered 
by  Him  once  for  all.  The  anamnesis-character,  which  Paul  stresses,  indicates  that 
the  Eucharistic  celebration  is  a  proclamation  of  the  continuing  redemptive 
significance  of  Christ’s  death.  The  role  which  the  Lord’s  Supper  has  in  the  work 
of  constituting  the  Church  is  analogous  to  that  played  by  baptism.  As  a  condi¬ 
tion  for  the  proper  participation  in  the  Eucharist,  Paul  calls  for  a  self-examina¬ 
tion  made  in  the  light  of  the  religious  significance  of  the  sacramental  Body  and 
Blood  of  Christ. — E.  J.  K. 

623.  [1  Cor  12 — 14]  F.  W.  Beare,  “Speaking  with  Tongues,”  JournBibLit  83 
(3,  ’64)  229-246. 

“The  phenomenon  of  speaking  with  tongues  is  mentioned  nowhere  in  the  NT 
apart  from  the  Book  of  Acts  and  I  Corinthians.  The  evidence  of  Acts  throws 
little  if  any  light  on  the  nature  of  the  practice,  and  can  be  interpreted  only  with 
the  aid  of  the  relatively  full  discussion  of  Paul.  The  great  apostle  recognizes  it 
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as  a  manifestation  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  but  he  does  not  regard  it  as  common  to 
all  Christians.  It  is  one  among  many  gifts,  amid  a  great  diversity,  and  is  less 
highly  valued  than  the  gift  of  prophecy  or  prayer  and  praise  Svith  the  mind/ 

“In  this  article,  no  effort  has  been  made  to  evaluate  the  phenomenon,  or  to 
compare  it  with  ancient  or  modern  patterns  of  behavior  which  might  appear  to 
be  similar.  It  is  perhaps  sufficient  to  note  that  it  is  not  regarded  by  any  NT 
writer  as  a  normal  or  invariable  accompaniment  of  the  life  in  grace,  and  there 
is  no  justification  in  the  classical  documents  of  the  Christian  faith  for  holding 
it  to  be  a  necessary  element  in  the  fullest  spiritual  development  of  the  individual 
Christian  or  in  the  corporate  life  of  the  church.” 

624.  J.  Vanderiiaegen,  “2,  Corinthiens,  3,  1-3,”  BibT err e Saint e  68  (’64)  21-23. 

The  context  is  studied  in  detail  as  a  means  to  the  better  understanding  of  the 
passage. 

625.  K.  Gabris,  “Neuer  Bund  zum  Dienst  am  Leben  (Exegesis  von  2  Kor. 
3,1—18),”  CommViat  7  (1,  ’64)  57-72. 

Paul’s  correspondence  shows  that  he  is  concerned  with  practical  matters  and 
regulates  whatever  affects  the  daily  life  of  his  converts.  In  the  present  chapter, 
he  outlines  the  duty  of  service,  showing  that  the  Christians  are  a  letter  which 
proclaims  Christ’s  power.  The  Apostle  also  insists  that  their  power  comes  solely 
from  Christ,  that  they  are  called  to  a  service  of  brotherhood,  a  ministry  of  love 
which  will  reflect  the  glory  of  God  Himself. — J.  J.  C. 

626.  [2  Cor  11:30]  T.  Fahy,  “St.  Paul’s  ‘Boasting’  and  ‘Weakness’,”  IrTheol 
Quart  31  (3,  ’64)  214-227. 

In  order  to  enhance  God’s  part  in  the  apostolic  work,  Paul  boasts  of  his  own 
weakness,  e.g.,  his  inability  as  a  speaker,  his  failure  to  assert  his  authority,  his 
ignominious  escape  from  Aretas,  the  Jewish  privileges  which  he  surrendered, 
etc.  Also,  the  Apostle  glories  in  the  thorn  for  the  flesh,  and  this  thorn  includes 
all  sorts  of  temptations ;  there  is  no  ground  for  the  assumption  that  Paul  suffered 
from  some  permanent  form  of  ill  health.  Finally,  the  Apostle  boasts  of  the 
stigmata  he  bears  (Gal  6:17),  for  the  wounds  of  the  Savior  have  been  miracu¬ 
lously  reproduced  in  Paul’s  body. — J.  J.  C. 

Gala  tians — Hebrews 

Gal  1:16,  cf.  §  9-536. 

627.  A.  Duprez,  “Note  sur  le  role  de  l’Esprit-Saint  dans  la  filiation  du  chretien. 
A  propos  de  Gal.  4,6,”  RechSciRel  52  (3,  ’64)  421-431. 

The  opinion  which  understands  hoti  (Gal  4:6)  as  declarative  and  not  causal 
agrees  better  with  the  parallel  passage  of  Rom  8:14-17  and  alone  suits  the 
immediate  and  remote  context.  In  Rom  8:14-17  the  vocabulary  is  similar  to 
Gal  4:1-7  and  the  thought  sequence  is  identical.  All  of  Rom  8  affirms  that  the 
Christian’s  life  is  the  life  of  the  Spirit,  and  Rom  8:14-17  specifies  the  nature 
of  the  Spirit’s  action — He  makes  the  faithful  sons  of  God. 
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The  declarative  sense  of  hoti  in  Gal  4:6  is  favored  by  the  immediate  context 
(Gal  4:1-7).  Paul  says  that  the  believers  have  passed  from  slavery  to  sonship, 
and  the  decisive  proof  is  the  presence  of  the  Spirit  in  the  community  (cf.  Gal 
3:2).  In  this  perspective,  Gal  4:6  forms  the  heart  of  the  argument  from  which 
v.  7  draws  the  conclusions  and  completes  the  pericope.  The  wider  context  (Gal 
4:8-11;  5:18-25)  also  confirms  this  interpretation  of  hoti . — R.  B.  C. 

628.  A.  Sisti,  “Carne,  spirito  e  liberta  (Gal.  5,16-24)/’  BibOriente  6  (4-5,  ’64) 
219-224. 

A  brief  exegesis  of  the  passage. 

629.  G.  Strecker,  “Redaktion  und  Tradition  im  Christushymnus  Phil  2:6-11/’ 
ZeitNTWiss  55  (1-2,  ’64)  63-78. 

(1)  The  redaction  of  the  hymn  has  clearly  an  ethical  purpose,  as  is  manifest 
from  comparing  the  hymn  with  its  context.  The  emptying  of  self  (v.  7)  recalls 
the  admonition  not  to  seek  one’s  own  interests;  the  humbling  of  self  (v.  8) 
reminds  one  of  the  exhortation  to  humility  (v.  3) ;  and  the  obedience  of  Christ 
(v.  8)  contrasts  with  the  warning  against  selfishness  and  conceit  (v.  3).  In  other 
Epistles  also,  e.g.,  Rom  15:3  f. ;  2  Cor  8:9,  Paul  proposes  the  Savior’s  actions 
as  the  basis  for  ethical  motivation. 

(2)  That  the  hymn  is  early  Christian  and  pre-Pauline  is  solidly  established. 
The  divisions  proposed  by  E.  Lohmeyer  and  J.  Jeremias  need  correction. 
Apparently  the  hymn  consists  of  two  strophes,  and  if  v.  8  is  a  Pauline  redactional 
addition,  the  original  composition  would  be  perfectly  symmetrical. 

(3)  The  two  strophes  do  not  form  a  unity,  the  first  being  Hellenistic,  the 
second  Semitic  in  thought.  But  the  Semitic  part  was  already  influenced  by 
Hellenistic  ideas.  The  first  strophe  celebrates  the  condescension  of  the  pre¬ 
existing  Person,  the  second  the  enthronement  of  the  kyrios.  Between  the  pre- 
Pauline  and  the  Pauline  version  of  the  hymn  there  is  an  important  difference: 
the  former  emphasizes  the  Incarnation;  the  latter  makes  the  cross  the  turning 
point.  In  Phil  3:20-21  we  find  another  pre-Pauline  hymn  which  helps  to  clarify 
the  underlying  soteriology  of  Phil  2.  A  comparative  study  suggests  that  the 
soteriology  of  Phil  2  was  originally  future  and  based  upon  the  exaltation  of 
the  Lord,  but  Paul  has  introduced  the  idea  of  present  salvation  by  his  redactional 
reference  to  Christ’s  obedience  even  to  death  on  a  cross  and  by  the  ethical 
emphasis  on  the  theology  of  the  cross. — J.  J.  C. 

630.  G.  Strecker,  “Zum  Christushymnus  in  Phil.  2,”  TheolLitZeit  89  (7,  ’64) 
521-522. 

A  summary  of  the  preceding  article. 

631.  [Col  1:15-20]  J.  H.  Burtness,  “All  the  Fulness,”  Dialog  3  (4,  ’64)  257- 
263. 

An  effort  is  made  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  Col  1:15-20  by  moving  from 
analysis  to  synthesis  in  five  concentric  circles:  lexical  observations;  contextual 
considerations;  exegetical  decisions;  theological  implications;  ethical  directions. 
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(1)  Lexical  observations.  In  1:19  plerdma  occurs  without  any  qualifying 
genitive,  and  therefore  the  RSV  by  adding  the  phrase  “of  God”  has  incorrectly 
narrowed  the  meaning.  Also,  whether  the  fulness  is  that  which  is  being  filled 
or  that  which  fills  depends  on  whether  Paul  implies  some  kind  of  interpenetra¬ 
tion  of  Christ  and  the  cosmos  or  whether  he  emphasizes  the  participation  of 
Christ  in  bringing  about  the  consummation  of  the  divine  purpose.  (2)  Contextual 
considerations.  The  polemic  against  the  excessive  cult  of  angels  suggests  that 
the  scope  of  Christ’s  significance  is  absolutely  unlimited.  Furthermore,  a  good 
case  can  be  made  out  that  plerdma  (1:19)  has  not  only  a  Christological  meaning, 
but  also  an  ecclesiological  meaning.  Again,  although  in  Ephesians  plerdma  seems 
to  have  a  temporal  use,  in  Colossians  it  has  a  more  spatial  use  but  does  not 
exclude  temporal  references. 

(3)  Exegetical  decisions.  Bultmann  in  his  concern  for  the  understanding  of 
human  existence,  considers  “gnostic”  whatever  deals  with  the  cosmic  dimension 
of  Christ’s  work.  Actually  this  cosmic  dimension  comes  very  close  to  the  heart 
of  the  NT  message.  For  the  term  plerdma  may  recall  to  us  the  cosmic  content 
of  the  story  of  God’s  people.  For  it  is  in  this  concrete  world  that  the  story  is 
unfolded.  (4)  Theological  implications.  As  a  counterbalance  to  the  extreme 
existentialist  emphasis,  we  should  not  forget  what  Bonhoeffer  has  well  ex¬ 
pressed,- namely  that  we  must  live  our  lives  in  a  material  world.  (5)  Ethical 
directions.  The  ethical  question  is  not  “How  can  I  detach  myself  from  the 
world?”  but  rather  “What  concrete  action  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  my  life 
is  for  the  world?”  As  members  of  Christ’s  Body,  Christians  will  seek  to  express 

in  their  lives  the  pre-eminence  of  Christ  in  all  things  (Col  1:18). — J.  J.  C. 

* 

632.  R.  P.  Martin,  “An  Early  Christian  Hymn  (Col  1:  15-20),”  EvangQuart 
36  (4,  ’64)  195-205. 

The  form  and  content  of  the  passage  indicate  that  it  embodies  an  early 
Christian  hymn  in  honor  of  Christ  which  the  writer  borrows  from  the  liturgical 
praxis  familiar  to  himself  and  to  his  hearers. 

633.  [Col  4:2-18]  S.  L.  Johnson,  “Paul’s  Final  Words  to  the  Colossians,”  Bib 
Sac  121  (484,  ’64)  311-320. 

The  exegesis  of  the  passage  gives  special  attention  to  its  moral  teaching. 

634.  M.  Herrera,  “La  piedad  en  las  epistolas  pastorales,”  RevistBib  26  (113- 
114,  ’64)  182-187. 

After  a  study  of  piety  in  the  contemporary  world  of  Jews,  Greeks  and  Romans, 
the  circumstances  of  the  Epistles  are  examined,  and  the  writer  then  presents 
a  synthesis  of  the  Pastorals’  teaching  on  piety. 

635.  E.  Grasser,  “Der  Hebraerbrief  1938-1963,”  TheolRund  30  (2-3,  ’64) 
138-236. 

The  survey  of  twenty-five  years’  work  groups  the  studies  under  three  head¬ 
ings:  introduction;  Hebrews’  relation  to  other  religions;  the  theology  of  the 
Epistle. 
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636.  E.  F.  Harrison,  “The  Theology  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,”  BibSac 
121  (484,  ’64)  333-340. 

The  article  discusses  the  Epistle’s  Trinitarian  statements,  its  development 
of  the  superiority  of  the  New  Covenant  in  Christ,  its  eschatology  which  with 
its  future  and  present  phases  demands  a  faith  that  reaches  out  for  future  goals 
while  holding  fast  to  the  present  realities  of  things  unseen. 

637.  A.  Vanhoye,  “L *  oikoumene  dans  l’epitre  aux  Hebreux,”  Biblica  45  (2, 
’64)  248-253. 

The  word  oikoumene  occurs  twice  in  Hebrews,  in  1:6  and  in  2:5.  In  1:6  it 
obviously  denotes  Christ’s  introduction  into  the  world  either  through  His  In¬ 
carnation  or  His  Second  Coming.  But  in  2:5  the  writer  speaks  of  a  future 
oikoumene  which  manifestly  is  not  the  present  world.  Attempts  at  harmonizing 
the  two  meanings  have  been  unsuccessful.  The  key  to  the  right  solution  is  pro¬ 
vided  by  Heb  12:26-27  compared  with  and  supplemented  by  Hag  2:6  and  Ps  96 
(95 )  :9-l  1,  esp.  LXX,  where  the  Lord  is  represented  as  establishing  an  un- 
shakeable  and  indestructible  oikoumene  which  is  not  this  earthly  world  or 
kosmos.  In  2:5  oikomnene  unquestionably  has  an  eschatological  connotation. 
— P.  P.  S. 

638.  [Heb  4:14]  W.  Harrington,  “The  Priesthood  of  Christ,”  DocLife  14 
(8,  ’64)  420-426. 

The  force  of  the  argument  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  rests  entirely  on 
the  person  and  work  of  Jesus,  the  Son  of  God,  who  as  the  eternal  Priest-King 
offers  a  perfect  sacrifice.  The  realization  of  Christ’s  permanent  sanctifying 
activity  should  encourage  the  weak  and  guarantee  the  perseverance  of  those 
now  tempted  to  apostatize. — J.  J.  C. 

Catholic  Epistles — Apocalypse 

639.  K.-G.  Eckart,  “Zur  Terminologie  des  Jakobusbriefes,”  TheolLitZeit  89 
(7,  ’64)  521-526. 

That  the  Epistle  of  James  represents  no  original  theology  but  is  bound  to 
early  Christian  tradition  is  demonstrated  by  the  use  of  nomos  eleutherias.  In 
2:1-13  the  “law  of  freedom”  is  equated  with  the  command  of  love  which,  in 
turn,  represents  the  whole  Law.  In  fact,  throughout  the  Epistle  “doing  the  law” 
is  expressed  as  fulfilling  the  command  of  love  (1:19-25;  cf.  4:11  ff. ;  1:27; 
2:14-17).  Yet  this  combining  of  the  Decalogue  with  the  command  of  love  as 
the  new  Christian  law  is  an  early  tradition  and  not  original  with  James  (cf. 
Mt  19:18  f. ;  Mk  12:28-34;  Rom  13:9).  The  origin  of  this  tradition  is  to  be 
found  in  the  dialectical  understanding  of  eleutheria  in  the  NT :  e.g.,  for  Paul 
the  Christian  is  free  from  the  law  of  sin  but  bound  to  the  law  of  the  Spirit 
(Rom  8:2)  which  means  to  love  one’s  neighbor  (cf.  1  Cor  10:24  f.).  Thus,  if 
freedom  is  the  freedom  of  loving  one’s  neighbor,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  law 
of  loving  one’s  neighbor  can  be  called  a  “law  of  freedom.” — H.  E.  E. 
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640.  H.  Rusche,  “Standhaben  in  Gott.  Einfiihrung  in  die  Grundgedanken  des 
Jakobusbriefes  (1,1-27),”  BibLeben  5  (3,  ’64)  153-163. 

A  brief  exegesis  of  the  chapter  with  emphasis  upon  persevering  constancy 
in  the  service  of  God. 

641.  A.  Calmet,  “Vraie  et  fausse  sagesses.  Jacques  1,  19-27.  3,  13-18,”  BibVie 
Chret  58  (’64)  19-28. 

A  verse-by-verse  exposition  of  the  passages. 

642.  G.  Dautzenberg,  “Soteria  psychon  (1  Petr  1,  9),”  BibZeit  8  (2,  ’64) 
262-276. 

The  context  of  the  verse  and  comparison  with  other  NT  passages  (Heb  10: 
37-39;  Lk  21:19;  Jas  1:21;  5:20)  make  it  clear  that  union  with  Christ  (cf. 
1  Pt  1:3,  10-12,  21)  is  the  basis  for  the  ever-present,  unconditional  consolation 
of  the  eschatological  soteria  psychon.  In  accordance  with  the  ancient  Jewish 
conception  of  the  word,  psyche  must  mean  man  in  the  prime  of  life  and  is  here 
best  rendered  “your  life.”  The  absence  of  the  article  in  the  Greek  expression 
may  be  explained  as  a  Semitism. — J.  A.  S. 

643.  A.  Skrinjar,  “Theologia  primae  epistolae  Joannis,”  VerbDom  42  (1, 
’64)  3-16;  (2,  ’64)  49-60. 

(1)  The  “knowledge”  of  God  which  is  so  prominent  in  1  John  is  neither 
ecstatic  nor,  properly  speaking,  mystical ;  it  is  rational  and  above  all  practical. 
Hence  it  is  not  the  “knowledge”  ( gnosis )  of  the  Gnostics.  (2)  When  God  is 
said  to  be  “charity,”  this  refers  primarily  but  not  exclusively  to  God  in  His 
relationship  to  men.  The  love  in  question  is  unitive,  personal,  undeserved,  benefi¬ 
cent.  (3)  When  God  is  said  to  be  “light,”  the  meaning  is  manifold:  “light”  is 
the  splendor  of  the  pure  substance  or  the  divinity;  it  is  salvation;  it  is  the 
source  of  illumination  for  men’s  minds.  (4)  Other  elements  in  the  theodicy  of 
1  John  are  the  fatherliness  of  God,  His  fidelity  and  justice,  His  holiness,  and  the 
generosity  of  His  forgiveness  (cf.  1  Jn  3:20). — J.  F.  Bl. 

644.  S.  Giet,  “Retour  sur  l’Apocalypse,”  RevSciRel  38  (3,  ’64)  225-264. 

The  author  replies  to  reviewers’  objections  to  his  L’Apocalypse  et  Vhistoirc 
(1957)  [cf.  §  8-121  lr]  and  gives  additional  clarifications.  The  body  of  John’s 
work,  Apoc  4:1 — 19:9,  is  made  up  of  four  septenaries  which  refer  to  an  almost 
continuous  succession  of  events  from  the  Ascension  of  Christ  to  the  destruction 
of  antigod  Rome.  The  seven  seals  (6:1 — 8:1)  reflect  the  upheavals  under 
Claudius  and  Nero  which  led  to  the  Jewish  War  (A.D.  66-70).  Chapters  9 — 11 
recall  events  of  the  years  66-70  in  Palestine  and  possibly  the  preaching  and 
martyrdom  of  Peter  and  Paul.  The  fifth  trumpet  (the  locusts,  9:1-12),  the  sixth 
trumpet  (the  four  angels  and  the  innumerable  demonic  horsemen,  9:13-21), 
and  the  destruction  of  the  Jerusalem  Temple  (11:1-3,  13,  14-19)  correspond  to 
the  three  woes  of  9:12;  11:14  and  suggest  the  three  phases  of  the  Jewish  War 
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as  chronicled  by  Josephus:  the  five-months  terror  inflicted  by  the  troops  of 
Gessius  Florus  (May  to  September,  66),  the  four  contingents  of  the  army  of 
the  legate  Cestius  (winter  of  66-67),  and  the  ultimately  successful  campaigns 
of  Vespasian  and  Titus.  Chapters  12 — 19  give  a  panoramic  view  of  the  Church 
and  her  conflict  with  emperor  worship.  The  seven  bowls  •  (15 : 5-21)  do  not 
allude  to  specific  events  but  in  a  general  fashion  signify  plagues  preceding  the 
eschaton.  The  angel’s  explanation  of  the  seven  heads  and  the  ten  horns  (17:7-14) 
points  to  the  reign  of  Vespasian  as  the  time  of  composition  of  the  body  of  the 
Apocalypse.  The  Christians  had  reason  to  fear  persecution  for  refusing  divine 
honors  to  Vespasian. — E.  F.  S. 


645.  J.  Snyder,  “The  Reconstruction  of  an  Early  Christian  Cycle  of  Illustra¬ 
tions  for  the  Book  of  Revelation  —  the  Trier  Apocalypse,”  VigChrist  18 
(3,  ’64)  146-162. 

The  9th-century  codex  in  the  Stadtbibliothek  of  Trier  (MS  31)  contains  one 
of  the  most  extensive  picture  cycles  for  the  Book  of  Revelation  in  all  medieval 
art.  At  the  same  time,  this  MS  provides  us  with  an  important  key  to  the  recovery 
of  early  Christian  illustrations  of  the  Apocalypse  since  it  can  be  demonstrated 
that  its  miniatures  copy  much  earlier  models. — J.  J.  C. 


646.  [Apoc  2 — 3]  T.  Cosmades,  “Ruins  of  the  Seven  Churches,”  ChristToday 
9  (Dec.  4,  ’64)  232-235. 

The  archaeological  account  is  linked  with  historical  and  biblical  data  on  the 


various  cities. 


647.  M.  Rissi,  “The  Rider  on  the  White  Horse.  A  Study  of  Revelation  6:1-8,” 
Interpretation  18  (4,  ’64)  407-418. 

For  the  interpretation  of  this  horseman,  the  OT  background  is  most  important. 
Four  plagues  are  a  familiar  biblical  concept  (Ezek  14:21;  Jer  15:2;  etc.),  and 
four  horsemen  occur  in  the  vision  of  Zech  1:8-15.  Further,  the  Synoptic  Apoca¬ 
lypse  (Mk  13  parr.)  has  four  plagues  as  part  of  a  scheme  containing  seven 
portents  which  are  arranged  in  the  same  way  (4  +  3)  as  in  Revelation.  These 
considerations  help  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  rider  on  the  white  horse. 

He  appears  with  a  group  of  demoniac  agents  of  destruction.  He  carries  a 
bow  as  a  commander  of  his  cavalry.  The  OT  parallel  is  Gog,  the  apocalyptic 
last  enemy  of  the  people  of  God  (cf.  Ezek  39:3).  At  first  sight  three  elements 
in  the  description  of  the  horseman,  the  white-colored  horse,  the  crown  and  the 
victory  given  to  the  rider,  all  seem  to  identify  the  horseman  as  Christ.  All  these 
traits,  however,  can  also  apply  to  the  Antichrist  who  apes  the  Savior.  If  Apoc 
6:1-8  describes  Antichrist,  then  the  contrast  and  the  irony  of  the  final  defeat 
become  more  pointed.  “As  a  terrible  imitation  of  Christ,  as  a  Christ  of  hell,  this 
rider  moves  through  history  to  meet  his  anti-type,  the  rider  on  the  white  horse 
who  is  in  reality  the  Ruler  and  the  almighty  Judge  who  will  appear  at  the  very 
end  of  history  (Ch.  19).” — J.  J.  C. 
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648.  J.  E.  Bruns,  “The  Contrasted  Women  of  Apocalypse  12  and  17,"  Cath 
BibQuart  26  (4,  ’64)  459-463. 

The  woman  of  Apoc  12  seems  to  be  primarily  the  Church  and  secondarily 
Mary.  Besides  the  familiar  OT  passages  commonly  cited  as  sources  of  John’s 
imagery,  2  Kgs  11:1-3  should  be  mentioned.  The  woman  of  Apoc  17  portrays 
imperial  Rome  but  may  also  represent  an  individual,  the  Empress  Messalina. 
She  was  remembered  as  (1)  a  Roman  Empress  who  (2)  literally  played  the 
harlot  and  (3)  crowned  her  adulteries  amid  the  luxurious  surroundings  of  a 
drunken  orgy  (Tacitus  Annals  11,  31;  Juvenal  Satires  6,  116-124).  If  when 
writing  Apoc  17  John  had  her  in  mind,  then  the  contrast  with  Apoc  12  would 
be  complete.  “To  the  heavenly  mother,  the  Church,  is  opposed  the  terrestrial 
Mistress,  the  Roman  empire;  to  the  virginal  mother  Mary  is  opposed  the 
lascivious  adulteress  Messalina." — J.  J.  C. 

649.  D.  Danner,  “A  History  of  Interpretation  of  Revelation  20:1-10  in  the 
Restoration  Movement,"  RestorQuart  7  (4,  ’63)  217-235. 

Notable  men  of  the  Restoration  Movement  have  looked  to  Rev  20:1-10  as  a 
proof-text  for  their  particular  view  of  the  millenium.  Some  have  favored  a  post- 
millenial,  others  a  premillenial,  and  others  an  amillenial  interpretation.  It  is 
important  to  notice  that  political,  social  and  economic  conditions  of  the  times 
have  tended  to  color  interpretations  of  Rev  20.  Postmillennialism  was  a  charac¬ 
teristic  interpretation  between  1825  and  1865  as  is  evident  especially  from  the 
writings  of  A.  Campbell  and  R.  Milligan.  These  men  and  others  were  so  caught 
up  with  the  spirit  of  restoration  that  they  concluded  that  its  ultimate  and  eventual 
culmination  would  be  the  conversion  of  Christendom  and  that  this  would  be  the 
millenium. — J.  J.  C. 

BIBLICAL  THEOLOGY 

650.  J.  E.  Fallon,  “Towards  a  Biblical  Theology,"  Dominicana  49  (3,  ’64) 
221-228. 

“As  the  theologian  becomes  more  biblical  and  the  biblicist  more  theological, 
the  dialogue  that  is  necessary  for  the  fullest  analysis  and  synthesis  of  Biblical 
treasures  will  become  more  facile  and  fruitful,  and  perhaps  once  again  the 
biblicist  will  be  considered  a  theologian  and  the  theologian  an  expert  in  the 
Word  of  God." 

651.  R.  W.  Funk,  “Creating  an  Opening.  Biblical  Criticism  and  the  Theologi¬ 
cal  Curriculum,"  Interpretation  18  (4,  ’64)  387-406. 

Modern  scientific  biblical  criticism,  which  arose  in  opposition  to  dogmatic 
tyranny  over  the  text  and  monolithic  theories  of  verbal  inspiration,  has  moved 
away  from  its  initial  engagement  with  the  theological  context  toward  a  splendid 
isolation  from  other  theological  disciplines.  By  so  isolating  itself,  biblical 
criticism  proposes  to  guard  its  integrity,  working  strictly  along  literary  and 
historical  lines  which  are  taken  to  exclude  any  concern  of  theology  to  articulate 
the  meaning  of  the  gospel  for  the  present  age. 
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The  article  is  developed  in  two  parts.  The  first  concerns  the  position  of 
biblical  criticism  in  the  modern  period  and  is  set  forth  in  these  theses.  (1)  Bibli¬ 
cal  criticism  has  developed  a  splendid  isolation  from  the  other  theological 
disciplines.  (2)  It  has  relaxed  the  tension  between  itself  and  systematic  theology 
in  that  it  no  longer  regards  its  work  as  theologically  determinative.  (3)  It  has 
relaxed  the  tension  between  itself  and  applied  theology  (4)  and  between  itself 
and  the  Church,  in  that  it  has  become  increasingly  isolated  from  living  issues 
in  the  Church.  (5)  Finally,  biblical  criticism  has  relaxed  the  tension  between 
itself  and  its  own  past  because  it  does  not  expose  the  dynamics  of  its  own 
development  in  relation  to  the  struggles  in  which  it  was  engaged  in  previous 
periods. 

The  second  part  of  the  article  discusses  biblical  criticism  as  a  science  and  a 
theological  discipline  and  contains  these  theses.  (1)  Scripture  is  the  primary 
document  of  the  Christian  faith,  the  decisive  text  of  theology.  (2)  It  is  a  natural, 
human,  oral  word  and  therefore  historically  contingent.  (3)  Scripture  requires 
a  universal  hermeneutic,  one  which  is  equally  applicable  to  all  historical  texts. 
(4)  Biblical  criticism  is  directed  to  that  which  the  biblical  text  wants  to  bring 
to  understanding  and  against  anything  and  everything  that  stands  as  a  hindrance 
in  the  way  of  the  hermeneutical  function  of  the  text.  (5)  As  historical  criticism, 
biblical  criticism  is  generated  out  of  and  against  historical  perspectives.  (6)  To 
be  relevant  to  the  theological  task,  biblical  criticism  must  relate  itself  critically 
to  its  own  history  and  to  the  current  situation  in  the  Church  and  in  theology. 
(7)  “Biblical  criticism  produces  modes  of  interrogation  from  a  historical  locus 
which  are  submitted  to  the  probing  criticism  of  the  text  from  its  own  locus.” 
In  brief,  “the  task  of  historical  criticism  is  to  expose  the  historicity  of  both  the 
Word  which  has  occurred  and  the  interpreter  who  is  striving  to  hear  anew.” 
— W.  B.  B. 

652.  G.  MacRae,  “New  Testament  Theology — Some  Problems  and  Principles,” 
Scripture  16  (36,  ’64)  97-106. 

Some  recent  publications  of  or  about  NT  theology  prompt  a  series  of  method¬ 
ological  reflections.  As  a  working  definition,  NT  theology  is  taken  to  be  a 
systematic  effort  to  understand  the  revelation  made  in  Jesus  Christ  in  the  terms 
in  which  the  apostolic  Church  understood  it.  The  apparent  conflict  between 
contemporary  categories  of  thought  and  the  terms  of  the  early  Church  can  only 
be  resolved  by  the  measure  of  common  sense;  some  interpretation  is  both 
inevitable  and  desirable.  Diversity  in  NT  theology  appears  in  three  ways: 
different  levels  of  development  within  the  NT,  different  authors  in  the  NT  who 
are  theologians  themselves,  and  different  theological  themes  underlying  the 
whole.  The  present  tendency,  which  must  be  pursued  further,  is  to  seek  unity 
in  the  evolving  preaching  of  the  early  Church  centered  on  Christ  Himself. 
Showing  the  relevance  of  NT  theology  for  present-day  faith  must  not  be 
neglected,  but  it  can  only  be  built  on  understanding  revelation  as  far  as  possible 
as  the  early  Church  received  it. — G.  W.  M.  (Author). 
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653.  G.  Crespy,  “Le  livre  du  trimestre  (John  A.  T.  Robinson,  Honest  to  God)/' 
ZtudTheolRel  39  (1-2,  ’64)  63-76.  * 

A  lengthy  analysis  and  critique  of  J.  A.  T.  Robinson’s  Honest  to  God  (8th  ed., 
1963)  finds  much  to  praise  in  the  book  but  criticizes  the  theological  blunders 
and  inaccuracies  found  in  the  French  translation  whose  tendentiousness  is  mani¬ 
fest  from  the  title,  Dieu  sans  Dieu,  trans.  L.  Salleron  (1964). 

654.  T.  Hopko,  “The  ‘Honest  to  God’  Debate,”  StVladScmQuart  8  (3,  ’64) 

121-130. 

There  is  really  little  involvement  of  Orthodoxy  in  the  whole  controversy 
about  Honest  to  God  and  in  the  current  debate  on  the  relation  between  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  the  modern  secularistic  age.  According  to  the  teaching  of  the  Ortho¬ 
dox  Church,  while  the  Christian  must  ever  be  ready  to  accept  with  thanksgiving 
all  that  is  good  and  true  wherever  he  finds  it,  yet  the  essential  Christian  procla¬ 
mation  still  remains  a  mystery  which  is  foolishness  to  the  wise  .of  the  world. 
With  this  basic  view  in  mind,  “it  becomes  apparent  that  the  world  of  Honest 
to  God,  the  world  which  produced  and  nurtured  the  thinking  of  its  author  is  a 
world  completely  different  from  that  of  the  genuine  Christian  inspiration.” 

-J.  J-  c. 

655.  I.  T.  Jones,  “In  the  Wake  of  The  ‘Honest  to  God’  Storm,”  ChristT oday 
9  (Nov.  20,  ’64)  172-176. 

Ultimately  the  book  may  prove  to  be  a  blessing  in  disguise  since  it  brings  to 
light  (1)  the  real  nature  of  liberal  theology;  (2)  the  predicament  of  liberal 
theologians;  and  (3)  the  concern  of  the  Christian  layman. 

656.  A.  H.  Leitch,  “Honest  to  God:  Good  Grief,”  ChristT  oday  9  (Nov.  20, 
’64)  169-172. 

Robinson’s  book  is  popular  and  well  written  and  commands  attention  from  men 
and  women  in  all  walks  of  life.  Theologically  and  religiously  it  could  be  a 
disaster,  for  it  is  scripturally  unsound,  theologically  thin,  ethically  naive  and  a 
frightening  symptom  of  widespread  ignorance  concerning  the  faith. — J.  J.  C. 

Church 

657.  B.  M.  AherxN,  “The  Witness  of  Sacred  Scripture  to  the  Collegiality  of 
the  Apostles  and  Bishops,”  BibToday  1  (13,  ’64)  858-863. 

It  can  be  clearly  shown  that  our  Lord  founded  His  Church  on  the  Twelve 
Apostles  and  intended  this  collegiality  to  perdure. 

658.  P.  B  laser,  “Amt  und  Gemeinde  im  Neuen  Testament  und  in  der  reforma- 
torischen  Theologie,”  Catholica  18  (3,  ’64)  167-192. 

In  early  Christian  writings,  the  Twelve  are  described  as  apostles,  as  men  who 
have  authority,  for  they  are  the  counterpart  of  the  twelve  patriarchs.  During 
the  ministry  of  the  apostles,  bishops  were  not  needed,  but  the  Twelve  by  the 
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laying  on  of  hands  provided  that  others  should  succeed  to  their  office  of  preach¬ 
ing  the  word  and  governing  the  Church  (cf.  1  Tim  4:14;  etc.).  The  second  part 
of  the  essay  discusses  Church  ministry  as  understood  in  Reformation  theology. 
A  detailed  study  is  made  of  Luther’s  teaching  on  the  priesthood  of  all  Christians 
and  on  the  vocation  to  the  ministry. — J.  J.  C. 

659.  P.  Courthial,  “Autorite  de  l’ficriture  sainte  et  ministere  de  l’figlise,” 
RevRef  15  (2,  ’64)  26-37. 

The  Holy  Spirit,  who  has  inspired  the  revelation  of  the  Bible,  assists  at  its 
copying  and  translation,  despite  the  errors  of  scribes  and  translators.  Likewise 
the  Spirit  assists  the  Church,  enlightening  it  to  persevere  and  progress  in  a  more 
faithful  understanding  of  the  written  word  of  God,  despite  errors  in  confessions 
of  faith  and  in  the  teachings  of  theologians,  errors  which  the  Church  is  called 
upon  to  correct  and  sometimes  does  correct.  But  in  all  these  cases  of  correcting 
errors,  the  word  of  God  enjoys  sovereign  authority,  and  before  it  the  “cor¬ 
rectors”  must  bow.  For  these  “correctors”  may  not  add  to,  or  subtract  from, 
Scripture  but  should  rather  vindicate  and  make  evident  its  truth  and  authority. 
-J.  J.  C. 


660.  W.  D.  Davies,  “Church  and  Synagogue.  Rome,  Jerusalem  and  Moscow,” 
Christianity  and  Crisis  24  (Nov.  30,  ’64)  235-239. 

Both  the  Church  and  the  Synagogue  are  living  traditions  with  a  common 
origin,  but  the  Church,  cut  off  from  its  Jewish  past,  has  lost  two  distinctive 
features  of  Judaism — its  democratic  character  and  its  moral  tradition  rooted 
in  the  OT. 


661.  W.  H.  DuBay,  “Democratic  Structures  in  the  Church,”  ChicStud  3 
(2,  ’64)  133-151. 

I  he  article  discusses  the  possibility  of  democratic  institutions  in  the  Church 
as  an  answer  to  the  problem  of  reconciling  the  claims  of  freedom  and  of  au¬ 
thority.  The  question  is  studied  from  various  aspects  including  the  concept  of 
authority  in  democracy,  in  the  OT  and  in  the  NT. — J.  J.  C. 

662.  J.  L.  McKenzie,  “Authority  and  Power  in  the  New  Testament,”  CathBib 
Quart  26  (4,  ’64)  413-422. 

I  ower  and  authority  in  the  Church  should  be  located  within  the  controlling 
theme  of  the  NT  idea  of  community,  and  this  controlling  theme  is  love.  Love  is 
the  quality  by  which  the  genuine  Christian  is  tested  and  judged,  and  no  other 
quality  is  relevant  unless  it  is  a  function  of  love.  Authority  reposes  on  power, 
and  the  power  basis  of  authority  in  the  NT  must  be  clearly  recognized  as  love 
and  not  as  the  power  to  command  or  the  power  to  coerce.  For  a  practical  demon- 
Mration  of  the  power  of  love  in  action  one  can  usefully  study  the  letters  of  Paul. 

A  second  aspect  of  power  is  power  as  the  operation  of  the  Spirit.  In  the 
(  hurch  authority  must  be  charismatic  and  proceed  from  the  indwelling  Spirit 
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which  enables  the  bearers  of  authority  to  achieve  what  is  humanly  impossible. 
There  are  in  the  Church  many  gifts  besides  authority,  but  according  to  Paul  the 
charismatic  Spirit  is  the  unifying  force  for  all  (1  Cor  12:4-31). 

How  authority  is  related  to  the  prophetic  office  in  the  Church  is  a  matter  for 
serious  consideration.  No  conception  of  the  Church  is  complete  which  leaves  no 
room  for  the  prophetic  utterance.  Prophecy  is  the  voice  of  the  Spirit  which 
speaks  to  the  officers  and  members  of  the  Church  when  either  officer  or  other 
members  are  unfaithful  to  their  own  charisms.  The  prophet  is  the  means  by 
which  the  Spirit  protects  the  Church  against  corruption.  Though  not  a  regular 
and  normal  ecclesiastical  office,  prophecy  has  its  place  in  the  Church  and  must 
be  recognized  as  such  when  it  appears. 

This  study  of  the  authority  of  the  Church  in  the  NT  makes  it  clear  that  Jesus 
established  something  entirely  new  in  the  authority  wrhich  He  conferred  upon 
His  Church.  Authority  as  a  function  of  love  and  as  an  operation  of  the  Spirit 
has  no  precedent  in  societies  which  existed  in  OT  times  or  in'  the  Hellenistic 
world,  nor  does  it  appear  in  social  ethics  of  ancient  or  modern  times.  There  is 
danger  that  the  structure  of  the  Church  will  take  on  the  forms  of  secular 
society  and  that  the  Church  will  employ  means  proper  to  secular  society.  As  a 
protection  against  this  danger,  exegetes  should  study  the  NT  principles  underly¬ 
ing  the  Church’s  authority  and  power  and  should  present  these  studies  as  theo¬ 
logical  Sources  which  never  lose  their  value. — J.  J.  C. 

663.  P.  Rusch,  ‘‘Die  kollegiale  Struktur  des  Bischofsamtes,”  ZeitKathTheol  86 
(3,  ’64)  257-285. 

The  history  of  NT  times  shows  that  at  this  period  there  existed  both  in 
Judaism  and  in  the  Greco-Roman  world  legally  constituted  secular  and  religious 
corporate  bodies.  Judaism  had  its  elders,  its  body  of  rulers  of  the  community 
and  of  the  synagogue,  and  its  supreme  council  whose  origin  was  often  said  to 
be  divine  (cf.  Exod  24:1).  The  Greeks  and  Romans  had  similar  corporate  bodies 
such  as  the  college  of  priests  under  the  leadership  of  the  Pontifex  Maximus.  In 
the  NT  itself,  the  college  of  the  apostles  was  the  Church’s  governing  body  with 
an  authoritative  head,  a  body  given  salvific  power  and  responsible  for  carrying 
on  the  saving  work  of  Christ.  The  choice  of  the  Twelve  and  their  functions  is 
clear  from  various  texts,  e.g.,  Mt  10:1  f.  parr.;  18:18;  28:18-20;  Acts  2:14; 
5:18  and  especially  Acts  15.  The  witness  of  the  first  Christian  centuries  confirms 
this  collegiality  both  in  the  local  churches  and  in  the  universal  Church.  Revela¬ 
tion,  ancient  tradition  and  the  liturgy  plainly  testify  that  the  college  of  bishops 
is  of  divine  institution,  constituted  not  from  below  but  from  above,  endowed  with 
authority  which  culminates  in  one  who  is  the  leader  and  head  of  the  group. 
— J.  A.  S. 

664.  M.  H.  Scharlemann,  “The  Congregation :  Place  of  God’s  Presence,” 
ConcTlwolMon  35  (10,  ’64)  613-621. 

The  presence  of  God  among  men  is  the  major  motif  of  Scripture.  Pentecost 
has  made  it  clear  that  God  has  chosen  to  dwell  in  the  Church  as  being  His  people. 
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The  Church  is  a  tabernacle,  a  priestly  community,  a  replacement  of  Solomon’s 
Temple.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  at  work  sanctifying  not  only  the  individual  heart  but 
also  the  interpersonal  relations  in  the  congregation.  The  Church  is  the  Body 
of  the  ascended  Lord  Jesus,  and  to  it  He  gives  gifts  (cf.  Eph  4:7-12) — apostles, 
prophets,  evangelists,  pastors  and  teachers  in  order  to  create  a  new  kind  of 
community  in  which  the  talents  of  such  men  will  be  used  to  equip  the  saints  for 
the  work  of  service  and  thus  build  up  the  Body  of  Christ.  The  Church,  unlike 
Israel,  is  not  a  community  of  law.  The  apparatus  with  which  Christ  endowed  her 
will  last  throughout  history.  Until  the  final  hour  the  Church  and  each  congrega¬ 
tion  in  it  are  privileged  to  be  the  place  of  God’s  presence,  veiled  as  it  is  in  word 
and  promise. — J.  O’R. 

665.  VieSpir  111  (509,  ’64)  has  the  following  articles  on  the  Church. 

H.-C.  Chery,  “Pourquoi  l’figlise?”  419-435. 

R.  Poelman,  “Du  Christ  a  l’Rglise,”  436-452. 

J.  Colson,  “L’figlise  rassemblement  de  Dieu  en  Jesus-Christ  (I),”  453-463. 
B.  Gardey,  “L’Lglise  n’est  pas  du  monde.  Mais  comment?”  464-476. 

M.  Huftier,  “Corpus  Christi.  Amen,”  477-501. 

J.-M.  Perrin,  “  ‘D’Abord  pour  votre  sainte  figlise  .  .  502-512. 

666.  VieSpir  111  (510,  ’64)  has  the  following  articles  on  the  Church. 

J.-M.  Pokier,  “Des  jambes  pour  marcher,”  543-560. 

P.  T.  Camelot,  “L’figlise  peregrinante.  La  nouvelle  et  eternelle  alliance,” 
561-586. 

P.  Soubeyran,  “Un  peuple  prophetique,”  587-595. 

J.  Colson,  “L’Lglise  rassemblement  de  Dieu  en  Jesus-Christ  (II),”  596- 
611. 

B.  Gardey,  “Le  travail  construit-il  le  Royaume  de  Dieu?”  612-622. 

667.  L.  Vischer,  “El  problema  del  diaconado,”  SelecTeol  3  (11,  ’64)  197-204. 

A  digest  of  an  article  which  was  first  published  in  VerbCaro  18  (69  ’64)  30- 
51  [cf.  §  8-1120]. 

Church,  cf.  §§  9-608;  9-615—61 7;  9-698. 

Sacraments 

668.  F.  Bennett,  “The  Banquet,”  Theology  67  (533,  ’64)  483-488. 

It  is  highly  characteristic  of  the  Christian  faith  that  its  two  chief  observances 
are— together  with  the  preaching  of  Jesus  as  the  Word  of  God— a  meal  and  a 
bath.  Both  are  grounded  in  the  creation  and  in  the  ordinary  activities  of  human 
lite.  Unfortunately  these  rites  have  proved  insufficiently  esoteric,  and  the  meal 
c  laracter  of  the  Eucharist  has  been  overlaid  and  rarified.  Basically  the  Eucharist 
i-  a  meal,  and  by  no  means  less  so  when  the  concepts  of  ancient  sacrifice  are 
app  lec  to  it.  The  fellow  ship,  the  good  things  of  the  table,  are  pregnant  with 
meaning  for  men  everywhere,  for  they  can  express  with  simplicity  both  the 
komoma  of  the  Spint  and  the  doctrine  of  creation.  It  is  under  this  figure  of  a 
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meal  that  we  have  been  endowed  through  Jesus  Christ  in  the  Eucharist  with 
our  earnest  of  seeing  face  to  face. — J.  J.  C. 

669.  G.  W.  Bromiley,  “The  Case  for  Infant  Baptism,”  ChristToday  9  (Oct. 
9,  ’64)  7-11. 

“The  discussion  narrows  itself  down  finally  to  whether  personal  confession 
alone  gives  a  valid  title  to  baptism,  or  whether  the  confession  of  parents  may 
also  confer  such  a  title.”  The  basic  reason  why  the  Reformed  Churches  believe 
that  the  confession  of  parents  may  also  give  a  valid  title  is  that  they  see  a  final 
unity  between  the  Old  Covenant  and  the  New  Covenant  in  spite  of  all  differences 
of  administration. 

670.  G.  R.  Beasley-Murray,  “The  Case  against  Infant  Baptism,”  ChristToday 
9  (Oct.  9,  ’64)  11-14. 

After  reading  the  contributions  of  Cullmann,  Jeremias  and  others,  “I  am 
compelled  to  the  view  that  every  attempt  to  provide  apostolic  sanction  to  infant 
baptism  is  misguided,  and  that  no  sound  theological  reason  has  yet  been  adduced 
to  justify  the  change  from  the  apostolic  practice  to  that  which  has  become  cus¬ 
tomary  in  the  churches.” 

671.  B.  Cooke,  “The  Eucharistic  Mystery,”  BibToday  1  (14,  ’64)  936-941. 

Discusses  the  sacraments  and  worship;  the  Eucharist  and  worship;  the  Eucha¬ 
rist  and  the  Christian  community. 

672.  B.  Cooke,  “Word  of  God:  Scripture  and  Sacrament,”  Proceedings  of  the 
Society  of  Catholic  College  Teachers  of  Sacred  Doctrine  10  (’64)  122-132. 

The  article  reflects  upon  the  interrelation  of  Scripture  and  the  Eucharist  and 
is  followed  by  a  “Discussion  Summary”  (pp.  133-138). 

673.  E.  Ferguson,  “Baptismal  Motifs  in  the  Ancient  Church,”  RestorQuart  7 
(4,  ’63)  202-216. 

The  important  doctrinal  conceptions  connected  with  baptism  in  the  early 
centuries  of  the  Church  are  studied  in  order  to  determine  which  motifs  can  be 
traced  back  to  the  NT.  The  most  frequent  conceptions  of  the  earlier  second 
century — remission  of  sins  and  the  bestowal  of  the  Holy  Spirit — may  be  con¬ 
sidered  the  main  themes  of  the  NT  in  connection  with  baptismal  blessings. 
Gradually,  perhaps  because  of  superficial  similarity  with  the  pagan  mysteries, 
the  new  birth  and  the  dying  and  rising  with  Christ  assume  the  largest  roles. 
After  the  spread  of  infant  baptism,  remission  of  sins  came  to  be  explained  in 
reference  to  original  sin.  This  practice  of  infant  baptism  also  relegated  the  ideas 
of  faith  and  repentance  to  a  purely  formal  connection  with  baptism.  The  victory 
over  Satan  became  attached  to  the  pre-baptismal  exorcisms,  and  the  bestowal  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  was  attached  to  the  post-baptismal  rites  of  confirmation.  Of  the 
less  common  motifs  the  “seal”  was  continued  in  the  sacrament  of  confirmation 
and  in  other  anointings,  and  “illumination”  had  its  future  as  a  theme  in  Christian 
mysticism. — J.  J.  C. 
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674.  G.  D.  Kilpatrick,  “L’eucharistie  dans  le  Nouveau  Testament,”  RevTheol 
Phil  97  (4,  ’64)  193-204. 

In  the  NT  period  the  words  of  institution  were  employed  in  the  liturgy.  They 
were  associated  with  the  prayer  of  thanksgiving  in  order  to  serve  as  a  re¬ 
membrance  of  the  redemptive  work  of  the  Lord.  Besides  this  function,  they  had 
a  role  analogous  to  that  which  S.  H.  Hooke  assigns  to  the  narrative  (myth) 
linked  to  the  rites  of  the  ancient  Orient.  The  words  of  institution  explain  the 
origin  and  meaning  of  the  rite  and  regulate  its  outward  form.  According  to  the 
traditional  teaching  of  the  Western  Church,  these  words  also  effect  the  consecra¬ 
tion.  The  Eastern  Church  assigns  to  the  epiklesis  of  the  Holy  Spirit  a  con- 
secratory  power.  Neither  these  theories  nor  that  which  appeals  to  the  prayer 
of  blessing  addressed  to  God  have  succeeded  in  directly  linking  the  consecration 
to  sacrifice.  It  is  the  sacrificial  action  which  continues  through  the  four  essential 
Eucharistic  acts  (the  taking  of  the  bread  and  wine,  the  prayer  of  thanksgiving, 
the  breaking  of  the  bread,  the  communion)  which  effects  the  consecration. 

One  suggestion  is  offered  apropos  of  a  solution  to  the  problem  of  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  the  offering  made  by  Jesus  during  His  earthly  life  to  the  Eucharistic 
offering.  The  teaching  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  should  be  interpreted  in 
light  of  the  fact  that  the  NT  presents  the  Eucharist  as  a  sacrifice. — E.  J.  K. 

675.  M.  Lackmann,  “Paulus  ordiniert  Timotheus.  Wie  das  katholische 
Bischofs-  und  Priesteramt  entsteht  (IV  and  V),”  Bausteine  4  (15,  ’64) 
1-5;  (16,  ’64)  1-4.  [Cf.  §§  9-306—307.] 

Through  the  imposition  of  hands  Timothy  received  the  Holy  Spirit,  not  for 
the  first  time  since  all  Christians  receive  the  Spirit  at  their  baptism,  but  for  the 
special  office  to  which  he  was  consecrated.  The  divine  origin  of  this  charism  is 
established,  and  its  nature  and  effects  are  studied  in  their  relation  to  Timothy’s 
duties. — J.  J.  C. 

676.  J.  Lescrauwaert,  “Eucharistische  eredienst  en  kerkelijke  eenheid” 
[Eucharistic  Worship  and  Ecclesiastical  Unity],  Bijdragen  25  (2-3,  ’64) 
117-142. 

The  biblical  and  early  Christian  vision  of  faith  was  keenly  aware  of  the  fact 
that  there  was  ( 1 )  one  physical  body  in  which  our  Lord  interceded  for  us ; 
U)  one  sacramental  Body  in  which  He  sacramentally  presented  to  us  this 
unique  mediation;  and  (3)  that  the  ultimate  result  of  this  mediation  was  the 
Body  of  Christ,  the  Church. 

In  recent  times  the  essential  relations  between  the  Eucharistic  Body  and  the 
ecclesiastical  Body  of  Christ  have  been  discovered  anew  by  a  return  to  the 
original  biblical  and  early  Christian  testimony.  The  Eucharistic  Body  is  a  sacra¬ 
ment,  namely  an  effective  symbol  of  the  communion  of  the  baptized  with  Christ 
and  with  one  another. 

As  regards  the  Catholic  Church,  this  rediscovery  involves  at  least  the  three 
tollowing  views.  (1)  The  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  should  be  clearly  recog- 
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nizable  as  a  sacramental  act  of  the  community,  as  a  joint-participation  in  Christ. 
(2)  The  priestly  office  is  not  so  much  concerned  directly  with  the  Eucharistic 
Body  of  Christ  as  with  a  serving  function  regarding  this  Body  for  the  sake  of 
the  priest’s  brethren  who  are  fellow  members  of  the  Mystical  Body.  (3)  The 
celebration  of  the  Eucharist  is  carried  out  under  visible  and  audible  signs,  but 
is  nonetheless  an  act  of  the  heavenly  Lord  and  of  His  Holy  Spirit. — J.  J.  C. 

677.  E.  H.  Maly,  “The  Paschal  Sacrifice — Old  and  New,”  BibToday  1  (13, 
’64)  852-857. 

The  history  and  purpose  of  the  Passover  celebration  in  the  OT  and  of  the 
Eucharist  in  the  NT  help  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  Mass  and  its  liturgy. 

Eucharist,  cf.  §§  9-548;  9-622. 

Marriage,  cf.  §  9-621. 

Varia 

678.  O.  T.  Allis,  “Christian  Faith  and  the  Supernatural,”  ChristToday  9 
(Nov.  6,  ’64)  116-119. 

Today  theological  controversy  is  concerned  with  the  very  essence  of  our 
Christian  faith,  and  centers  about  the  word  “miracle.”  “The  debate  deals  also 
with  such  words  as  historical,  Historie,  Geschichte,  suprahistorical,  metahistori- 
cal,  myth  and  legend,  kerygma,  and  existential;  but  the  key  word  is  miracle.” 

679.  R.  Bring,  “The  Gospel  of  the  New  Creation,”  Dialog  3  (4,  ’64)  274-282. 

“To  see  God  standing  behind  creation,  redemption  and  consummation  is  to 
see  the  God  who  reveals  himself  in  a  threefold  activity,  the  Triune  God:  Father, 
Son  and  Spirit.  The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  has  many  aspects  and  can  be  ex¬ 
pounded  in  many  different  ways,  but  the  early  church  also  spoke  of  the  ‘economic 
Trinity/  meaning  that  the  threefold  nature  of  God  was  manifested  in  his  work 
of  salvation,  or  more  precisely,  in  the  three  different  phases  of  this  work:  the 
creation  of  this  world,  its  redemption  after  its  fall,  and  its  consummation  in  a 
new  creation.”  The  theme  is  then  developed  under  these  headings:  the  con¬ 
tinuous  creation,  the  significance  of  the  Fall,  the  restoration  of  creation,  the 
Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  redemption  and  atonement,  the  cosmic  consum¬ 
mation. 

680.  A.  D’Amato,  “La  dignita  del  lavoro  nel  cristianesimo,”  SacDoc  9  (35, 
’64)  289-324. 

A  brief  treatment  of  the  biblical  data  on  the  dignity  of  labor  introduces  a 
discussion  of  papal  social  teaching  on  that  subject. 

681.  C.  J.  Geffre,  “Death  as  necessity  and  as  liberty,”  TheolDig  12  (3,  ’64) 
191-195. 

Digest  of  an  article  which  was  published  in  VieSpir  108  (492,  ’63)  264-280 
[cf.  §  8-319]. 
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682.  H.  Grass,  “Zur  Begriindung  des  Osterglaubens,”  TheolLitZeit  89  (6,  ’64) 
405-414. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  determine  what  event  was  the  basis  for  the 
Easter  faith.  Two  approaches  to  the  problem  are  here  discussed  in  detail. 
Bultmann  judges  the  question  to  be  meaningless  and  bases  faith  on  the  kerygma 
without  concern  for  the  historical  Jesus.  Others,  such  as  Schleiermacher,  Ritschl 
and  W.  Hermann,  consider  the  question  secondary,  place  all  the  emphasis  on  the 
historical  Jesus  and  maintain  that  the  Resurrection  and  exaltation  do  not  belong 
to  the  basis  of  faith  but  are  matters  about  whose  necessity  and  relation  there 
can  be  various  opinions. 

Historically  and  theologically  these  attempts  to  solve  the  problem  are  un¬ 
satisfactory.  For  they  make  the  Resurrection  of  Christ  merely  marginal,  though 
it  is  an  essential  part  of  the  NT.  Also,  one  may  ask  whether  faith  can  be  founded 
on  the  word-event.  It  is  possible  if  the  word-event  includes  the  question  of  the 
origin  of  the  word-event,  the  question,  Who  was  Jesus?  Furthermore,  for  faith 
it  is  important  to  know  whether  or  not  God  acknowledged  and  approved  of  Jesus. 

The  terms  “Resurrection”  and  “Ascension”  can  have  false  overtones.  There¬ 
fore  “exaltation”  would  perhaps  better  express  the  truth  that  God  has  set  His 
seal  on  Jesus.  The  faith  of  the  disciples  differs  from  ours  in  the  way  they  came 
to  believe.  They  believed  because  of  the  Easter  experiences.  We,  however,  meet 
the  living  Lord  in  the  living  and  presently  proclaimed  word  which  accepts  the 
witness  of  the  NT  and  interprets  it  for  today.  Jesus,  it  is  true,  encounters  us 
in  the  word,  but  He  also  transcends  the  word.  We  must  realize  the  meaning  of 
His  lordship,  and  this  realization  will  be  all  the  greater  the  more  we  understand 
what  His  lordship  means  for  us  and  the  less  we  seek  to  probe  the  mysteries 
of  His  heavenly  existence  which  is  veiled  from  us. — J.  J.  C. 

683.  E.  Jungel,  “  ‘Theologische  Wissenschaft  und  Glaube’  im  Blick  auf  die 
Armut  Jesu,”  EvangTheol  24  (8,  ’64)  419-443. 

Christian  theology  is  necessary  as  a  thinking  of  the  faith  ( intellect  us  fidei). 
I  he  tension  between  faith  and  theology  is  not  an  incident  of  our  age  only  but 
is  rooted  in  the  nature  of  both  faith  and  theology.  Faith  in  the  Pauline  sense 
comes  to  man  (Gal  3:25)  not  as  a  knowledge,  not  as  a  human  work,  but  as  an 
event  from  God.  Thinking  is  a  human  action,  reflection  upon  self.  Such  thinking 
is  not  Christian  theology,  a  thinking  of  faith,  but  rather  a  faith  in  thinking 
(philosophy).  Faith  speaks  the  language  of  God  and  confesses  the  risen  Lord, 
the  Christ  of  faith,  whereas  theology  as  doctrine  based  on  the  historical  Jesus  is 
poor  as  was  the  Jesus  of  history. 

1  he  task  of  theology  is  to  find  the  proper  relation  between  the  richness  of 
faith  and  the  poverty  of  Jesus.  In  this  poverty  with  which  God  identifies  Him¬ 
self,  God  s  mercy  shines  forth  for  us.  Faith  lives  from  the  identity  of  the  histori¬ 
cal  Jesus  \v  ith  the  Christ  of  faith.  I  he  richness  of  faith  runs  the  danger  of  deny¬ 
ing  this  po\erty,  and  if  this  poverty  is  denied,  the  historical  reality  of  God’s 
call  is  rejected.  So  theology  is  needed  to  protect  faith.  As  thinking  of  faith, 
theology  (even  NT  theology)  is  a  human  work,  different  from  faith  but  related 
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to  it  and  also,  as  human  work,  related  to  the  history  of  human  thinking.  Theology 
as  science  is  identical  with  NT  theology  and  is  also  connected  with  the  histori¬ 
cal  changes  of  human  thought.  In  a  Pauline,  Protestant  sense,  theology  belongs 
to  the  Law  which  ends  with  the  coming  of  the  gospel,  but  also  theology  belongs 
to  the  gospel  because  it  is  the  thinking  of  the  faith.  The  dangers  of  theology  are: 
that  it  may  judge  the  faith,  thus  becoming  a  philosophy;  or  that  it  may  be  caught 
in  some  past  system  of  thought.  These  dangers  theology  can  avoid  by  measuring 
the  richness  of  the  faith  by  the  poverty  of  Jesus,  i.e.,  by  being  determined  by  the 
gospel. — C.  H.  H. 

684.  M.  G.  Kline,  “Law  Covenant,”  WestTheolJourn  27  (1,  ’64)  1-20. 

The  OT  and  the  NT  speak  of  a  covenant  of  promise  as  well  as  a  covenant  of 
law,  and  any  definition  of  covenant  should  be  broad  enough  to  include  both  kinds. 
If  covenant  is  defined  as  one  of  guaranteed  promise,  it  cannot  assimilate  con¬ 
ditional  promise.  But  the  covenant  concept  that  has  law  as  its'  foundation  and 
makes  its  promises  dependent  on  the  obedience  of  a  representative,  can  include 
guaranteed  promises.  For  in  this  covenant  our  representative  is  the  Son  of  God, 
and  He  assures  the  required  fulfillment  of  the  law. 

God’s  Covenant  with  man,  therefore,  may  be  defined  as  an  administration  of 
God’s  lordship,  consecrating  a  people  to  Himself  under  the  sanctions  of  divine 
law.  In*  more  general  terms,  God’s  Covenant  is  a  sovereign  administration  of  the 
kingdom  of  God.  And  the  treaties  are  the  legal  instruments  by  which  God’s 
kingship  is  exercised  over  His  creatures. — J.  J.  C. 

685.  E.  A.  McNamara,  “Obedience  in  the  Scriptures,”  AmEcclRev  151  (5,  ’64) 
332-342. 

The  Bible  tells  us  that  Adam’s  disobedience  brought  upon  the  world  catas¬ 
trophe  which  was  removed  by  Christ  (Rom  5:19),  and  the  pages  of  Scripture 
set  before  men  classic  examples  of  obedience.  Not  only  God  but  all  legitimate 
authority  is  to  be  obeyed  (Rom  13:1).  Even  when  most  difficult,  obedience 
should  resemble  that  of  Abraham  and  of  Christ  and  be  unquestioning,  prompt 
and  docile. — J.  J.  C. 

686.  H.  Mueller,  “Morality  of  Slavery  in  Holy  Scripture,”  AmEcclRev  151 
(5,  ’64)  307-316. 

“Holy  Scripture  says  nothing  about  the  morality  of  slavery  directly.  But  by 
stressing  the  equality  of  all  men  before  God  without  distinction,  and  the  liberty 
and  union  with  Christ  through  baptism,  by  inviting  all  into  God’s  kingdom,  and 
by  underlining  the  personal  rights  of  everybody,  even  of  slaves,  the  institution 
of  slavery  was  attacked  indirectly  and  the  foundation  laid  for  a  gradual  emanci¬ 
pation.” 

687.  J.  K.  S.  Reid,  “The  Holy  Spirit  and  the  Ecumenical  Movement,”  Ecum 
Rev  16  (5,  ’64)  530-545. 

The  essay  develops  three  theses.  (1)  “The  Holy  Spirit  is  simply  God’s  way 
of  contriving  that  man  respond  and  that  when  he  does  so  it  is  his  own  response.” 
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(2)  The  Holy  Spirit  is  associated  but  not  identified  with  the  Church,  and  so  is 
able  freely  to  promote  unity.  (3)  The  ecumenical  movement  is  the  arena  where 
the  churches  expose  their  own  responses  to  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
(i.e.,  their  traditions)  to  judgment  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  presence  of  other 
churches  and  in  the  light  of  their  different  responses,  in  the  hope  that  by 
reassessing  them  the  incongruity  between  the  unity  that  is  and  the  disunity  that 
is  may  be  overcome. — J.  J.  C. 

688.  O.  Schneider,  “Martyrium  der  Liebe,”  GeistLeb  37  (4,  ’64)  250-257. 

Martyrdom  ( mcirtyrion )  is  here  taken  in  the  biblical  sense  of  witnessing  and 
illustrated  by  examples  from  the  OT  and  the  NT.  All  the  Saints  were  without 
exception  martyrs  of  love,  and  all  Christians  are  called  to  share  in  this  martyr¬ 
dom  (witnessing)  in  some  degree.  A  person  whose  life  is  dominated  by  love 
of  God  and  of  the  neighbor,  bears  true  witness  and  is  a  martyr  even  though  he 
does  not  lay  down  his  life  for  the  faith. — J.  J.  C. 

689.  K.  Schubert,  “Resurrection  in  pre-Christian  times,”  TheolDig  12  (3,  ’64) 
203-208. 

A  digest  of  an  article  which  appeared  in  BibZeit  6  (2,  ’62)  177-214  [cf. 
§  7-627]. 

690.  O.  Semmelroth,  “Erwagungen  fiber  das  christliche  Weltverstandnis,” 
GeistLeb  37  (4,  ’64)  258-272. 

The  Bible  and  Christian  tradition  manifest  two  different  attitudes  toward  the 
world:  one,  a  spirit  of  denial  and  renunciation  of  the  world;  the  other,  the  duty 
of  striving  to  convert  and  transform  it. 

691.  S.  Smalley,  “Conversion  in  the  New  Testament,”  Churchman  73  (3,  ’64) 
193-210. 

The  essay  studies  first  the  NT  language  of  conversion,  next  five  examples  of 
conversion  in  Acts,  then  the  theology  of  conversion ;  at  the  end  some  practical 
conclusions  are  drawn.  The  conclusions  can  be  thus  summarized.  (1)  In  the 
NT  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  between  “regeneration”  describing  a  state,  and 
“conversion”  describing  a  process.  Yet  these  two  concepts  can  never  be  kept 
apart.  (2)  Conversion  may  be  described  as  the  work  of  man  encouraged  and 
possibly  effected  by  the  agency  of  preachers.  Regeneration  on  the  other  hand, 
is  the  work  of  God  through  and  through.  But  conversion  may  also  be  regarded 
as  a  response  to  the  work  of  God,  and  its  consistent  source  must  indeed  be 
understood  to  be  God  Himself.  (3)  It  is  possible  for  a  man  to  say  that  he  is 
converted  at  the  moment  he  can  say  “Abba,  Father”  (Rom  8:15)  and  include 
in  that  cry  of  dependence  all  the  distinctively  Christian  categories  that  the  NT 
allows.  (4)  In  order  to  be  a  Christian  one  need  not  have  a  “conversion  ex¬ 
perience  ’  but  he  must  be  converted.  (5)  The  need  of  conversion  formed  part 
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of  the  apostolic  kerygma  and  conversion  was  a  marked  characteristic  of-  the 
primitive  Church. — J.  J.  C. 

69 2.  N.  Snaith,  “Justice  and  Immortality,”  ScotJournTheol  17  (3,  ’64) 
309-324. 

There  is  no  immortality  in  the  Bible,  though  there  is  a  deathlessness  which 
can  be  given  to  mortal  men  (1  Cor  15:53).  But  this  is  not  the  Greek  immortality 
of  the  soul  or  anything  like  it.  Whatever  “blessed  immortality”  there  is  for 
mortal  man  has  basically  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  justice  but  everything  to  do 
with  grace.  The  old  doctrine  of  merit  should  be  abandoned. — J.  J.  C. 

693.  M.  Spanneut,  “L’ Amour.  De  l’Hellenisme  au  Christianisme,”  MelSciRel 
20  (’63)  5-19. 

Plato’s  theory  and  the  Stoic  concept  and  practice  of  love  are  compared  with 
the  Christian  agape.  The  Greek  world  did  not  conceive  of  God  as  a  real  person 
who  can  enter  into  communion  with  man.  For  the  Greeks,  God  is  not  a  personal 
being  who  creates  man  and  then  redeems  him  after  the  Fall.  The  Greek  universe 
had  no  God-Man  who  in  His  own  person  divinizes  mankind.  The  Christian, 
however,  is  made  capable  of  love  for  God  and  for  the  neighbor  by  the  Father 
who  is  love  (1  Jn  4:8)  and  by  the  Son  who  loved  men  even  unto  death.  This  is 
the  original  contribution  of  Christian  charity. — J.  J.  C. 

694.  The  Way  4  (4,  ’64)  under  the  heading  “I  Send  You”  has  the  following 
articles. 

G.  W.  MacRae,  “Prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord,”  247-257. 

M.  O’Connell,  “God  sent  his  Son,”  258-265. 

R.  J.  O’Connell,  “The  fulness  of  Time,”  266-277. 

E.  Yarnold,  “The  Mission  of  the  Church,”  278-288. 

P.  Edwards,  “As  Sheep  in  the  midst  of  Wolves,”  289-297. 

P.  de  Rosa,  “The  Handmaid  of  the  Lord,”  298-306. 

695.  J.  R.  Zurcher,  “The  Christian  View  of  Man:  I,”  AndUnivSemStud  2 
(’64)  156-168. 

The  author  first  defines  “the  particular  meaning  of  Biblical  monism,  thus 
establishing  the  essential  unity  of  man,  according  to  the  Bible”;  then  studies  the 
“diverse  structures”  of  the  human  being;  finally  examines  certain  anthropological 
notions,  more  specifically  biblical,  in  order  to  delineate  the  ethical  and  religious 
sense  of  the  Christian  view  of  man.  This  first  part  of  the  article  discusses  biblical 
monism  and  the  structure  of  the  human  being;  the  corporeal  reality  of  man  as 
soma;  man  as  a  living  soul  or  the  notion  of  psyche;  man  as  intelligence  or  the 
notion  of  ptieuma. — J.  J.  C. 

Justification,  cf.  §§  9-432;  9-609. 

Religions,  cf.  §  9-473. 
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696.  I.  A.  F.  Bruce,  “Nerva  and  the  Fiscus  Iudaicus PalExpQuart  96  (1,  ’64) 
34-45. 

The  well-known  legend  FISC  I  IUDAICI  C ALUMNI A  SU  B  LATA,  which 
appeared  on  the  reverse  of  some  coins  minted  in  Rome  early  in  the  principate 
of  Nerva,  indicates  that  the  Emperor  claimed  to  have  abolished  certain  injustices 
in  the  exaction  of  the  Jewish  tax  by  his  predecessor  Domitian.  The  Fiscus 
Iudaicus  was  inaugurated  by  Vespasian.  Shortly  after  the  destruction  of  Jeru¬ 
salem,  A.D.  70,  he  required  that  the  existing  tax  of  a  half  shekel,  or  two  Attic 
drachmas,  be  paid  henceforth  toward  the  maintenance  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Capitolinus  in  Rome. 

The  documents  do  not  make  clear  the  nature  of  the  injustices  of  which  the 
Jews  complained  ( calumnia  Iudaica).  But  one  may  suggest  that,  under  Domitian, 
Roman  citizens  and  other  Jewish  residents  of  Italy  were  for  the  first  and  only 
time  subject  to  this  tax,  and  it  was  to  these  Jews  that  Nerva  extended  the  relief 
which  his  coinage  commemorates. — J.  J.  C. 

697.  E.  Fascher,  “Jerusa^ems  Untergang  in  der  urchristlichen  und  altkirch- 
lichen  tlberlieferung,”  TheolLitZeit  89  (2,  ’64)  81-98. 

In  the  earliest  Christian  tradition  Jesus  enters  Jerusalem  only  once.  Luke 
preserves  a  post-70  tradition  which  sees  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  beginning 
with  Jesus’  death.  A  “Q”-saying  has  Jesus  call  Jerusalem  the  city  which  murders 
prophets.  For  Matthew  and  Mark  it  is  the  city  of  betrayal  and  death  which  has 
taken  upon  itself  the  responsibility  for  Christ’s  death.  The  earliest  stratum  of 
Christianity  reckoned  with  the  possibility  of  living  without  the  Temple  as 
Mk  14:58  shows:  the  future  of  the  Church  is  tied  to  the  Lord,  not  to  a  place. 
Paul  has  Jesus  in  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  not  returning  to  a  slavish,  earthly 
Jerusalem.  John  4:24  ff.  states  that  there  is  no  need  for  a  Temple  besides  the 
Messiah.  The  Johannine  circle  thinks  eschatologically  in  terms  of  the  new 
heavenly  city  of  Jerusalem  coming  to  earth  as  God’s  gift.  But  Jesus  never 
advocated  desertion  of  the  Temple,  nor  does  early  Christianity  reject  Jerusalem, 
for  it  is  the  locus  of  Resurrection  appearances,  of  the  pouring  out  of  the  Spirit, 
and  thus  for  a  few  decades  it  is  the  city  of  the  earliest  Church. 

Eusebius  records  that  the  Church  left  Jerusalem  in  response  to  an  oracle,  and 
he  attributes  to  Josephus  the  interpretation  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  as 
vengeance  for  James,  Jesus’  brother.  Justin,  seeing  Hadrian’s  barring  of  the 
Jews  from  Jerusalem  as  divine  retribution,  believes  the  city  will  be  rebuilt  and 
a  thousand  year  reign  of  Christ  will  follow.  For  Origen  and  Chrysostom  the 
destruction  is  retribution  for  the  Crucifixion.  Augustine,  on  the  other  hand, 
interprets  the  New  Jerusalem  as  equivalent  to  the  Church.  But  the  generation  of 
Jerusalemites  of  the  year  30  are  excluded  from  it. 

I  he  situation  depicted  in  Mk  13  stands  today.  The  Church  still  awaits  the 
return  of  her  Lord.  1  he  Orthodox  of  Israel  continues  to  believe  in  the  im- 
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minent  coming  of  the  Messiah.  There  has  been  no  Temple  since  70.  All  the 
Messiahs  from  Bar  Cocheba  to  Ben  Zwi  have  proved  false.  The  Holy  City  is 
divided:  the  Arab  has  the  city  of  memories,  but  the  people  of  the  Bible  has  its 
University.  Things  have  gone  far  differently  than  the  Fathers  of  the  Ancient 
Church  had  imagined. — S.  R.  I. 

698.  B.  Gerhardsson,  “Die  Boten  Gottes  und  die  Apostel  Christi,”  Svensk 
ExegArs  27  (’62)  89-131. 

The  study  was  occasioned  by  two  books:  G.  Klein,  Die  zwolf  Apostel  (1961) 
[cf.  §  7-991r]  and  W.  Schmithals,  Das  kirchliche  Apostelamt  (1961)  [cf. 
§  7-994r].  Both  these  works  lack  realism;  they  are  concerned  more  with  words 
and  concepts  than  with  facts.  The  Christian  apostolate  is  better  understood  if 
considered  against  the  background  of  Jewish  messengers  or  envoys.  God’s 
messengers  are  His  authorized  representatives;  their  word  and  their  activity 
are  ascribed  either  to  God  or  to  the  men  whose  mission  is  divinely  accredited  by 
signs. 

In  the  same  way  the  Christian  apostles  or  messengers  have  received  their 
vocation  and  their  mission  from  the  risen  Christ  who  also  gives  them  their 
knowledge  and  power.  The  Twelve  belonged  to  the  first  group  of  Jesus’  disciples. 
Their  mission  should  not  be  understood  as  being  “sent  on  a  mission.”  Rather, 
it  is  a  collegial,  judicial  office.  The  term  used  is  “the  Twelve,”  not  the  Twelve 
Apostles.  Jesus’  disciples  have  received  from  the  glorified  Jesus  Christ  the 
power  to  preach  Him  afar  among  the  “circumcised”  (Gal  2:7  ff.),  but  the  limita¬ 
tion  to  the  Jews  was  not  strictly  observed.  Being  in  Christ  will  be  the  essential 
characteristic  of  unity. — L.-M.  D. 

699.  F.  Guy,  “  ‘The  Lord’s  Day’  in  the  Letter  of  Ignatius  to  the  Magnesians,” 
AndUnivSemStud  2  (’64)  1-17. 

Practically  every  writer  who  has  discussed  the  early  history  of  the  Lord’s 
day  has  cited  Ignatius  Magnesians,  chaps.  8  &  9.  The  letter  should  be  treated  as 
generally  authentic,  and  the  crucial  words  of  the  text  probably  ran  kata  kyriaken 
zoen  zontes,  which  may  be  translated  “living  according  to  the  Lord’s  life”  or 
“living  according  to  the  Lord’s  day.”  In  the  context  of  the  passage,  “the  Lord’s 
life”  and  “the  Lord’s  day”  could  have  had  the  same  connotation.  Therefore, 
Ignatius’  words  remain  ambiguous.  They  do  not  prove  the  observance  of  the 
Lord’s  day  in  the  early  second  century ;  nor  can  one  say  with  certainty  that  they 
do  not  allude  to  this  observance. — J.  J.  C. 

700.  M.  Hornschuh,  “Erwagungen  zum  ‘Evangelium  der  Agypter’,  insbeson- 
dere  zur  Bedeutung  seines  Titels,”  VigChrist  18  (1,  ’64)  6-13. 

Apart  from  a  few  fragments  preserved  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  little  is 
known  of  the  Gospel  According  to  the  Egyptians  except  for  its  name.  W.  Bauer 
suggests  that  in  Egypt  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  Jewish  Christians 
used  the  Gospel  According  to  the  Hebrews,  while  Gentile  Christians  used  the 
Gospel  According  to  the  Egyptians.  This  theory,  however,  ignores  the  fact  of 
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the  great  ethnic  division  in  Egypt,  that  of  Jews  and  Greeks.  The  latter  tena¬ 
ciously  clung  to  their  culture  and  were  favored  by  the  Roman  authorities  who 
used  the  Greek  language  in  their  administration  and  law  courts.  The  Greeks 
looked  down  upon  the  native  Egyptians,  and  Oxyrhynchus  papyrus  16,  1681 
links  together  “barbarian”  and  “Egyptian.”  No  native  of  Egypt,  therefore,  would 
dishonor  a  writing  by  calling  it  the  Gospel  According  to  the  Egyptians.  The 
writing  seems  to  have  originated  in  an  early  Egyptian  group  of  Encratites  who 
cannot  be  connected  with  any  sect  otherwise  known.  Although  the  Gospel  is  not 
thoroughly  Gnostic,  it  later  became  an  authoritative  document  with  Gnostics. 

-J.  J.  c. 

701.  H.  Mulder,  “Jacobus,  leider  van  de  gemeente  te  Jeruzalem”  [James, 
Leader  of  the  Community  at  Jerusalem],  HomBib  23  (8,  ’64)  184-189. 

The  leadership  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  remained  in  the  hands  of  James, 
the  brother  of  the  Lord,  until  A.D.  62.  After  James’  martyrdom,  Simeon  was 
chosen  because  he  was  a  cousin  of  Jesus.  This  care  in  choosing  kinsmen  of  Jesus 
as  leaders  betrays  a  concern  for  preserving  what  was  previously  established. 
In  this  respect  there  is  a  resemblance  with  the  development  of  Judaism.  The 
synagogues  placed  themselves  under  the  house  of  Hillel  or  that  of  Shammai, 
while  the  mother  Church  of  Christendom  rallied  around  the  house  of  Jesus. 
— E.  J.  K. 

702.  W.  Schneemelcher,  “Die  Acta  Pauli — Neue  Funde  und  Neue  Aufgaben,” 
TheolLitZeit  89  (4,  ’64)  241-254. 

New  evidence,  new  methods  and  new  questions  advance  historical  knowledge 
of  the  Acta  Pauli  (AP).  The  Heidelberg  Coptic  Papyrus  (1897),  the  Hamburg 
Papyrus  (Greek,  1936),  Papyrus  Bodmer  10  (Greek,  1959)  and  various  frag¬ 
ments  old  and  new  provide  new  evidence.  Methodologically,  form-criticism  and 
its  insights  into  pre-literary  traditions  and  literary  composition  provide  new 
material  for  historical  theology  and  the  history  of  early  Christian  literature. 
With  this  material  the  composition  of  AP  is  reconstructed. 

The  apocryphal  Acts  differ  from  the  canonical  Acts  in  theological  intent  and 
in  literary  form  even  though  both  documents  manifest  an  analogous  process  of 
transition  from  oral  tradition  to  literary  fixation.  The  apocryphal  Acts  are 
concerned  with  individual  apostles,  their  fate  and  deeds  (in  AP  according  to  the 
scheme:  travel  preaching — persecution — miracle;  and  according  to  the  themes 
oi  continence  in  the  present  and  of  resurrection  reward  in  the  future).  Hence 
these  apocryphal  writings  take  the  oral  form  of  legend  and  the  literary  form 
of  the  sophistic  novel.  1  he  canonical  book  of  Acts,  on  the  other  hand,  is  con- 
cerned  with  the  place  of  the  Church  in  the  economy  of  salvation-history  and  is 
composed  along  the  lines  of  ancient  historiography.  Considered  form-critically, 
the  AP  are  an  invaluable  source  for  the  state  of  Christianity  in  Asia  Minor  at 

'  oh  of  the  second  century  and  represent  the  churches’  stand  against  Gnos¬ 
ticism. — N.  R.  P. 
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703.  U.  Wilckens,  “Hellenistisch-christliche  Missionsiiberlieferung  und  Jesus- 
tradition,”  TheolLitZeit  89  (7,  ’64)  517-520. 

The  kerygmatically  oriented  Hellenistic-Christian  missionary  tradition  and 
the  tradition  of  Jesus  as  found  in  the  Gospels  represent  two  distinct  forms  whose 
combination  was  a  secondary  development.  Their  origins  are  to  be  found  in  two 
separate  groups.  (1)  The  tradition  of  Jesus’  teaching  and  preaching  was  trans¬ 
mitted  by  the  primitive  Jerusalem  community  for  whom  Jesus’  death  and  Resur¬ 
rection  reconstituted  the  continuity  of  their  discipleship  with  Him.  Indispensable 
for  the  community’s  life,  therefore,  were  both  the  remembrance  of  the  Passion 
and  Resurrection  and  the  continuing  daily  instruction  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus. 
(2)  The  Hellenistic-Christian  missionary  tradition  originated  with  the  Hellenists 
who  were  relatively  independent  from  the  primitive  community  because  of 
their  language  and  Diaspora  missionary  activity.  These  Hellenists  heard  only 
the  disciples’  preaching  of  salvation,  for  their  quick  expulsion  from  Jerusalem 
deprived  them  of  the  opportunity  to  learn  the  tradition  of  Jesus.  Being  permeated 
with  the  truth  of  the  kerygma  (“being  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit”),  however, 
they  became  from  the  beginning  missionaries  of  the  soteriological  significance 
of  the  death  and  Resurrection  of  Jesus. — H.  E.  E. 

Early  Church,  cf.  §  9-673. 


Judaism 

704.  P.  Billerbeck,  “Ein  Tempelgottesdienst  in  Jesu  Tagen,”  ZeitNTWiss  55 
(1-2,  ’64)  1-17. 

At  his  death  in  1932,  Billerbeck  left  the  MSS  of  two  lectures  on  the  daily 
service  of  the  Temple  in  Jesus’  day.  The  first  lecture,  here  published,  describes 
the  morning  service  in  its  two  principal  parts:  the  offering  of  incense  and  the 
daily  sacrifice.  In  a  foreword  J.  Jeremias  states  that  he  examined  the  MS  of 
Billerbeck’s  Kommentar  and  found  that  Strack’s  revision  of  volume  1  was 
limited  almost  exclusively  to  technical  matters.  The  remaining  volumes  were 
produced  after  Strack’s  death.  The  work,  therefore,  fittingly  should  be  called, 
not  Strack-Billerbeck,  but  Billerbeck. — J.  J.  C. 

705.  C.  Petrie,  “Portrait  of  a  Trimmer,”  IllLondN ews  245  (Aug.  29,  ’64)  293. 

G.  A.  Williamson’s  The  World  of  Josephus  (Seeker  &  Warburg,  1964)  is  a 
fascinating  book  and  worth  the  study  of  experts.  Josephus  emerges  from  the 
pages  as  a  very  unattractive  character.  Perhaps  in  the  discussion  of  the  formula¬ 
tion  of  Roman  policy,  the  author  has  not  made  sufficient  allowance  for  the 
Parthian  threat. — J.  J.  C. 

706.  S.  S.  Schwarzschild,  “Judaism,  Scriptures,  and  Ecumenism,”  Judaism 
13  (3,  ’64)  259-273. 

“Judaism  expects  the  eventual,  messianic  unification  of  all  mankind  under 
the  truth  of  the  whole  Torah  (Written  and  Oral)  and,  indeed,  exerts  itself 
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toward  this  end  even  now.  This  may  be  termed  ‘eschatological  ecumenism’.  Until 
that  consummation,  the  Jew  is  expected  to  assume  individual  and  collective 
responsibility  to  this  Torah,  while  the  non-Jew  attains  to  the  same  salvation 
by  obedience  to  the  (Scriptural)  Noachite  commandments.  This  may  be  termed 
‘interim  ecumenism’.” 

707.  V.  A.  Tcherikover,  “The  Decline  of  the  Jewish  Diaspora  in  Egypt  in  the 
Roman  Period,”  JournJewStud  14  (1-4,  ’63)  1-32. 

To  understand  the  fate  of  Egyptian  Jewry  during  the  Roman  period  three 
facts  should  be  kept  in  mind.  (1)  Egypt  was  part  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and 
therefore  the  situation  of  the  Egyptian  Jews  depended  on  the  general  policy  of 
Rome.  (2)  The  Egyptian,  especially  the  Alexandrian,  Jews  lived  in  a  Greek 
environment,  and  their  life  was  therefore  influenced  by  the  attitude  of  the 
Greeks  toward  them.  (3)  As  part  of  the  whole  Jewish  nation,  Egyptian  Jewry 
shared  the  fate  of  Jews  elsewhere,  especially  of  those  in  Palestine. — J.  J.  C. 

Judaism,  cf.  §§  9-474;  9-603;  9-615—616;  9-696;  9-715;  9-726. 

Gnosticism — Nag  Hammadi  Manuscripts 

708.  A.  Helmbold,  “Translation  Problems  in  the  Gospel  of  Philip,”  NTStud  11 
(1, ’64)  90-93. 

Suggestions  for  improved  renderings  or  confirmations  of  proposed  renderings 
are  given  for  the  following  sayings:  16,  23,  28,  33,  45,  82,  98  and  102. 

709.  R.  Kasser,  “Bibliotheque  gnostique  I.  Le  Livre  secret  de  Jean  =  Apo- 
kryphon  Ioannou,”  RevTheolPhil  97  (3,  ’64)  140-150. 

The  author  is  publishing  translations  of  the  Nag  Hammadi  MSS,  and  the 
present  article  discusses  the  text  and  content  of  the  Apocryphon  of  John.  How 
important  this  treatise  was  for  the  Gnostics  is  evident  from  its  presence  in  four 
MSS  which  contain  several  Gnostic  works,  and  in  three  of  these  MSS  the 
Apocryphon  holds  the  first  place.  The  work  existed  in  two  recensions,  one  of 
which  is  almost  twice  the  length  of  the  other.  Originally  the  Apocryphon 
probably  consisted  of  the  central  part  of  the  work,  a  commentary  on  Genesis,  to 
which  a  prologue  and  other  parts  were  added  later. 

The  surprising  variations  in  the  text  suggest  that  Gnostic  teachers,  when 
travelling  from  place  to  place,  did  not  carry  with  them  Gnostic  documents  for 
fear  lest  these  writings  fall  into  profane  hands.  Instead  the  Gnostic  sought  to 
memorize  the  text,  and  when  he  arrived  at  his  destination,  would  repeat  the 
message  to  the  best  of  his  ability  and  probably  enriched  it  with  his  reflections, 
explanations,  commentary  and  citations  taken  from  other  treatises.  According 
to  the  audience  reaction,  the  message  might  take  the  form  of  a  dialogue  or  an 
exhortation.  The  article  concludes  with  a  translation  of  part  of  the  treatise,  a 

sublime  hymn,  which  gives  a  foretaste  of  the  mystical  climate  in  which  Gnos¬ 
ticism  developed. — J.  J.  C. 
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710.  R.  Kasser,  “Le  ‘Livre  secret  de  Jean’  dans  ses  differentes  formes  textuelles 
coptes,”  Museon  77  (1-2,  ’64)  5-16. 

The  various  MSS  are  here  studied  and  compared.  Paradoxically  the  latest  MS 
often  seems  to  preserve  the  oldest  reading.  For  this  work  there  is  a  shorter  and 
a  longer  version.  The  shorter  seems  to  be  the  earlier  which  through  changes 
and  additions  ultimately  became  the  longer  version.  One  might  ask  how  the 
Gnostics  would  tolerate  such  extensive  changes  in  their  book.  [The  explanation 
is  the  same  as  in  the  previous  abstract.]  Recently  the  author  has  proposed  a 
similar  solution  for  the  relations  between  Colossians  and  Ephesians. — J.  J.  C. 

711.  W.  C.  van  Unnik,  “A  Note  on  the  Dance  of  Jesus  in  the  ‘Acts  of  John’/’ 
VigChrist  18  (1,  '64)  1-5. 

In  the  Acts  of  John  chaps.  94 — 97,  Jesus  is  portrayed  as  dancing  with  His 
disciples  and  singing  a  hymn  with  an  oddly  Gnostic  flavor  to  which  the  disciples 
constantly  reply  “Amen !”  The  dancing  is  rather  a  unique  feature  in  the  early 
liturgical  tradition,  and  its  origin  is  a  matter  of  interest.  Apparently  the  author 
of  the  Acts  has  substituted  the  dancing  episode  for  the  account  of  the  Passover 
meal.  Perhaps  there  was  some  connection  with  the  Jewish  Passover  celebration. 
Melito  of  Sardis,  Homily  on  the  Passion  §  80,  in  describing  how  the  Jews 
celebrated  the  Passover  says  “thou  wast  dancing,  but  he  was  being  laid  in  the 
tomb.”  Now  the  Bishop  of  Sardis  and  the  author  of  these  Acts  were  contempo¬ 
raries  and  lived  in  the  same  area.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  author  of  the 
Acts  of  John  knew  of  this  practice  of  dancing,  used  it  for  his  description  of  the 
Last  Supper,  and  by  the  words  of  the  hymn  gave  the  dancing  a  special  character. 

Another  Jewish  parallel  occurs  in  the  Midrash  on  the  Song  of  Songs  7,  1,  2 
which  mentions  an  eschatological  dance.  Whether  there  is  any  connection 
between  this  eschatological  dance,  attested  for  the  first  time  in  the  beginning  of 
the  third  century  but  repeated  by  various  rabbis,  and  the  dancing  in  the  Acts 
is  an  open  question. — J.  J.  C. 


Archaeology 

712.  G.  J.  Botterweck,  “Archaologie  in  Palastina.  Zum  gleichnamigen  Buch 
von  W.  F.  Albright,”  BibLeben  5  (3,  ’64)  209-215. 

In  this  review  of  the  1962  German  edition  of  Albright’s  work,  the  attention  is 
chiefly  devoted  to  OT  matters. 

713.  D.  Gavron,  “The  Masada  Dig,”  Commentary  38  (4,  ’64)  52-56. 

A  member  of  a  group  of  journalists  describes  their  visits  to  the  site  and  sum¬ 
marizes  the  series  of  press  conferences  given  by  the  director  of  the  excavation, 
Y.  Yadin.  Among  the  finds  were  a  MS  which  was  “part  of  another  scroll  found 
previously  in  cave  IV  at  Qumran”  and  a  scroll  dating  from  the  first  century 
B.C.E.  and  containing  the  Hebrew  text  of  Ben  Sira. — J.  J.  C. 
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714.  K.  M.  Kenyon,  “Excavations  in  Jerusalem,  1963,”  PalExpQuart  96  (1, 
’64)  7-18. 

Two  discoveries  are  of  special  interest  for  NT  scholars.  (1)  The  excavators 
uncovered  the  ruins  of  a  building  with  Herodian  masonry  which  was  destroyed 
in  A.D.  70,  a  date  confirmed  by  the  discovery  of  a  hoard  of  23  coins.  This 
building  may  have  been  Herod’s  amphitheater.  (2)  Excavations  at  the  Muristan 
near  the  Holy  Sepulcher  indicate  that  the  Church  was  outside  the  second  wall 
of  the  city. — J.  J.  C. 

715.  J.  Meyshan,  “Jewish  Coins  in  Ancient  Historiography.  The  Importance 
of  Numismatics  for  the  History  of  Israel,”  PalExpQuart  96  (1,  ’64)  46-52. 

The  article  describes  coins  struck  from  the  period  of  the  Hasmoneans  down  to 
the  revolt  of  Bar  Cocheba  A.D.  135.  Only  Agrippa  I  had  the  title  “Friend  of 
Caesar”  (Philokasar) ,  and  he  was  the  first  Jewish  king  to  put  his  own  image 
on  his  coins.  The  Roman  coins  are  our  best  source  of  information  about  the 
appearance  of  the  emperors.  The  Jewish  coins  which  were  struck  during  the 
revolt  A.D.  66-73  provide  contemporary  representations  of  the  chief  vessels 
used  in  the  Temple  ritual. — J.  J.  C. 

716.  S.  Moscati  and  M.  Cagiano  de  Azevedo,  “In  the  Footsteps  of  Cicero 
and  St.  Paul:  Malta  Excavations  by  an  Italian  Expedition,”  IllLondNews 
245  (Oct.  3,  ’64)  505-507. 

In  Oct.  1963  the  Italian  Archaeological  Expedition  in  Malta  began  its  work 
which  concentrated  on  two  settlements.  At  Tas  Silg  the  excavators  believe  they 
have  found  Juno’s  sanctuary,  famous  through  Cicero’s  orations  against  Verres. 
In  a  building  at  St.  Pawl  Milqi,  some  stones  were  found,  one  with  the  engraving 
of  a  Greek  cross,  another  with  a  fish  and  other  symbols.  The  material  of  these 
stones  can  be  found  only  in  the  islet  of  Selmunett,  the  traditional  place  where 
Paul  was  shipwrecked.  The  symbols  are  evidently  Christian,  and  the  only  reason¬ 
able  explanation  is  that  these  stones  came  from  the  place  of  Paul’s  shipwreck. 

-J.  J-  c. 

717.  W.  Rordorf,  “Was  wissen  wir  fiber  die  christlichen  Gottesdienstraume  der 
vorkonstantinischen  Zeit?”  ZeitNTWiss  55  (1-2,  ’64)  110-128. 

Historically  it  would  be  false  to  imagine  that  for  the  first  three  centuries  the 
Church  lived  in  the  catacombs.  Persecutions  were  rare,  and  ordinarily  the  Chris¬ 
tians  assembled  for  worship  in  private  homes  or  public  buildings  without  trouble. 

(1)  1  he  churches  before  Constantine.  The  NT  bears  witness  to  house  churches 
in  Jerusalem  and  elsewhere.  One  such  place  was  the  home  of  the  mother  of 
John  Mark  (Acts  12:12)  which  is  traditionally  considered  to  be  the  place  where 
tne  disciples  were  gathered  on  Pentecost  and  which  therefore  was  able  to  hold 
130  persons  (Acts  1:15).  Because  of  the  large  number  of  the  faithful,  e.g., 
the  3,000  converted  on  Pentecost  (Acts  2:41),  there  would  seem  to  have  been 
niore  one  church  in  Jerusalem.  Outside  that  city  there  were  house  churches 
•  .  Ephesus  (1  Cor  16:19)  and  at  Colossae  (Col  4:15;  Phlm  2).  The  evidence 
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for  the  second  and  the  third  century  is  sparse.  However,  at  Dura-Europos 
a  house  church  was  discovered,  built  in  A.D.  232.  This  structure  was  originally 
a  dwelling  house  which  was  later  converted  into  a  church  and  given  over 
entirely  to  the  service  of  the  community. 

(2)  The  church  buildings.  The  term  “church,”  when  used  in  the  earliest 
sources,  may  mean  an  ecclesiastical  building  or  simply  a  house  church.  Certainly 
under  Constantine  and  even  earlier  there  were  true  church  buildings,  e.g.,  at 
Nicomedia  in  Bithynia  and  Pontus  in  Neocaesarea.  Alexander  Severus  (A.D. 
220-235)  favored  the  Christians  of  Rome  in  a  lawsuit  when  they  wrished  to 
build  a  church.  Of  the  appearance  of  these  church  buildings  little  is  known. 
Apparently  they  imitated  the  Roman  basilica  type,  and  probably  this  imitation 
was  mediate  and  indirect,  i.e.,  the  Christians  imitated  the  2nd-century  Jewish 
synagogues  which  were  constructed  according  to  the  basilica  type. — J.  J.  C. 

718.  Y.  Yadin,  “Masada:  Herod’s  Fortress-Palace  and  the  Zealots’  Last  Stand,” 
IllLondN ews  245  (Oct.  31,  ’64)  693-697. 

A  seven-months  campaign  of  excavations  conducted  under  the  direction  of 
the  author  uncovered:  the  “hanging  palace”  of  Herod  built  on  the  very  edge  of 
the  precipice;  a  public  bath  built  in  Roman  style,  one  of  the  largest  of  its  kind 
ever  found  in  the  Holy  Land  and  definitely  the  best  preserved;  the  main  palace 
of  Herod  with  two  multicolored  mosaics,  the  finest  ever  found  in  this  part  of  the 
world  and  the  earliest  discovered  in  the  Holy  Land.  The  excavators  also  dug 
up  some  2,000  coins,  among  them  three  shekels  “of  the  rare  ‘year  five,’  the  last 
to  be  struck  before  the  fall  of  the  Temple  in  A.D.  70.  Up  to  this  discovery  only 
six  specimens  were  known  of  this  year.”  One  building  at  Masada  seems  to  have 
been  a  synagogue,  the  earliest  known  and  the  only  one  to  survive  from  the  times 
of  the  second  Temple.  Another  structure  was  a  ritual  bath  ( miqveh )  built 
strictly  according  to  the  meticulous  rules  of  the  halakhah. 

Three  important  MSS  were  found.  One  was  a  first-century  B.C.  copy  of  the 
lost  Hebrew  original  of  Ecclesiasticus  (Ben  Sira).  Its  five  chapters  present  a 
text  practically  identical  with  that  of  the  medieval  copies  found  in  the  Genizah 
of  the  Cairo  synagogue.  The  second  MS  contains  Pss  81-85  “identical  in  text, 
spelling  and  division  of  chapters,  with  the  traditional  Hebrew  Bible.”  The  third 
item,  the  most  important  single  find  at  Masada,  contains  a  fragment  of  a  highly 
sectarian  scroll  identical  with  one  found  in  Qumran  Cave  IV.  This  is  the  first 
Dead  Sea  Scroll  ever  to  be  found  outside  a  cave  and  in  a  clearly  defined 
historical  period.  On  the  basis  of  this  document  some  have  claimed  that  the 
Qumran  group  consisted  of  Zealots  and  not  Essenes.  However,  other  evidence 
points  to  the  Qumranites  as  Essenes.  The  solution  seems  to  be  that  this  scroll 
reached  Masada  with  one  of  the  Essene  groups  who  fought  together  with  the 
Zealots  and  took  refuge  with  them.  In  fact,  Josephus  mentions  among  the  area 
commanders  of  the  revolt  a  certain  John  the  Essene.  “It  is  hardly  conceivable 
to  assume  that  the  only  Essene  who  joined  the  revolt  became  a  commander  of 
a  very  important  area.” — J.  J.  C. 

Archaeology,  cf.  §§  9-646. 
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719.  Anon.,  “The  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  Today,”  Month  32  (4,  ’64)  209-213. 

A  summary  presentation  of  the  various  documents  with  special  attention 
devoted  to  a  comparison  with  the  NT  writings. 

720.  H.  Braun,  “Qumran  und  das  Neue  Testament.  Ein  Bericht  tiber  10 
Jahre  Forschung  (1950-1959),”  TheolRund  30  (2-3,  ’64)  89-137.  [Cf. 
§  9-375.] 

This  part,  which  deals  with  the  Catholic  Epistles  and  the  Apocalypse,  com¬ 
pletes  the  survey  of  studies  on  Qumran’s  relation  to  the  NT. 

721.  J.  S.  Croatto,  “Corrientes  espirituales  en  Palestina  a  la  luz  de  los  rollos 
del  Mar  Muerto  (Estado  actual  de  los  estudios),”  CienFe  20  (1-3,  ’64) 
125-140. 

A  survey  of  recent  studies  on  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  with  special  attention 
given  to  the  religious  ideas  of  the  Qumran  group. 

722.  F.  C.  Fensham,  “  ‘Camp’  in  the  New  Testament  and  Milhamah,”  RevQum 
4  (4,  ’64)  557-562. 

* 

The  word  “camp”  translates  the  NT  parembole  and  mahdneh  of  the  Qumran 
writings.  A  comparative  study  of  the  two  words  suggests  some  interesting  con¬ 
clusions.  (1)  Hellenistic  papyri  show  that  the  word  parembole  was  used  mostly 
for  a  military  camp  and  was  given  as  a  name  to  a  city.  Also,  the  LXX  used 
the  word  to  translate  mahdneh.  Therefore  both  in  Jewish  circles  and  in  the 
Hellenistic  world,  “camp”  was  the  predominant  meaning  for  parembole. 
(2)  Mahdneh  occurs  chiefly  in  the  Damascus  Document  and  in  the  War  Scroll 
(14  times).  These  writings  portray  the  group  as  organized  into  different  com¬ 
munities  or  camps  throughout  the  country,  isolated  from  the  evil  world  (cf. 
Num  2).  Probably  the  military  organization  was  not  a  preparation  for  a  real 
war  but  reflected  the  eschatological  expectation  that  God  at  the  end  will  inter¬ 
vene  on  behalf  of  the  community.  In  this  eschatological  battle  the  saints  will 
fight  and  triumph  after  great  losses.  As  a  preparation  for  the  battle,  the  com¬ 
munity  members  now  live  according  to  strict  rules  and  laws.  Another  interest- 
ing  parallel  for  this  eschatological  struggle  is  the  battle  pictured  in  Testament 
of  Levi  3,  3  where  angelic  armies  wreak  vengeance  on  Beliar  at  the  end 
of  time. 

(3)  In  the  NT  parembole  occurs  with  the  customary  sense  of  “camp”  or 
army,’  but  also  in  the  more  specific  meaning  of  camp  of  God’s  people  at  the 
end  of  time.  Heb  13:11,  13  employs  the  term  with  a  meaning  analogous  to  that 
of  the  Qumran  writings.  Rev  20:9  employs  the  word  in  a  purely  eschatological 
sense.  (4)  from  all  this  data  we  conclude  that  both  parembole  in  the  NT  and 
mahdneh  in  the  \\  ar  Scroll  manifest  a  common  background  of  terminology  and 
thought.  Like  \\  ar  Scroll  3,  4  the  text  of  Rev  20:9  speaks  of  the  camp  of  the 
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saints  who  are  besieged.  But  there  is  a  remarkable  and  characteristic  difference 
between  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian  writing.  In  the  War  Scroll  the  saints 
take  part  in  the  struggle,  but  in  Revelation  it  is  God  alone  who  does  all  the 
fighting,  and  the  saints  do  nothing. — D.  J.  H. 

723.  H.  W.  Huppenbauer,  “Zur  Eschatologie  der  Damaskusschrift,”  RevQum 
4  (4,  ’64)  567-573. 

The  Damascus  Document  is  composed  of  various  strata  written  at  different 
times  and  reflecting  diverse  theologies.  No  attempt  is  here  made  to  determine 
the  general  eschatological  teaching  of  the  document  but  only  to  present  certain 
theological  aspects  of  that  eschatology.  Three  texts  can  be  distinguished  in 
the  Document:  A1  (col.  1-8),  A2  (col.  9-16)  and  B  (col.  19-20).  A2  and  B 
mention  the  Messiah (s)  of  Aaron  and  Israel  but  do  not  mention  the  Remnant. 
On  the  other  hand  A1  has  no  mention  of  the  Messiah  (s)  of  Aaron  and  Israel 
but  speaks  of  the  Remnant.  A1  does  not  use  “Messiah”  as  a  technical  term 
for  the  eschatological  Savior.  Therefore,  as  a  key  for  understanding  the  Docu¬ 
ment’s  eschatology,  one  cannot  begin  with  the  concept  of  Messiah. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  idea  of  visitation  is  prominent.  A1  and  B  use  this 
concept  in  a  general  sense  of  eschatological  expectation,  the  expectation  of  the 
final  judgment  when  God  will  punish  the  evil  and  reward  the  good.  In  A2  the 
visitation  of  God  is  completely  concerned  with  the  actions  and  conduct  of  the 
community. 

However,  a  common  concern  can  be  detected  in  these  diverse  statements. 
The  purpose  of  the  entire  eschatological  development  is  the  final  purification 
of  the  community.  When  the  group  has  been  sanctified,  then  God’s  history  of 
acting  upon  His  people  will  have  attained  its  goal.  Now  the  community  is  pure 
only  in  so  far  as  its  individual  members  are  such.  And  the  future  leaders  who 
are  expected  mean  for  the  community  nothing  more  than  the  opportunity  of 
leading  holy  lives.  Thus  it  becomes  manifest  that  the  core  of  the  Document’s 
eschatology  is  the  community  itself  and  not  the  expectation  of  the  Messianic 
figures. 

The  conclusions  of  this  study  can  be  thus  stated.  (1)  The  Damascus  Docu¬ 
ment’s  eschatology  is  primarily  ecclesiological  and  not  Messianic.  (2)  This 
eschatology  centers  upon  the  interests  of  the  community  which  will  attain  to 
its  rights  and  to  its  perfection.  Nurturing  this  eschatological  outlook  is  the 
thought  of  the  holy  Remnant  which  God  has  preserved  among  the  people. 
(3)  Whether  other  Qumran  writings  have  this  same  eschatological  viewpoint 
is  a  matter  for  further  study. — D.  J.  H. 

724.  I.  Rabinowitz,  “The  Alleged  Orphism  of  11  Q  Pss  28:3-12,”  ZeitATWiss 
76  (2,  ’64)  193-200. 

The  author’s  reading  and  interpretation  of  the  psalm  differ  considerably  from 
the  findings  of  J.  A.  Sanders  which  appeared  in  ZeitATWiss  75  (1,  ’63)  73-86. 
An  accurate  understanding  of  the  text  “liberates  us  from  the  necessity  of  pro- 
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nouncing  its  tone  ‘quite  unbiblical’  and  from  the  temptation  to  believe  that  it 
‘provides  tenuous  literary  evidence  of  the  Orphic  image  of  David  in  the 
intertestament  period’.” 

725.  K.  Rudolph,  “War  der  Verfasser  der  Oden  Salomos  ein  ‘Qumran-Christ’ ? 
Ein  Beitrag  zur  Diskussion  urn  die  Anfange  der  Gnosis,”  RevQum  4  (4, 
’64)  523-555. 

The  thesis  of  J.  Carmignac  that  a  Qumranite  converted  to  Christianity  was 
the  author  of  the  Odes  of  Solomon  cannot  be  proved  since  some  important  fac¬ 
tors  are  overlooked  which  militate  against  this  interpretation. 

726.  H.  P.  Ruger,  “1  Q  Genesis  Apocryphon  XIX  19f.  im  Lichte  der  Tar- 
gumim,”  ZeitNTWiss  55  (1-2,  ’64)  129-131. 

The  verses  have  commonly  been  misinterpreted  because  d*  has  been  taken 
with  the  preceding  yom  and  been  translated  “this  day.”  Actually  dJ  is  a  demon¬ 
strative  substantive  and  goes  with  what  follows.  Moreover,  the  words  missing 
in  the  Apocryphon  verses  can  be  supplied  from  the  Targum  of  Onkelos  and 
the  Targum  of  Jonathan.  The  reconstructed  verses  should  then  read:  “This  is 
the  favor  [that  you  can  do  for  me]  in  every  place  [we  enter,  say]  of  me:  he 
is  my  brother.” — J.  J.  C. 

* 

727.  P.  v.  d.  Osten-Sacken,  “Bemerkungen  zur  Stellung  des  Mebaqqer  in 
der  Sektenschrift,”  ZeitNTWiss  55  (1-2,  ’64)  18-26. 

While  CD  often  mentions  the  mebaqqer,  IQS  does  so  only  rarely.  Although 
IQS  5  refers  to  the  person  in  the  plural,  IQS  6:13-23  clearly  indicates  the 
mebaqqer  is  one  person.  A  comparison  of  IQS  5,  6  and  CD  shows  a  steady 
decline  of  the  rabblm  and  a  constant  growth  in  the  powers  of  the  mebaqqer. 
If  this  represents  the  actual  development,  then  the  mebaqqer  of  IQS  6:13-23 
is  the  prototype  (V orbild)  of  the  overseer  of  CD. — J.  J.  C. 
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BOOKS  AND  OPINIONS 

INTRODUCTION 

H.  Anderson,  Jesus  and  Christian  Origins.  A  Commentary  on  Modern  Viezu- 
points  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1964),  xiv  and  368  pp. 

728r.  J.  Barr,  “  ‘New  Quest’  Critique,”  ChristCent  81  (Nov.  18,  ’64)  1430-1431. 

“The  ‘new  historiography’  invoked  by  the  ‘new  questions’  is  in  my  opinion  a 
switch  from  an  old  way  of  writing  history  not  to  a  new  one  but  to  a  not  much 
newer  philosophy  of  history.  Thus  one  of  the  questions  about  the  new  quest 
is  whether  it  has  really  begun.”  Much  besides  the  new  quest  is  included  in 
Anderson’s  study  and  survey  of  research  on  Jesus  and  the  Gospels.  His  presen¬ 
tation  tends  toward  a  mediating  position  which  may  explain  why  he  fails  to 
bring  out  an  important  point,  that  the  program  of  the  new  quest  involves  a 
caricature  of  the  old  quest  and  of  19th-century  scholarship  as  objectivistic  and 
positivistic.  Anderson  sees  that  this  labeling  is  inaccurate,  but  he  fails  to  main¬ 
tain  this  insight  throughout.  A  more  profound  criticism  of  the  book  is  its  failure 
to  study  the  subject  of  the  new  quest  from  dogmatic  and  theological  angles  with 
the  same  care  shown  for  the  area  of  biblical  scholarship. — J.  J.  C. 


R.  M.  Grant,  A  Historical  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament  (New  York — 
Evanston,  Ill.:  Harper  &  Row,  1963),  447  pp.  [See  also  §§  9-388r — 389r.] 

729r.  H.  H.  Graham,  AnglTheolRev  46  (4,  ’64)  433-436. 

The  first  part  of  the  book  is  prolegomena,  a  full  100  pages  devoted  to  a 
closely  reasoned  discussion  of  the  principles  of  criticism.  This  section  seems  to 
be  “the  sanest  and  most  discerning  apologia  for  historical  method  one  is  likely 
to  find.”  The  second  part  deals  with  the  literary  analysis  of  the  vocabulary  and 
style  of  the  documents  and  of  their  structure  as  reflecting  the  author’s  purpose. 
Despite  its  generally  high  excellence,  this  seems  to  be  the  least  satisfactory 
section.  Here  G’s  performance  is  not  uniformly  up  to  his  principles.  The  third 
part  deserves  nothing  but  praise.  The  36  pages  on  the  Greco-Roman  world  are 
a  competent  presentation  of  the  material,  and  the  long  chapter  (93  pages)  on 
the  problem  of  the  life  of  Jesus  is  a  book  in  itself  and  a  truly  remarkable  one. 
Finally,  there  is  an  excellent  discussion  of  Gnosticism,  and  the  patristic  evidence 
is  expertly  handled. — J.  J.  C. 


B.  M.  Metzger,  The  Text  of  the  New  Testament.  Its  Transmission,  Corruption, 
and  Restoration  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1964),  xii  and  268  pp., 
16  plates. 

730r.  J.  A.  Fitzmyer,  TheolT oday  21  (3,  ’64)  386-388. 

The  author’s  gift  for  clear  and  illuminating  writing  has  made  his  treatment 
of  what  could  be  a  very  dull  subject  a  surprisingly  fascinating  account.  No 
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other  book  can  equal  M’s  introduction  for  the  soundness  of  judgment,  the  up- 
to-date  information  and  for  the  abundant  examples  selected  with  the  skill  of  a 
real  pedagogue.  The  breadth  of  treatment  is  amazing,  since  M  makes  constant 
reference  to  textual  criticism  as  practiced  in  other  literary  fields — in  classical, 
Romance,  English  and  even  in  Chinese  literature.  Among  possible  minor  criti¬ 
cisms  these  items  may  be  mentioned.  A  few  pages  should  have  been  devoted 
to  the  method  of  dating  papyri  and  other  MSS.  Also,  the  Sahidic  version  could 
have  been  quoted  in  support  of  the  opinion  which  takes  eudokias  (Lk  2:14) 
as  signifying  divine  predilection  [cf.  §  3-92]. — J.  J.  C. 


C.  F.  D.  Moule,  The  Birth  of  the  New  Testament,  Black’s  New  Testament 
Commentaries,  Companion  Volume  I  (London:  A.  &  C.  Black;  New  York — 
Evanston,  Ill.:  Harper  &  Row,  1962),  xii  and  252  pp.  [See  also  §  8-1 195r.] 

73  lr.  C.  K.  Barrett,  TheolLitZeit  89  (6,  ’64)  429-431. 

One  cannot  quarrel  with  the  broad  outlines  of  this  unconventional  introduction. 
However,  there  are  some  features  which  seem  speculative  and  inconclusive  and 
others  that  are  unduly  cautious  and  conservative.  (1)  It  is  doubtful  whether  M 
gives  enough  consideration  to  the  influence  which  must  have  been  exerted  on 
the  gospel  tradition  by  its  use  in  the  Church  and  for  the  Church’s  purposes. 
(2)  He  minimizes,  and  perhaps  underestimates,  the  apocalyptic  element,  in  the 
NT  and  the  effect  which  the  delay  of  the  parousia  had  on  Christian  thought 
and  institutions.  (3)  In  1  Corinthians  (p.  162)  M  does  not  find  a  conflict 
between  Peter  and  Paul.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  is  true  of  1  Corinthians; 
it  is  certainly  not  true  of  Galatians,  and  one  would  like  to  see  “the  disunity 
of  the  apostles  handled  as  fully  as  the  unity  of  the  apostolic  Gospel.” — J.  J.  C. 


Nelson’s  Bible  Commentary  Based  on  the  Revised  Standard  Version,  ed.  F.  C. 
Grant  (New  York — Edinburgh:  Thomas  Nelson,  1962). 

6.  F.  C.  Grant,  New  Testament.  Matthew — Acts,  518  pp. 

7.  F.  C.  Grant,  New  Testament.  Romans — Revelation,  425  pp.  [See  also 
§  9-391r.] 

732r.  H.  H.  Graham,  AnglTheolRev  46  (4,  ’64)  428-433. 

1  his  is  possibly  the  finest  NT  commentary  of  its  length  in  existence.  It  ex¬ 
plains  and  clarifies  the  meaning  of  Scripture  in  sufficient  detail,  manifests  an 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  literature  and  life  of  the  contemporary  Greco- 
Roman  world  and  is  remarkably  successful  in  bringing  the  reader  into  contact 
with  the  biblical  author.  Among  the  items  of  special  merit  are  the  discussion 
on  expiation,  the  exposition  of  Col  1:15-20  and  Phil  2:6-11  and  the  evaluation 
oi  the  ideas  oi  Ephesians.  On  the  negative  side  are  the  fact  that  the  generally 
useful  device  of  outline  fails  in  Revelation,  there  is  nothing  said  of  the 
trinitarian  significance  of  1  Cor  12:4,  and  C.  F.  D.  Moule’s  1957  commentary 
on  Colossians  is  not  listed. — J.  J.  C. 
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Theological  Dictionary  of  the  New  Testament,  ed.  G.  Kittel,  trans.  and  ed. 
G.  W.  Bromiley,  Vol.  I:  A — G  (Grand  Rapids — London:  Eerdmans,  1964), 
xl  and  793  pp. 

733r.  J.  A.  Fitzmyer,  TheolStud  25  (3,  ’64)  424-427. 

The  translator  had  a  formidable  task  before  him  and  has  done  it  very  well. 
A  comparison  of  his  version  with  the  earlier  Bible  Key  Words  “reveals  the 
care  of  the  former  to  reproduce  ‘Kittel’  and  the  paraphrastic  nature  of  the 
latter.”  In  one  respect,  the  translator  and  the  publisher  have  accomplished  a 
remarkable  feat  which  facilitates  references  to  the  volume — the  original  pagina¬ 
tion  has  been  retained  except  for  a  slight  fluctuation  of  not  more  than  two  or 
three  pages  either  way.  Without  question,  the  translation’s  great  value  consists 
in  its  retention  of  the  original  scholarly  apparatus.  Regrettably  some  German 
abbreviations  and  titles  of  rabbinic  tractates  appear  instead  of  the  more  usual 
English  ones.  Recently  J.  Barr  has  severely  criticized  the  principles  underlying 
TWNT,  but  Kittel  still  remains  indispensable,  though  the  user  can  profit  from 
reading  Barr’s  critique. — J.  J.  C. 


A.  N.  Wilder,  The  Language  of  the  Gospel.  Early  Christian  Rhetoric  (New 
York — Evanston,  Ill.:  Harper  &  Row,  1964),  143  pp. 

734r.  H.  K.  McArthur,  “The  Marriage  of  Thought  and  Form,”  Interpretation 
18  (4,  ’64)  479-482. 

No  doubt  it  will  be  agreed  that  W’s  thesis  “is  an  intriguing  subject  which 
deserves  sustained  consideration;  that  in  the  earliest  Christian  literature,  as 
elsewhere,  form  and  content  are  related;  that  the  emergence  of  new  forms  such 
as  ‘gospel*  and  Pauline  ‘epistle’  reflect  the  creativity  of  ‘an  epoch-making  moment 
in  the  human  story’ ;  that  the  various  story  forms  were  congenial  to  the  message 
of  the  Gospel ;  and  that  the  differences  between  primitive  Christianity  and 
gnostic  versions  of  the  faith  are  strikingly  reflected  in  the  differences  between 
the  canonical  Gospels,  particularly  the  Synoptics,  and  the  gnostic  Gospels.”  On 
the  other  hand,  not  all  will  subscribe  to  some  of  the  extensions  of  these  positions. 
As  a  balance  to  W’s  emphases,  we  may  recall  that  chronologically  the  Epistles 
preceded  the  Gospels;  that  the  form  associated  with  Q  may  be  as  early  as  the 
Passion  Narrative;  that  Paul  at  times  considered  a  letter  more  appropriate 
than  personal  encounter  (2  Cor  1:23 — 3:3;  13:10).  As  is  evident,  W  has 
written  “a  book  provocative  in  content,  beautiful  in  style,  and  one  which  opens 
new  pathways  for  exploration.” — J.  J.  C. 

735r.  W.  C.  van  Unnik,  TheolT oday  21  (3,  ’64)  382-384. 

In  these  pages  form-criticism,  which  often  seems  dull,  comes  to  life.  The 
author  ably  argues  that  the  new  event  that  came  about  in  Jesus  deeply  in¬ 
fluenced  the  modes  of  expression  of  the  Lord  and  His  followers.  As  an  excellent 
exegete  and  a  gifted  literary  artist,  W  is  uniquely  qualified  for  his  task.  A  good 
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example  of  his  method  can  be  found  in  the  beautiful  chapter  “The  Story”  in 
which  he  explains  why  this  particular  form  plays  such  a  role  in  the  NT.  On 
some  points  there  will  be  different  views.  The  reviewer  would  not  say  with  W 
(p.  44)  that  the  comparison  of  early  Christian  writings  with  pagan  Greek 
models  has  on  the  whole  proved  a  blind  alley,  nor  would  he  endorse  so  willingly 
the  pronouncements  of  Franz  Overbeck.  Luke  knew  literary  forms,  and  the 
structure  of  the  Apocalypse  is  a  literary  product  as  is  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
While  W  repeatedly  stresses  the  fact  that  in  the  NT  form  and  content  go  to¬ 
gether,  it  might  be  said  that  the  new  content  stamps  the  old  form  and  creates 
new  ones.  It  is  the  new  Spirit  that  gives  life  to  the  old  and  the  new  modes  of 
expression. — J.  J.  C. 


GOSPELS— ACTS 

W.  R.  Farmer,  The  Synoptic  Problem.  A  Critical  Analysis  (New  York — 
London:  Macmillan,  1964),  xi  and  308  pp. 

736r.  T.  A.  Burkill,  “Which  Came  First?”  ChristCent  81  (Nov.  18,  ’64) 
1430. 

Rejecting  the  two-document  hypothesis,  F  maintains  that  Luke  was  based  on 
Matthew,  and  Mark  on  Matthew  and  Luke.  The  author  seems  to  hav.e  little 
acquaintance  with  recent  research  on  the  Synoptic  tradition  and  on  the  philoso¬ 
phies  of  the  Evangelists.  Otherwise  he  could  not  have  proposed  that  Mark  is 
an  artificial  compromise  between  the  opposing  modes  of  representation  in 
Matthew  and  Luke.  Mark  has  his  own  philosophical  position,  and  in  the  com¬ 
positional  situation  envisaged,  neither  partisans  of  Matthew  nor  those  of  Luke 
would  have  been  satisfied  with  it.  Mark's  treatment  of  the  secrecy  theme  is 
quite  distinctive,  a  matter  which  F  does  not  discuss. 

Also,  it  is  asserted  that  Mark  omits  the  polemic  of  Mt  15:12-14  because  he 
was  far  removed  from  hostility  to  the  Pharisees.  However,  it  is  likely  that 
Mark,  affected  by  personal  experience,  regarded  the  Pharisees  as  the  enemies 
of  Jesus  par  excellence.  Furthermore,  F  maintains  that  Mark  tends  to  make 
the  tradition  more  specific,  yet  for  Mk  14:65  we  are  asked  to  suppose  that  the 
Evangelist  preferred  Matthew’s  generality  to  Luke’s  specificity. — J.  J.  C. 


J.  Gnilka,  Die  Verstockung  Israels.  Isaias  6,  9-10  in  der  Theologie  der  Synop- 
tiker,  Studien  zum  Alten  und  Neuen  Testament  III  (Munich:  Kosel-Verlag, 
1961),  229  pp.  [See  also  §  8-403r.] 

737r.  J.  Kurzinger,  MunchTheolZeit  15  (2,  ’64)  163-164. 

L  he  Munster  professor  ordinarius  of  the  NT  has  written  an  excellent  work 
•  :  biblical  theology  which  is  a  masterly  study  in  Redaktionsgeschichte  and  a 
notable  contribution  to  the  solution  of  a  perennial  NT  problem.  He  has  thor- 
OU'1'  !1\  an^  accurately  evaluated  all  the  pertinent  literature.  So  thorough  are 
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the  analyses  of  texts  and  so  much  information  is  presented  that  at  times  there 
is  an  embarrassment  of  riches.  Thirty  pages  are  devoted  to  examining  the 
Qumran  position  on  reprobation  and  election.  Although  on  this  or  that  point 
one  could  differ  from  the  author,  the  book  in  general  is  convincing.  Its  ten- 
page  bibliography  bears  witness  to  very  extensive  research. — J.  J.  C. 

G.  V.  Jones,  The  Art  and  Truth  of  the  Parables.  A  Study  in  their  Literary 
Form  and  Modern  Interpretation  (London:  S.  P.  C.  K.,  1964),  xii  and  250  pp. 

738r.  Anon.,  ExpTimes  75  (12,  ’64)  353-354. 

The  author,  although  he  rejects  the  fantastic  allegorization  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  thinks  that  a  measure  of  allegorical  interpretation  is  allowed,  but  he 
does  not  define  precisely  what  he  means  by  allegory.  The  total  significance  of  a 
parable,  J  claims,  is  not  restricted  to  what  the  first  speaker  meant  by  it,  since 
parables  as  works  of  art  are  independent  of  time  and  always  stimulate  new 
responses  and  agitate  the  mind  into  fresh  creative  thinking.  According  to  J 
the  relevance  of  the  parables  for  today  is  in  their  existential  interpretation,  as 
an  exposition  of  the  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  indicates. 

This  approach  can  be  questioned  on  two  grounds.  First,  although  an  existen¬ 
tial  interpretation  may  be  found  in  the  story  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  other  parables 
cannot  be  so  easily  interpreted  in  this  manner.  Secondly,  the  existential  inter¬ 
pretation  may  not  be  the  meaning  of  the  parable;  it  may  be  only  that  some 
aspects  of  an  existential  message  can  be  illustrated  from  this  parable. — J.  J.  C. 


X.  Leon-Dufour,  Les  Lvangiles  et  Vhistoire  de  Jesus,  Parole  de  Dieu  (Paris: 
Editions  du  Seuil,  1963),  526  pp.  [See  also  §  8-1197r.] 

739r.  J.  Bligh,  HeythJourn  5  (3,  ’64)  321-324. 

It  is  a  fine  book,  ranging  over  many  contemporary  problems,  and  students 
will  undoubtedly  find  it  of  great  value.  But  the  reviewer  is  not  entirely  happy 
with  the  results.  The  main  difficulty  is  that  a  Christian  student  approaches  the 
Gospels  expecting  that  the  more  closely  he  goes  into  the  matter  the  more  con¬ 
fidently  he  will  be  able  to  defend  the  historical  factuality  of  the  main  incidents 
of  the  Gospel  narratives.  But  he  finds  that  most  Protestant  scholars  admit 
legends  and  myths  in  these  writings,  while  Catholic  exegetes,  to  avoid  myths 
and  legends,  multiply  qualifications,  refinements,  subtleties  and  conjectures. 
Perhaps  we  ask  too  much  of  the  Evangelists. 

It  may  be  worthwhile  to  consider  what  would  be  the  minimum  amount  of 
reliable  information  which  would  enable  us  to  make  a  reasonable  act  of  faith 
in  the  divine  sonship  of  Jesus.  The  answer  seems  to  be  one  claim  (explicit  or 
implicit)  to  divine  sonship  made  by  Jesus  during  His  public  ministry,  and  two 
witnesses  to  the  fact  of  the  Resurrection.  For  if  God  raised  Jesus  from  the 
dead,  He  thereby  placed  the  seal  of  truth  on  His  claim. — J.  J.  C. 
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740r.  I.  DE  LA  Potterie,  “Foi  et  histoire.  Une  etude  sur  l’historicite  des 
evangiles,”  Biblica  45  (2,  ’64)  256-260. 

The  work  is  of  capital  importance,  the  first  book  written  by  a  Catholic 
scholar  on  the  present-day  problem  of  the  historical  Jesus.  There  is  an 
immense  wealth  of  information  in  the  volume,  the  bibliography  is  extensive, 
and  the  notes  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  not  infrequently  discuss  moot  questions. 
On  the  other  hand,  this  mass  of  learning  tends  to  make  for  slow  reading.  Yet 
the  first  printing  was  sold  out  in  four  weeks.  The  article  analyzes  each  chapter 
of  the  book,  adding  occasional  comments.  For  the  final  pages  which  treat  of  the 
encounter  with  Jesus,  perhaps  L-D  should  have  made  clear  to  his  readers  that 
he  assumes  the  modern  definition  of  history  according  to  which  history  includes 
interpretation. — J.  J.  C. 

Matthew 

P.  Bonnard,  L’Evangile  selon  saint  Matthieu,  Commentaire  du  Nouveau  Testa¬ 
ment  1  (Neuchatel:  Delachaux  &  Niestle,  1963),  424  pp. 

741r.  C.  Masson,  “Un  nouveau  commentaire  de  l’fivangile  selon  saint  Mat¬ 
thieu, ”  RevT heolPhil  97  (3,  ’64)  155-158. 

In  this  well  written  commentary,  B  follows  his  usual  method.  Before  each 
pericope,  a  section  of  preliminary  remarks  brings  out  the  main  points — the 
literary  form,  the  Gospel  parallels,  the  doctrine.  Then  comes  a  detailed  exegesis 
which  discusses  the  words,  the  geographical,  archaeological  and  historical  data, 
etc.  The  arrangement  at  times  seems  confusing,  for  matter  is  put  in  the  pre¬ 
liminary  section  which  would  better  form  a  conclusion  from  the  exegesis  of 
the  passage.  Also,  as  regards  the  historical  Jesus,  B’s  attitude  is  not  satis¬ 
factory.  At  times,  he  is  very  positive.  Usually,  however,  he  is  skeptical,  and 
he  seems  unfortunately  convinced  that  in  studying  Matthew  we  need  not  attempt 
to  get  back  to  the  historical  Jesus  but  should  be  content  with  Matthew’s  picture 
of  the  Savior. — J.  J.  C. 

P.  Gaechter,  Das  Matthdus-Evangelium.  Ein  Kommentar  (Innsbruck — Mu¬ 
nich:  Tyrolia-Verlag,  1964),  978  pp. 

742r.  B.  Vawter,  CathBibQnart  26  (4,  ’64)  485-486. 

1  he  massive  volume  is  a  monument  of  erudition  evidencing  a  great  deal  of 
original  thought  and  insight.  The  translation  is  often  stimulating  and  suggestive 
but  the  commentary  itself  is  disappointing.  Obviously  in  control  of  contemporary 
scholarship,  G  has  generally  made  use  of  it  only  when  it  supports  his  own 
conclusions  and  does  not  consider  or  at  times  even  mention  contrary  positions, 
hxamples  are  his  interpretations  of  the  Parable  of  the  Sower,  the  mission  of 
the  Baptists  disciples  (Mt  11:2-6)  and  the  Infancy  Narrative.  “The  consistent 
translation  he,  this  man’  ignores  a  prodigious  amount  of  research  that  has  gone 
into  the  Son  of  Man  question.”  What  is  chiefly  lacking  is  an  awareness  of  the 
dimensions  of  Gospel  study  revealed  through  form-criticism.  The  most  imagina- 
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tive  part  of  the  book,  and  certainly  a  feature  that  deserves  further  study,  is 
the  attempt  to  reconstruct  the  “original"  Matthew  which  is  conceived  as  the 
work  of  the  Apostle,  a  Hebrew  (not  Aramaic)  presentation  of  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  in  a  rhythmic  and  chiastic  form,  later  translated  into  Greek. — J.  J.  C. 

Mark 

fi.  Trocme,  La  Formation  de  Vevangile  selon  Marc,  fitudes  d’histoire  et  de 
philosophic  religieuses,  No.  57  (Paris:  Presses  Universitaires  de  France,  1963), 
233  pp. 

743r.  J.  Bligh,  HeythJourn  5  (4,  ’64)  440-442. 

According  to  T,  Philip  the  Deacon  was  author  of  Mk  1 — 13,  the  first  written 
Gospel,  to  which  a  reviser  (probably  a  Roman  ecclesiastic)  at  a  later  time 
added  the  Markan  Passion  Narrative  which  was  composed  at  Jerusalem  and 
which  had  no  Resurrection  appearances.  The  theory  seems  to  be  entirely  un¬ 
convincing  for  several  reasons.  (1)  Mark  1 — 13  does  not  constitute  a  literary 
unity  and  was  never  designed  to  stand  by  itself  as  a  Gospel.  (2)  Mark’s  was 
not  the  first  written  Gospel  (cf.  HeythJourn  5  [3,  ’64]  287  and  325-326).  (3)  It 
is  quite  incredible  to  imagine  that  the  Passion  Narrative  of  the  Jerusalem 
church  ended  with  the  burial  or  the  empty  tomb.  “For  my  part,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  resurrection  narrative  of  the  Aramaic  Matthew  was  at  least  as  long 
and  as  detailed  as  the  Passion  narrative.’’ — J.  J.  C. 

John 

F.-M.  Braun,  Jean  le  theologien.  Les  grandes  traditions  dJ  Israel  et  Vaccord 
des  ecritures  selon  le  quatrikme  evangile,  fitudes  bibliques  (Paris:  Gabalda, 
1964),  xxii  and  345  pp. 

744r.  R.  E.  Brown,  CathBibQuart  26  (4,  ’64)  481-482. 

The  work  is  not  as  masterful  an  achievement  as  B’s  previous  volume,  Jean  le 
Theologien  et  son  Lvangile  dans  VLglise  Ancienne  (1959).  The  present  book 
first  studies  the  formal  OT  citations  and  finds  that  John’s  use  is  generally 
parallel  to  the  Synoptics’  but  independent  of  them.  The  second  part  of  the 
volume  deals  with  the  OT  themes  that  appear  in  Johannine  Christology 
(Davidic  Messiah;  prophet;  high  priest;  hidden  Messiah;  personified  Wisdom). 
This  part  is  disappointing  and  has  some  interpretations  not  shared  by  the 
reviewer,  e.g. :  that  the  Evangelist  did  not  wish  to  give  Jesus  the  title  of 
“prophet";  that  the  Lamb  of  God  is  not  a  reference,  even  in  the  Sits  im 
Evangelium,  to  the  Suffering  Servant.  In  treating  of  personified  Wisdom,  B  is 
at  his  best  and  shows  very  well  how  both  the  prophetic  and  sapiential  expecta¬ 
tions  come  together  in  John.  In  sum,  B  proves  that  John  has  deep  roots  in 
Israel  and  makes  a  very  strong  point  that  the  Hellenistic  elements  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel  have  often  come  through  Judaism  and  that  Jewish  sapiential  literature 
reflects  a  strong  current  of  Hellenistic  influence. — J.  J.  C. 
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C.  H.  Dodd,  Historical  Tradition  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  (New  York— London: 
Cambridge  University  Press,  1963),  xii  and  453  pp.  [See  also  §§  9-401r— 402r.] 

745r.  J.  Bligh,  “C.  H.  Dodd  on  John  and  the  Synoptics,”  HeythJourn  5  (3, 
’64)  276-296. 

In  his  latest  work  D  sets  out  to  show  the  presence  of  an  independent  strain 
of  tradition  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  He  leaves  out  of  account  the  non-extant 
synoptic  gospels  mentioned  in  Lk  1:1  and  consequently  exaggerates  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  the  Johannine  strain  of  tradition.  The  historical  data  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  are  probably  derived  from  early  stages  of  the  Synoptic  tradition, 
perhaps  from  the  Aramaic  Matthew  itself.  As  D  does  not  show  how  the  data 
of  the  Johannine  tradition  are  to  be  reconciled  with  the  Synoptic  data,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  his  book  will  advance  the  new  quest  of  the  historical  Jesus — 
unless  by  encouraging  scholars  to  renounce  their  present  horror  of  harmoniza¬ 
tion  and  to  consider  anew  how  the  Johannine  and  Synoptic  data  can  be  com¬ 
bined  into  one  historical  pattern. — J.  F.  Bl.  (Author). 

746r.  R.  E.  Brown,  TheolStud  25  (3,  ’64)  430-433. 

The  work  definitely  seems  to  establish  D’s  thesis  that  the  Fourth  Gospel 
possesses  a  considerable  nucleus  of  historical  tradition  which  is  independent 
of  the  Synoptic  tradition.  However,  there  are  two  major  weaknesses  in  the 
presentation.  First,  not  much  attention  is  paid  to  the  studies  of  others.  On 
many  points  “the  reviewer  can  name  articles  which  are  better  than  D’s  treat¬ 
ment  and  from  which  D’s  general  thesis  would  have  profited.”  Secondly,  D  has 
excluded  the  hypothesis  of  broad  or  fundamental  borrowing  from  the  Synoptics. 
But,  after  the  independent  tradition  was  incorporated  into  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
could  not  a  final  editor,  familiar  with  the  Synoptics,  have  added  some  harmoniz¬ 
ing  Synoptic  details  ?  While  the  study  avoids  the  question  of  authorship,  it  does 
not  support  the  claim  that  the  Son  of  Zebedee  was  the  writer  of  the  Gospel. 
For  D,  the  historical  tradition  behind  John  does  not  resemble  the  direct  rem¬ 
iniscences  of  an  eyewitness,  but  has  roughly  the  same  relationship  to  the  eye¬ 
witness  stage  that  the  pre-Synoptic  tradition  has. — J.  J.  C. 

747r.  A.  J.  B.  Higgins,  ScotJournTheol  17  (3,  ’64)  359-362. 

Dodd  has  convincingly  argued  for  an  ancient  Palestinian  tradition  behind 
John,  independent  of  the  Synoptics  and  demanding  serious  consideration  as  a 
valuable  source  for  the  ministry  of  Jesus.  The  reader  misses  a  mention  of  B. 
Noack  s  important  work,  Zur  johanneischen  Tradition  (1954)  and  of  S.  Schulz’s 
l  ntersuchungen  zur  Menschensohn-Christologie  im  Johannes-Evangelium 
( lTv).  Some  of  D’s  positions  may  be  questioned.  Thus  for  the  predictions  con¬ 
cerning  Jesus  departure  and  return,  D  prefers  the  Johannine  to  the  more 
eschatological  Synoptic  form.  However,  John’s  version  may  result  from  his 
purpose  of  restating  the  gospel  for  his  day  and  generation.  Similarly  D  is  on 
unfirm  ground  when  he  asserts  that  John  could  hardly  have  utilized  Matthew 
aim  I aike  because  the  chronological  gap  between  them  and  John  has  recently 
been  reduced.  But  this  position  ignores  Mark  whose  Gospel  has  been  thought 
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to  be  a  primary  source  for  John,  and  the  gap  between  Mark  and  John  cannot 
be  reduced  as  in  the  case  of  Matthew  and  Luke. — J.  J.  C. 

748r.  A.  N.  Wilder,  JournBibLit  83  (3,  ’64)  303-306. 

The  investigation  is  extensive,  many-sided  and  masterly  and  has  a  cumulative 
interlocking  character.  On  some  points  the  presentation  is  not  altogether  per¬ 
suasive.  The  echoes  of  Deutero-Isaiah’s  Suffering  Servant  seem  highly  tenuous, 
not  only  in  Jn  19:1,  3,  but  in  the  Synoptics  generally,  if  we  allow  for  Luke’s 
editorial  role.  Further,  it  is  hard  to  agree  with  D’s  proposal  that  the  Baptist 
“  ‘placed  the  ideal  figure  of  the  Messiah  fully  in  the  centre  of  the  picture  of 
the  crisis  now  impending.’  ”  Also,  it  is  disturbing  that  D  restricts  the  experience 
of  Jesus’  future  return  or  manifestation  to  His  disciples  and  that  any  cosmic 
or  world-historical  perspective  is  as  good  as  excluded.  Dodd  tends  to  “privatize” 
the  goals  of  Jesus’  expectation.  “In  the  case  of  John,  could  one  not  hold  that 
the  older  political-eschatological  motifs  rightly  uncovered  by  Dodd  as  primitive 
tradition  should  serve  as  a  corrective  of  sayings  about  Jesus’  coming  or  manifes¬ 
tation  found  in  the  farewell  discourses?” — J.  J.  C. 

Acts 

H.  Conzelmann,  Die  Apostelgeschichte,  Handbuch  zum  Neuen  Testament  7 
(Tubingen:  Mohr-Siebeck,  1963),  v  and  158  pp.,  map. 

749r.  R.  P.  C.  Hanson,  JournTheolStud  15  (2,  ’64)  371-375. 

While  the  volume  is  an  indispensable  mine  of  information  and  a  treasure  of 
sources,  C  shows  too  much  zeal  in  upholding  his  theory  concerning  the  origin 
and  purpose  of  the  Lukan  writings.  At  times  one  almost  gains  the  impression 
that  Luke  is  writing  a  romantic  novel,  embarrassed  occasionally  by  the  necessity 
of  dealing  with  some  historical  facts.  If  Luke  really  is  writing  in  the  post- 
apostolic  period  late  in  the  first  century,  conscious  above  all  of  the  needs  of 
the  Church  of  his  day,  why  did  he  not  mention  Gnosticism?  This  difficulty  and 
some  other  serious  ones  are  not  adequately  answered.  Throughout  the  com¬ 
mentary  sources  are  minimized  and  literary  reconstruction  maximized.  So 
stringent  are  the  conditions  set  down  for  credibility  that  a  reader  may  wonder 
whether  any  document  could  stand  up  under  such  severe  criticism. — J.  J.  C. 

EPISTLES— APOCALYPSE 

L.  Cerfaux,  Le  Chretien  dans  la  theologie  paidinienne ,  Lectio  Divina  33  (Paris: 
Cerf,  1962),  539  pp.  [See  also  §  5-296r.] 

750r.  S.  Lyonnet,  “Le  chretien  selon  saint  Paul,”  Biblica  45  (3,  ’64)  439-442. 

The  present  work  completes  a  trilogy  on  Paul  begun  with  a  study  on  his 
ecclesiology  (1942)  and  continued  with  a  volume  on  his  Christology  (1952). 
The  author’s  method  is  characterized  by  scrupulous  fidelity  to  the  text,  by  dis¬ 
trust  of  any  premature  synthesis  and  of  any  “unilateral”  theories.  He  has  devoted 
special  attention  to  showing  that  Paul’s  thought  has  developed  in  three  stages 
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and  that  the  Apostle’s  views  are  often  a  response  to  the  spiritual  and  intellectual 
needs  of  the  Greek  world. 

On  some  points  there  may  be  disagreement.  The  supposed  development  of 
Pauline  thought  assumes  a  dating  of  certain  letters  and  some  interpretations 
of  texts  which  are  not  admitted  by  all.  Also,  instead  of  saying  with  C  that  Rom 
1:18  ff.  and  5:12  ff.  are  two  different  interpretations  of  sin,  it  seems  better  to 
see  here  two  different  descriptions  of  sin,  the  second  approaching  from  a 
different  angle  the  idea  of  revolt  contained  in  Rom  1:18  ff.  Finally,  while  C 
thinks  that  a  Semite  could  hardly  have  used  the  Pauline  language  of  liberty, 
these  terms  occur  in  connection  with  three  “Jewish”  concepts,  viz.,  Spirit,  glory 
and  divine  sonship  (Gal  4;  2  Cor  3;  Rom  8). — J.  J.  C. 


K.  Wegenast,  Das  V erstdndnis  der  Tradition  bei  Paulus  und  in  den  Deutero- 
paulinen,  Wissenschaftliche  Monographien  zum  Alten  und  Neuen  Testament  8 
(Neukirchen-Vluyn:  Neukirchener  Verlag,  1962),  179  pp. 

751r.  W.  G.  Kummel,  TheolLitZeit  89  (10,  ’64)  753-755. 

After  dividing  authors  into  four  groups  according  to  their  understanding  of 
tradition  in  the  NT,  W  states  that  the  question  to  be  solved  is  whether,  as  most 
scholars  think,  the  early  Christian  method  of  tradition  is  actually  identical  with 
that  of  rabbinic  Judaism.  His  survey  and  this  posing  of  the  question  show 
that  W  has  wrongly  grasped  the  problem.  In  Part  4,  which  is  of  primary  im¬ 
portance  for  the  thesis  and  which  examines  the  Pauline  confession  traditions 
(1  Cor  15:1  ff. ;  Rom  1:3  f. ;  3:24  ff. ;  4:25;  Phil  2:5  ff.),  there  is  a  confusing 
mixture  of  truth  and  error.  For  example,  there  is  no  textual  basis  for  the 
statement  that  Paul’s  revelation  served  as  a  norm  for  his  deciding  between 
evangelical  and  non-evangelical  tradition.  These  mistakes  have  arisen  because 
W  does  not  seek  to  determine  from  concrete  salvation  acts  ( Heilsgeschechen ) 
the  meaning  of  tradition  for  Paul’s  proclamation,  and  because  W,  in  his  desire 
to  separate  Paul  completely  from  Jewish  tradition,  misinterprets  1  Cor  15:3  ff. 
pneumatically.  Furthermore,  Paul  did  not  consider  his  own  modifications  of 
tradition  on  a  par  with  the  tradition  itself.  For  these  reasons,  the  volume  can 
hardly  be  considered  an  advance  in  this  much  discussed  problem. — J.  J.  C. 

2  Corinthians 

K.  Prumm,  Diakonia  Pyieumntos.  Der  zweite  Korintherbrief  als  Zugang  zur 
apostolischen  Botscluift.  Auslegung  and  Theologie.  Band  II:  Theologie  des 
zweiten  Korintherbrief es.  Zweiter  Teil:  Das  christliche  Werk.  Die  apostolische 
Macht.  Theologie  des  zweiten  und  dritten  Briefteils,  Kap.  8-13.  Quelle nf rag en. 
Answer  tun  g  und  religionsgeschichtliche  Sicherung  (Rome — New  York:  Herder 
&  Herder,  1962),  vii  and  788  pp.  [See  also  §  7-688r.] 

752r.  R.  Kugelman,  CathBibQuart  26  (4,  ’64)  497-498. 

The  author  seems  to  have  read  every  book  and  article  of  any  importance  on 
l  iiuline  theology  and  even  on  subjects  remotely  connected  with  the  Apostle’s 
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thought.  Moreover,  he  must  have  recorded  on  hundreds  of  cards  his  careful 
criticisms  of  all  this  literature,  and  one  gets  the  impression  that  every  bit  of 
this  material  has  been  included  in  these  pages.  Consequently  we  have  the  fruit 
of  a  long  life  of  devoted  study  by  an  exceptionally  competent  scholar.  Deserving 
of  special  mention  are  the  excursus  on  exousia  and  the  discussion  of  the  theology 
of  the  collection  (2  Cor  8 — 9).  Henceforth  anyone  studying  the  Pauline  mean¬ 
ing  of  charis,  diakonia,  leitourgia,  agape ,  etc.,  will  have  to  consult  Priimm  as 
well  as  Kittel.  One  could  only  wish  that  the  riches  of  this  scholarship  were 
presented  in  a  simple  style  and  less  profusely. — J.  J.  C. 

Pastorals 

J.  N.  D.  Kelly,  The  Pastoral  Epistles.  I  Timothy.  II  Timothy.  Titus,  Harper’s 
New  Testament  Commentaries  (New  York — Evanston,  Ill.:  Harper  &  Row, 
1964),  264  pp. 

753r.  C.  K.  Barrett,  JournTheolStud  15  (2,  ’64)  375-377. 

The  excellent  book  makes  good  use  of  the  patristic  commentaries  as  well  as 
of  other  available  material,  but  perhaps  more  attention  could  have  been  paid 
to  data  of  comparative  religion.  Most  of  the  introduction  is  taken  up  with  the 
problem  of  the  genuineness  of  the  writing.  It  would  have  been  better  to  develop 
at  greater  length  the  theology  of  the  Epistles,  since  a  comparison  of  it  with 
Paul’s  theology  in  the  last  resort  must  be  decisive  with  regard  to  authorship. 

A  strong,  but  not  convincing,  case  is  made  out  for  genuineness.  “The  sec¬ 
retary  is  given  too  much  rope.  With  such  assistance  (extending  to  thought 
as  well  as  language)  Paul  might  almost  have  written  the  Johannine  epistles.” 
The  Pastorals  give  the  impression  of  an  essay  on  Paulinism  written  by  one  who 
was  not  Paul.  And  it  seems  possible  to  reconstruct  a  satisfying  Sitz  im  Leben 
for  these  Epistles  toward  the  end  of  the  first  century,  a  far  more  satisfying 
Sitz  im  Leben  than  can  be  found  within  Paul’s  ministry. — J.  J.  C. 

Catholic  Epistles 

B.  Reicke,  The  Epistles  of  James,  Peter,  and  Jude,  Anchor  Bible,  Vol.  37  (New 
York:  Doubleday,  1964),  xxxviii  and  221  pp. 

754r.  D.  Granskou,  CliristCent  81  (Nov.  18,  ’64)  1436. 

The  commentary  emphasizes  that  the  material  in  these  Epistles  is  more 
genuinely  Christian  than  recent  scholarship  generally  admits.  The  author  firmly 
rejects  the  thesis  of  F.  Spitta  and  E.  Meyer  which  stresses  the  Jewish  back¬ 
ground  of  the  Epistle  of  James.  Granted,  however,  that  James  was  not  originally 
written  as  Jewish  theology,  granted  also  that  James  was  not  personally  attack¬ 
ing  Paul,  R  still  goes  too  far  in  suppressing  the  Jewish  background  to  James 
and  his  distinction  from  the  Pauline  theology.  Perhaps  the  best  part  of  the 
volume  is  the  treatment  of  1  Peter  which  will  rank  with  E.  Selwyn’s  study 
of  the  Greek  text,  but  R’s  treatment  is  more  popular  and  of  unequalled  readibility. 
The  work  on  James  pushes  toward  significant  new  interpretations  and  debates. 
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The  material  on  2  Peter  and  Jude  is  equally  well  written  but  less  convincing. 
The  major  achievement  of  the  book  is  in  its  relation  of  the  biblical  text  to  the 
specific  historical  context  within  the  subapostolic  Church. — J.  J.  C. 

Hebrews 

A.  Vanhoye,  La  Structure  litteraire  de  TLpitre  aux  Hebreux,  Studia  Neotesta- 
mentica,  Studia  I  (Paris — Bruges:  Desclee  de  Brouwer,  1963),  285  pp.  [See 
also  §§  9-410r — 413r.] 

755r.  P.  Gaechter,  ZeitKathTheol  86  (3,  ’64)  338-340. 

In  the  survey  of  previous  work,  V  admits  his  indebtedness  on  certain  points 
to  F.  Thien  and  L.  Vaganay.  His  own  thesis  is  a  notable  advance,  but  in  order 
to  be  definitive  more  research  should  be  carried  on  in  two  areas.  First,  the 
formal  structure  of  the  Epistle  should  be  examined  even  more  closely.  The 
central  idea  of  the  letter,  that  Christ  is  the  true  sacrifice  (9:1-14),  does  not 
fall  exactly  in  the  center  of  the  writing.  But  the  author  of  Hebrews,  a  master 
of  concentric  symmetry,  would  probably  have  placed  this  key  passage  in  the 
center  of  his  letter.  Secondly,  rhythms  and  strophes  should  be  studied  more, 
for  these  could  either  confirm  or  modify  V’s  thesis.  Lastly — a  conclusion  V  does 
not  draw — Hebrews,  because  of  its  formal  structure,  belongs  to  a  group  of  NT 
writings  which  are  not  genuinely  Greek.  The  structure  of  the  Epistle  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  Semitic,  and  the  work  in  this  respect  resembles  James,  Jude  and  the 
Gospel  of  Matthew. — J.  J.  C. 

Apocalypse 

A.  Farrer,  The  Revelation  of  St.  John  the  Divine.  Commentary  on  the  English 
Text  (New  York — London:  Oxford  University  Press,  1964),  viii  and  233  pp. 

756r.  Anon.,  “Revelations  Unravelled,”  TimesLitSupp  63  (Oct.  1,  ’64)  904. 

The  author  has  an  idiosyncratic  approach  to  the  business  of  producing  a  book. 
He  hates  footnotes.  He  is  witty.  And  his  English  is  superbly  elegant,  “sometimes 
so  glossy  and  compact  that  it  dazzles  the  sense.”  The  present  volume  has  no 
index.  There  is  no  direct  reference  by  name  to  any  other  NT  scholar.  “For  all 
the  notice  he  takes  of  his  contemporaries  Dr.  Farrer  might  well  himself  be  alone 
on  Patmos.” 

Yet  despite  its  shortcomings,  the  signs  of  hasty  writing,  one  or  two  slips  of 
the  pen,  “it  really  does  look  as  if  Dr.  Farrer  has  in  the  main  succeeded  in  un¬ 
locking  the  riddle  of  a  book  which  has  baffled  centuries  of  study.”  From  the 
analysis  “it  becomes  plain  that  the  Apocalypse  is  a  profoundly  Christian  work 
\\  ritten  in  an  idiom  so  strange  that  it  seems  bizarre,  but  planned  in  depth  by 
a  man  of  great  poetical  and  intellectual  ability.”  The  thesis  will  tend  to  support 
F  s  contention  that  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  especially  Mk  13,  may  have  some¬ 
thing  of  the  same  character. — J.  J.  C. 
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T.  Holtz,  Die  Christologie  der  Apokalypse  des  Johannes,  Texte  und  Unter- 
suchungen  zur  Geschichte  der  altchristlichen  Literatur  85  (Berlin:  Akademie- 
Verlag,  1962),  xviii  and  240  pp.  [See  also  §  9-414r.] 

757r.  E.  Lohse,  TheolLitZeit  89  (5,  ’64)  356-358. 

The  author  follows  an  excellent  method  in  first  examining  the  Christological 
titles  which  are  common  to  the  Apocalypse  and  to  the  rest  of  the  NT  in  order 
to  discover  what  is  distinctive  in  John’s  book.  The  examination  shows  that  the 
titles  in  the  Apocalypse  are  based  upon  the  early  Christian  Christology  but  that 
they  reflect  in  a  unique  way  the  OT  background.  The  entire  volume  manifests 
sound  judgment  and  careful  argumentation  so  that  one  could  agree  completely 
with  the  conclusions  except  for  a  few  points.  Thus  H  interprets  the  Lamb  as 
the  paschal  lamb;  but  it  seems  better  to  understand  the  term  as  signifying  a 
ram,  the  leader  of  the  flock.  Also,  14:14  is  taken  as  meaning  the.  ingathering  of 
the  faithful.  However,  this  opinion  hardly  agrees  with  the  context  which  por¬ 
trays  the  Son  of  Man  as  exercising  judgment. — J.  J.  C. 

BIBLICAL  THEOLOGY 

O.  Cullmann,  Christas  und  die  Zeit.  Die  urchristliche  Zeit-  und  Geschichts- 
auffassung  (3rd  ed. ;  Zurich:  EVZ-Verlag,  1962),  224  pp. 

758r.  E.  Hilgert,  “Some  Reflections  on  Cullmann’s  New  Edition  of  Christ 
and  Time  ”  AndUnivSemStud  2  (’64)  27-39. 

The  preface  to  Christas  und  die  Zeit  (3rd  ed.,  1962)  could  almost  be  entitled 
“How  My  Book  Has  Been  Understood — and  Misunderstood.”  Much  attention 
is  devoted  to  the  reaction  of  the  Bultmannians.  Cullmann  admits  that,  unlike 
many,  Bultmann  has  correctly  understood  him.  But  Cullmann’s  basic  disagree¬ 
ment  with  the  Bultmannians  emerges  in  the  discussion  of  Conzelmann’s  Die 
Mitte  der  Zeit  (1954).  Conzelmann  and  the  Bultmannians  generally  think  that 
Luke  has  introduced  a  secondary  and  erroneous  concept  of  salvation-history  in 
order  to  solve  the  embarrassing  problem  of  the  delay  of  the  expected  parousia. 
Cullmann,  however,  maintains  that  Luke’s  view  of  history  is  primary  and  is 
already  rooted  in  Jesus’  teaching. 

Barth  and  his  pupils  have  often  misunderstood  Cullmann’s  purpose  because 
they  believed  that  he  was  writing  a  treatise  on  the  concept  of  time  and  insisting 
that  the  biblical  conception  of  time  as  linear  is  essential.  But  the  concept  of 
linear  time  is  only  a  useful  frame  of  reference  for  presenting  the  essential 
element  of  the  kerygma,  the  tension  between  “already”  and  “not  yet.” 

As  regards  the  historical  Jesus,  Cullmann’s  position  differs  from  the  old  quest, 
because  he  considers  the  Gospels  testimonies  of  faith  produced  in  the  context 
of  the  living  Church.  On  the  other  hand,  he  differs  from  the  new  quest  in  his 
rejection  of  existentialism  and  in  his  insistence  on  the  theological  necessity  of 
historical  information  regarding  Jesus. — J.  D.  M. 
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A.  Dihle,  Die  goldene  Regel.  Eine  Einfiihrung  in  die  Geschichte  der  antiken 
und  friihchristlichen  Vulgarethik,  Studienhefte  zur  Altertumswissenschaft  7 
(Gottingen:  Vandenhoeck  &  Ruprecht,  1962),  135  pp. 

759r.  A.  E.  Harvey,  J onrnTheolStud  15  (2,  ’64 )  384-388. 

According  to  D,  the  golden  rule  emerged  through  a  gradual  mitigation  of  the 
principle  of  retribution.  Moreover,  he  holds  that  the  rule  existed  as  a  5th- 
century  B.C.  maxim  of  the  Sophists  and  consequently  was  not  original  with 
Jesus ;  that  Jesus  Himself  did  not  propose  the  rule  but  simply  quoted  it  as 
Jewish  teaching  without  endorsing  it  (cf.  Lk  6:31  where  poieite  is  taken,  not 
as  an  imperative,  but  as  an  indicative).  As  proof  of  the  thesis  many  Greek  and 
Jewish  passages  are  cited.  In  general,  D  too  readily  classifies  under  the  heading 
of  the  golden  rule  any  moral  formulation  which  expresses  generality  and 
reciprocity.  The  Greek  parallels,  if  they  state  the  rule  in  any  way,  do  so  in 
its  negative  form,  as  did  Hillel.  The  negative  form  is  considered  by  D  as  merely 
an  alternative  expression  of  the  positive  form  of  the  rule.  It  is  evident  that  the 
negative  form  of  the  rule  is  based  on  the  principle  of  retribution — do  no  evil 
to  others;  otherwise  they  may  do  evil  to  you.  But  is  the  same  true  of  the 
positive  form?  Whatsoever  you  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  .to  them, 
for  otherwise — what?  Otherwise  they  may  not  do  to  you  all  that  you  wish 
they  would  do?  But  no  one  ever  expected  others  would  so  act.  Thus  it  is 
evident  that  Jesus’  teaching  here  is  novel  and  also  is  consistent  with  the  radical 
distinterestedness  characteristic  of  His  ethics. — J.  J.  C. 


F.  Hahn,  Das  V erstdndnis  der  Mission  im  Neuen  Testament ,  Wissenschaftliche 
Monographien  zuin  Alten  und  Neuen  Testament  13  (Neukirchen-Vluyn :  Neu- 
kirchener-Verlag,  1963),  168  pp. 

* 

760r.  M.  Zerwick,  Biblica  45  (3,  ’64)  456-458. 

The  book’s  special  value  lies  in  its  presentation  of  the  change  in  the  Church’s 
attitude.  At  first  she  was  concerned  primarily  with  the  missions,  later  with  the 
firm  establishment  and  internal  development  of  the  Church.  While  this  subor¬ 
dination  of  the  missionary  function  introduced  a  danger  of  narrowness,  at  the 
same  time  there  emerged  a  more  profound  realization  of  the  nature  of  the 
Church.  The  volume  is  clearly  written,  though  this  clarity  is  partly  due  to 
simplification  and  abbreviation  of  the  problem.  Mark  is  portrayed  as  a  Gentile 
Christian,  and  the  missionary  theme  is  said  to  dominate  the  entire  presentation 
ot  Jesus  life  and  work.  Only  a  footnote  (p.  129,  n.  3)  is  devoted  to  proving  the 
surprising  statement  that  the  growth  idea  in  Ephesians  and  Colossians  refers, 
not  to  missionary  expansion,  but  exclusively  to  the  internal  maturing  of  the 
Church.  Some  texts  which  explicitly  refer  to  missionary  work  (Col.  4:3; 
Jn  1/  .23)  are  not  mentioned,  and  all  too  frequently  H  has  to  list  well-known 
authors  who  differ  from  his  position. — J.  J.  C. 
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J.  A.  T.  Robinson,  Honest  to  God  (London:  SCM  Press,  1963),  143  pp.  [See 
also  §§  8-1216r — 1219r ;  9-653—656.] 

761  r.  J.  A.  B.  Holland,  “The  Debate  about  Honest  to  God  ”  ScotJournTheol 
17  (3,  ’64)  257-278. 

“It  is  a  terrible  thing  to  have  to  say,  but  I  am  convinced”  that  in  the  first 
three  chapters  of  Honest  to  God  R  “presents  an  essentially  atheistic  position 
surrounded  by  a  residual  aura  of  theism.”  Yet  the  book  is  a  masterpiece 
of  clarity  and  consistency.  There  “is  almost  certainly  not  another  case  in  history 
where  the  unity  of  theology  and  its  grand  sweep  are  simultaneously  demon¬ 
strated  so  conclusively.”  Under  these  circumstances  “it  is  doubly  tragic  that 
what  we  have  here  is  not  the  Christian  truth  in  all  its  solidity  and  unity,  but 
a  fantastic  parody  of  it”  comparable  to  Feuerbach’s  Essence  of  Christianity  and 
Marcion’s  Antitheses. 

Unlike  others,  the  reviewer  thought  the  chapter  on  Christology  the  worst  of 
all,  an  illustration  that  a  bad  theology  cannot  give  a  true  account  of  Christ. 
The  work  suffers  from  its  reliance  on  German  theologians.  On  an  important 
point  R  misrepresents  Bonhoeffer.  Many  Christians,  including  apparently  R, 
think  that  we  should  be  prepared  for  persecution,  but  in  the  intellectual  life 
expect  to  have  everything  neat,  tidy  and  coherent.  But  Bonhoeffer  insists  that 
part  of  our  cross  is  that  we  cannot  have  this  intellectual  clarity. — J.  J.  C. 


J.  A.  T.  Robinson,  Dieu  sans  Dieu.  Le  neo-christianisme  d’un  eveque  anglican, 
trans.  L.  Salleron  (Paris:  Nouvelles  Editions  Latines,  1964),  190  pp. 

762r.  C.  Journet,  “  ‘Honest  to  God.’  Une  ‘revolution  copernicienne’  dans  le 
christianisme,”  NovVet  39  (3,  ’64)  229-237. 

A  lengthy  summary  of  R’s  book  ( Dieu  sans  Dieu ,  1964)  presents  the 
“Copernican  Revolution”  which  the  Bishop  sees  as  the  result  of  the  writings 
of  Bultmann,  Tillich  and  Bonhoeffer.  Ultimately  this  revolution  would  substitute 
anthropology  for  theology.  In  a  bulletin  of  RevBih  64  (3,  ’57)  454,  P.  Benoit 
had  anticipated  and  replied  to  the  revolutionary  proposal  when  he  criticized 
the  views  of  Bultmann.  Regarding  Bonhoeffer,  it  is  questionable  whether  R 
has  correctly  interpreted  him.  The  Letters  from  Prison  can  profitably  be  reread. 
At  any  rate,  another  facet  of  Bonhoeffer’s  thinking  emerges  from  an  article 
which  he  wrote  on  the  possibility  of  a  message  from  the  Church  to  the  world, 
published  in  Ethik  (1959)  276  ff.  A  summary  of  the  article  is  given  here. 
-J.  J.  c. 


A.  Strobel,  Untersuchungen  sum  eschatologischen  Verzogerungsproblem  auf 
Grund  der  spdtjiidisch-urchristlichen  Geschichte  von  Habakuk  2,2  ff.,  Supple¬ 
ments  to  NovTest  2  (Leiden:  Brill,  1961),  xxxi  and  305  pp. 
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763r.  J.  Lambrecht,  Biblica  45  (3,  ’64)  459-461. 

The  author  has  made  a  notable  contribution  to  scholarship  by  collecting, 
arranging,  dating  and  minutely  examining  all  the  material  dealing  with  the 
delay  of  the  parousia  and  by  studying  the  relation  of  this  material  to  Hab  2:2  ff. 
Deserving  of  mention  is  the  interpretation  of  2  Thes  2:1-12:  that  which  delays 
and  the  one  who  delays  the  parousia  are  not  historical  persons  and  events  but 
the  supreme  will  of  God  who  determines  the  time  for  all  things.  Although  S 
vigorously  argues  his  position,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  all  the  texts  cited 
depend  on  Hab  2:2  ff.  The  ideas  of  non-fulfillment  of  a  prophecy  and  of  God 
who  delays  occur  so  frequently  in  the  OT,  especially  in  the  Psalms  and  in 
prayers,  that  a  dependence  on  Habakkuk  should  not  be  easily  assumed.  The 
second  part  of  the  work  seems  at  times  to  force  the  meaning  of  some  texts, 
e.g.,  Rom  1:16  f.;  Jas  5:7-11  and  Mt  11:3.  Perhaps  the  artificiality  of  these 
interpretations  is  partly  owing  to  the  notes  which  are  a  little  heavy  and  too 
long. — J.  J.  C. 

EARLY  CHURCH 

A.  Jaubert,  La  notion  d’Alliance  dans  le  Jnddisme  aux  abords  de  Vbre 
chretienne,  Patristica  Sorbonensia  6  (Paris:  Editions  du  Seuil,  1963),  542  pp. 

764r.  R.  Le  Deaut,  “L’Alliance  dans  le  juda'isme,”  Biblica  45  (3,  ’64)  443-446. 

Mile.  Jaubert’s  Sorbonne  doctoral  thesis  examines  the  idea  of  the  Covenant 
under  various  aspects:  philosophical,  theological  and  historical.  She  limits  her 
investigation  to  the  period  which  extends  from  the  Maccabean  period  to  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem.  Extensive  treatment  (pp.  116-249)  is  allotted  to  the  Qumran 
documents,  and  the  section  on  Philo  (pp.  375-442)  is  equivalent  to  a  monograph. 
Incidentally  she  conclusively  disproves  the  allegation  of  I.  Heinemann  who 
asserted  that  the  idea  of  the  Covenant  is  not  found  in  Philo.  The  book  is  clearly 
written,  and  its  reading  is  facilitated  by  her  translations  of  the  numerous  texts 
which  are  quoted.  Inevitably  certain  questions  demand  further  discussion,  e.g., 
What  was  common  Judaism?  Was  there  a  true  continuity  between  the  earlier 
Judaism  and  that  which  arose  after  A.D.  70? — J.  J.  C. 


D.  S.  Russell,  The  Method  and  Message  of  Jewish  Apocalyptic  200  BC-AD 
100,  The  Old  Testament  Library  (Philadelphia:  Westminster  Press,  1964), 
464  pp. 

765r.  H.  H.  Rowley,  “Jewish  Apocalyptic,”  ExpTimes  76  (1,  ’64)  6-7. 

1  he  volume  is  “by  far  the  most  important  and  valuable  work  written  on  this 
subject  in  English  for  the  past  half  century.”  In  the  midst  of  the  kaleidoscopic 
character  of  the  writings,  R  has  discovered  unities  which  bind  them  together 
and  above  all  a  faith  in  God  and  loyalty  to  Him  which  are  worthy  of  respect. 
1  here  are  fine  studies  on  the  Messianic  teaching  of  the  apocalyptic  writers,  and 
here  especially  use  is  made  of  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls.  When  discussing  the  distin- 
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guishing  marks  of  apocalyptic  literature,  R  invokes  corporate  personality  as  an 
explanation  for  its  use  of  pseudonymity.  According  to  him,  schools  of  tradition 
existed  which  traced  themselves  back  to  Enoch  and  Ezra,  etc.,  and  the  men 
who  inherited  the  traditions  identified  themselves  by  corporate  personality  with 
the  founders  and  so  spoke  in  their  name.  This  explanation  seems  difficult  for 
the  authorship  of  Daniel,  since  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  biblical 
Daniel  or  the  Dan’el  of  Ras  Shamra  founded  a  school  whose  tradition  persisted 
in  Israel  for  so  many  centuries. — J.  J.  C. 


A.  N.  Sherwin-White,  Roman  Society  and  the  Roman  Law  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment ,  The  Sarum  Lectures,  1960-1961  (New  York — London:  Oxford  University 
Press,  1963),  xii  and  204  pp. 

766 r.  F.  Grant,  JournTheolStud  15  (2,  ’64)  352-358. 

The  eminent  authority  on  Roman  law  and  administration  proves  that  the 
Roman  governors  in  the  first  century  had  far  more  freedom  of  procedure  and 
decision  than  most  writers  have  supposed.  As  regards  the  trial  of  Jesus,  S-W 
justly  observes  that  the  Sanhedrin,  as  the  supreme  court  of  Jewish  law,  had 
jurisdiction  short  of  the  death  penalty.  However,  the  reviewer  would  not  agree 
that  the  trial  before  the  Sanhedrin  and  the  condemnation  for  blasphemy  regain 
historical  probability.  Granted  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  Roman  background 
to  make  the  older  solution  improbable,  at  least  the  Jewish  background  (as 
summarized  in  the  tractate  Sanhedrin )  makes  such  a  trial  most  unlikely.  And 
form-criticism,  of  which  S-W  evidently  disapproves,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  case.  It  is  a  matter  of  old-fashioned  historical  and  literary  criticism.  As 
F.  W.  Beare  has  stated,  the  night  session  of  the  Sanhedrin  is  highly  improbable, 
and  the  picture  of  a  more  or  less  formal  trial  of  Jesus,  with  the  hearing  of 
witnesses,  is  almost  equally  inconceivable  under  the  circumstances. — J.  J.  C. 

BULLETINS  AND  BIBLIOGRAPHIES 

767.  Abbot  of  Downside  [C.  Butler],  “The  New  Testament  Text  and  Gospel 
History,”  DownRev  82  (269,  '64)  281-292. 

A  critique  of  three  books:  B.  M.  Metzger,  The  Text  of  the  New  Testament 
(1964)  ;  S.  Neill,  The  Interpretation  of  the  New  Testament  1861-1961  (1964)  ; 
and  A.  Dulles,  Apologetics  and  the  Biblical  Christ  (1963). 

J.  Delorme,  “Bibliographic,”  AmiCler  74  (Sept.  17,  ’64)  559-560; 
“fivangiles,”  AmiCler  74  (Sept.  24,  ’64)  576. 

A  bulletin,  in  two  parts,  of  nine  books  on  the  Gospels. 

A.  M.  Hunter,  “New  Testament  Survey  1939-1964,”  ExpTimes  76  (1, 
’64)  15-20. 

Significant  books  and  trends  are  evaluated  in  the  fields  of  Gospels,  Lukan 
writings,  the  Pauline  corpus,  the  other  apostolic  writings  and  biblical  theology. 
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M.-£.  L.,  “Bulletin  d’Lcriture  Sainte,”  RevThom  64  (3,  ’64  )  463-469. 

Among  the  books  mentioned  special  attention  is  given  to  B.  Gerhardsson, 
Memory  and  Manuscript  (1961)  and  to  X.  Leon-Dufour,  Les  Evangiles  et 
Vhistoire  de  Jesus  (1963). 

C.  M.  Martini,  “Tradizione  testuale  e  citazioni  patristiche,”  Biblica  45 

(2,  ’64)  269-275. 

A  bulletin  of  five  books:  J.  Smit  Sibinga,  The  Old  Testament  Text  of  Justin 
Martyr.  I.  The  Pentateuch  (1963) ;  H.  J.  Frede,  Pelagius,  Der  irische  Paulus- 
text,  Sedulius  Scottus  (1961) ;  H.  J.  Frede,  Epistula  ad  Ephesios.  Vetus  Latina 
24/1  (1962);  F.  Lo  Bue,  The  Turin  Fragments  of  Tyconius’  Commentary  on 
Revelation  (1963) ;  B.  M.  Metzger,  Chapters  in  the  History  of  New  Testament 
Textual  Criticism  (1963). 

A.  Michel,  “figlise  et  oecumenisme,”  AmiCler  74  (Oct.  15,  ’64)  620-623. 

A  discussion  of  two  books — R.  Schnackenburg,  L’Eglise  dans  le  Nouveau 
Testament  (1964)  and  K.  Delahaye,  (<Ecclesia  Mater ”  chez  les  Peres  des  trois 
premiers  siecles  (1964). 

J.  Radermakers,  et  al.,  “Bibliographic, ”  NouvRevTheol  86  (8,  ’64)  785- 

912. 

In  this  special  issue  entirely  devoted  to  a  theological  bibliography,  pages  785 
to  802  contain  reviews  of  books  on  the  NT  and  on  biblical  theology. 

J.  Willemse,  “Van,  over  en  na  Bultmann”  [From,  About  and  After 

Bultmann],  TijdTheol  4  (3,  ’64)  285-299. 

A  survey  of  books  on  various  phases  of  Bultmann’s  thought. 

H.  Zimmermann,  “Neues  Testament,”  TheolGlaub  54  (1,  ’64)  46-52. 

A  survey  of  eleven  books. 
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BETZ — Otto  Wilhelm  Betz,  born  on  August  6,  1917,  at  Herrentierbach  in 
Germany,  is  an  ordained  minister  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  From  1948  to  1952  he 
studied  at  Tubingen  and  during  1952-53  he  earned  his  S.T.M.  at  the  Graduate 
School  of  Theology,  Oberlin,  Ohio.  From  1956  to  1959  he  was  again  at  Tubingen 
as  Dozent  in  NT  and  as  assistant  in  the  Institutum  Judaicum.  The  same  uni¬ 
versity  awarded  him  a  Dr.  Theol.  in  1961.  In  1962  he  joined  the  faculty  at  the 
Chicago  Theological  Seminary  as  associate  professor  of  the  NT  and  in  1964 
became  full  professor  there.  His  publications  include  Offenbarung  und  Schrift- 
forscliung  in  der  Qumransekte  (1960)  and  Der  Paraklet  (1963),  as  well  as 
the  Festschrift  for  O.  Michel,  Abraham  unser  Voter  (1963),  which  he  helped 
edit.  In  addition  to  these  writings  he  has  delivered  the  Haskell  Lectures  in  1959 
and  the  Thomas  Kepler  Memorial  Lectures  in  1964,  both  at  Oberlin.  The 
latter  are  soon  to  be  published  by  the  John  Knox  Press. 

BOOBYER — Dr.  George  Henry  Boobyer,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
was  born  at  Stoke  Saint  Gregory,  England,  on  August  29,  1902.  After  training 
at  the  Universities  of  Bristol  and  London  (B.D.,  1925),  he  received  his  Th.D. 
from  the  University  of  Heidelberg  in  1928.  From  1937  to  1954  he  was  First 
Secretary  of  the  Studiorum  Novi  Testamenti  Societas  and  from  1948  to  1958 
was  lecturer  in  the  Department  of  Divinity  at  the  University  of  Newcastle  upon 
Tyne,  where  he  has  been  head  of  the  same  department  since  1958.  Besides 
contributions  to  NTStud,  JournTheolStud  and  other  scientific  periodicals,  he 
also  served  as  a  member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  New  Translation  of  the 
Bible  (NEB)  and  has  published  St.  Mark  and  the  Transfiguration  Story  (1942) 
and  “II  Peter  and  Jude”  in  the  new  edition  of  Peake's  Commentary  (1962). 

NEUENZEIT — Dr.  Paul  Neuenzeit  was  born  in  Werl,  Westphalia,  on  July  1, 
1931.  From  1952  to  1958  he  studied  theology  at  the  University  of  Munich  (Dr. 
Theol.,  1958).  Since  1950  he  had  held  lectureships  at  the  Domschule  in  Wurz¬ 
burg  and  the  theological  seminary  at  Altenberg.  In  1961  he  undertook  the 
direction  of  a  biblical  seminar  for  Catholic  academicians.  Besides  occasional 
contributions  to  BibLeben,  BibKirche,  etc.,  and  articles  for  the  Handbuch 
theologischer  Grundbegriffe  (1962-63)  and  the  Lexikon  fur  Theologie  und 
Kirche,  he  has  published  Das  Herrenmahl  (1960),  and  has  collaborated  in  the 
publication  of  Geschichtlichkeit  und  0 ffenbarungswahrheit  (1964). 

OGDEN — Schubert  Miles  Ogden,  an  ordained  elder  of  the  Methodist  Church, 
was  born  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  on  March  2,  1928.  After  studying  at  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University  (1946-50)  and  Johns  Hopkins  University  (1950-51), 
he  attended  the  University  of  Chicago  from  1951  to  1956  (D.B.,  1954;  Ph.D., 
1958).  He  spent  1962-63  as  Fulbright  Research  Scholar  and  Guggenheim 
Memorial  Fellow  at  the  Philipps-Universitat  in  Marburg.  Since  1956  he  has 
lectured  in  theology  at  the  Perkins  School  of  Theology  of  Southern  Methodist 
University,  Dallas,  Texas,  where  he  was  promoted  to  full  professor  of  theology 
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in  1964.  He  has  published  Christ  Without  Myth  (1961)  and  has  edited  and 
translated  a  collection  of  Bultmann’s  shorter  essays:  Existence  and  Faith  (1960). 
Contributions  from  him  have  also  appeared  in  The  Later  Heidegger  and 
Theology  (1963)  and  in  the  1964  Bultmann  Festschrift,  Zeit  und  Geschichte. 

PRICE — James  Ligon  Price,  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  U.S.A., 
was  born  on  September  11,  1915.  He  attended  Washington  and  Lee  University, 
Virginia  (1932-36),  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York  (B.D.,  1941), 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  New  Jersey  (Th.M.,  1943)  and  Cambridge 
University  (Ph.D.,  1952).  From  1943  to  1945  he  served  as  chaplain  in  the  U.  S. 
Naval  Reserve  in  the  Pacific  and  after  the  war  became  assistant  professor  of 
philosophy  and  religion  at  Washington  and  Lee  University  (1946-48),  then 
associate  professor  of  Bible  at  Southwestern  University,  Tennessee  (1950-52). 
Since  1952  he  has  been  at  Duke  University,  as  assistant  professor  of  religion 
(1952-58),  associate  professor  of  religion  and  Chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Religion  (1959-),  professor  of  religion  (1961-).  In  1964  he  was  appointed  Dean 
of  Trinity  College,  an  affiliate  of  Duke.  In  1962  he  published  Interpreting  the 
New  Testament  and  is  about  to  publish  The  Atonement  in  the  Letters  of  Paid. 

SCHMITHALS — Dozent  Dr.  Walter  Schmithals,  an  ordained  minister  of  the 
Evangelical  Church,  was  born  on  December  14,  1923,  in  Wesel,  Germany.  He 
studied  at  the  Kirchliche  Hochschule  in  Wuppertal  (1946-48),  the  University 
of  Marburg  (1948-49)  and  the  University  of  Munster  (1949-50).  From  1953  to 
1963  he  served  as  pastor  in  Raumland,  Westphalia.  Meantime  he  continued  his 
graduate  studies  under  Bultmann  and  received  his  doctorate  in  1962  from  the 
University  of  Marburg.  He  has  published  Die  Gnosis  in  Korinth  (1956;  2nd 
ed.,  1965),  Das  kirchliche  Apostelamt  (1961),  Paulus  und  Jakohus  (1963; 
English  version  in  preparation)  and  Paulus  und  die  Gnostiker  (1964). 

WHITELEY — Rev.  Denys  Edward  Hugh  Whiteley,  a  priest  of  the  Church 
of  England,  was  born  on  December  5,  1914,  at  Pershore,  Worcestershire,  Eng¬ 
land.  He  attended  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  from  1933  to  1938  and  Ripon 
Hall  during  1938-39.  He  served  as  a  curate  in  Woodbury,  Devon,  from  1939  to 
1942  and  in  Erdington,  Birmingham,  from  1942  to  1945.  After  a  term  as  secre¬ 
tary  for  the  Student  Christian  Movement  (1945-47)  and  a  year  as  chaplain, 
fellow  and  tutor  in  theology  at  Jesus  College,  Oxford  (1947),  he  was  named 
to  his  present  post  of  University  Lecturer  in  NT  in  1951.  In  addition  to  reviews 
and  articles  in  ExpTimes,  JournTheolStud,  and  similar  journals,  he  has  pub¬ 
lished  The  7  heology  of  St.  Paul  (1964)  and  is  working  on  a  commentary  on  the 
Thessalonian  Epistles  for  the  New  Clarendon  Bible. 


CORRECTION:  The  Biographical  Note  on  Prof.  D.  E.  Nineham  [cf.  NT  A  9 
(1,  ’64)  p.  132]  should  read:  He  is  now  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  University  (1964-). 
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BOOK  NOTICES 

INTRODUCTION 

K.  Aland,  et  al.,  The  Authority  and  Integrity  of  the  New  Testament.  Some 
Recent  Studies,  S.  P.  C.  K.  Theological  Collections  4  (London:  S.  P.  C.  K., 
1965,  paper  15  s.  6  d.),  viii  and  112  pp. 

To  illustrate  orientations  in  contemporary  NT  scholarship,  this  volume 
reprints  K.  Aland’s  essay  on  anonymity  and  pseudonymity  in  early  Christian 
literature  [cf.  §  6-295],  an  article  by  D.  Guthrie  on  canonical  pseudepigrapha 
and  an  address  by  A.  Q.  Morton  on  statistical  analysis  and  NT  problems. 
The  remaining  papers  are:  J.  A.  T.  Robinson  on  the  relation  of  the  Prologue 
to  the  Gospel  of  John  [cf.  §  7-828] ;  M.  H.  Shepherd  on  James  and  Matthew; 
and  two  studies  on  the  integrity  of  2  Corinthians,  one  by  G.  Bornkamm  [cf. 
§  7-220],  the  other  by  A.  M.  G.  Stephenson. 

The  Background  of  the  New  Testament  and  its  Eschatology,  ed.  W.  D.  Davies 
and  D.  Daube  (New  York — Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1964, 
$11.50),  xix  and  555  pp.,  photo. 

C.  H.  Dodd  maintains  a  perennial  importance  and  popularity  among  NT 
scholars  and  students.  The  Festschrift  presented  to  him  a  decade  ago  has  become 
a  major  work  in  its  own  right  and  has  now  merited  a  reprinting.  The  contribu¬ 
tions  by  H.  Riesenfeld  on  the  mythical  background  of  NT  Christology,  W.  F. 
Albright  on  Palestinian  archaeology  and  John’s  Gospel,  G.  Bornkamm,  R. 
Bultmann,  O.  Cullmann,  J.  Hering  and  E.  Schweizer  on  eschatological  themes  in 
the  NT  have  become  valuable  sources  in  themselves.  Of  no  less  importance 
are  the  accompanying  papers  by  A.  N.  Wilder,  C.  F.  D.  Moule,  N.  A.  Dahl, 
C.  K.  Barrett,  E.  Stauffer,  A.  Feuillet,  W.  D.  Davies,  H.-J.  Schoeps  and  others. 
No  changes  have  been  introduced  in  this  reprinting. 

M.  Barth,  Conversation  with  the  Bible  (New  York — San  Francisco:  Holt, 
Rinehart  &  Winston,  1964,  $6.95),  xiii  and  338  pp. 

The  Bible,  contends  B,  is  a  dialogue  between  God  and  man  and  thus  a  revela¬ 
tion  of  both  God  and  man.  Three  problems  constitute  the  basis  of  the  book: 
the  contents  of  the  Bible  (emphasizing  the  Covenant),  the  authority  of  the  Bible, 
and  its  interpretation.  An  extensive  analysis  of  the  OT  citations  in  Hebrews 
illustrates  one  of  B’s  major  principles:  biblical  authority  is  a  charter  for  freedom. 
Extensive  notes  and  indexes  are  added  at  the  end  of  the  book. 

Biblisch-historisches  Handworterbuch.  Landeskunde,  Geschichte,  Religion , 
Kultur,  Literatur,  II.  Band:  H — O,  ed.  B.  Reicke  and  L.  Rost  (Gottingen: 
Vandenhoeck  &  Ruprecht,  1964,  DM  58),  viii  pp.,  cols.  617 — 1360,  20  plates, 
110  illustrations. 

More  than  200  scholars  of  various  confessions  and  lands  have  contributed 
to  the  second  volume  of  the  Reicke-Rost  dictionary  [cf.  NT  A  8(1,  ’63)  p.  143]. 
The  articles  are  rich  in  biblical  references  and  are  fully  cross-referenced.  Bibli¬ 
ographies  vary  considerably  in  length.  Some  of  the  principal  NT  articles  are: 
imposition  of  hands  (J.  Coppens),  healing  (O.  Michel),  Herod  (B.  Reicke), 
Lord  (O.  Michel),  Jerusalem  (H.  Kosmala),  Jesus  Christ  (G.  Friedrich), 
Church  (E.  Saunders),  Messiah  (A.  S.  van  der  Woude)  and  the  NT 
(H.  Aschermann).  The  various  NT  books  are,  of  course,  also  treated:  Hebrews 
(J.  Hering),  James  (K.  H.  Rengstorf),  John  (P.  H.  Menoud),  Corinthians 
(R.  M.  Grant),  Luke  (D.  G.  Miller),  Mark  (J.  J.  Vincent),  Matthew  (H. 
Ljungman)  and  Revelation  (M.  Rissi). 
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Charis  kai  sophia.  Festschrift  Karl  Heinrich  Rengstorf  anldsslich  seines  60. 
Geburtstags  von  Freunden  und  Kollegen  angeboten  (Leiden.  Brill,  1964,  paper 
12  gld.),  232  pp. 

The  volume  in  honor  of  Rengstorf  is  composed  of  a  series  of  articles  which 
appeared  originally  in  NovTest  6  (2-3,  ’63),  all  of  which  have  been  abstracted 
in  NT  A  vol.  8:  E.  Haenchen  on  Mk  7:27— 9:1  parr.  [§  964];  D.  Correns  on 
Lk  11:42  [§  983]  ;  E.  Lohse  on  “Hosianna”  [§  965]  ;  G.  Braumann  on  the  Lukan 
interpretation  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  [§  987]  ;  S.  Aalen  on  the  Last 
Supper  as  a  sacrificial  meal  in  the  NT  [§  1055] ;  W.  C.  van  Unnik  on  2  Cor 
3:12-18  [§  1059] ;  J.  W.  Doeve  on  Gal  1:13-15  [§  1063]  ;  J.  Jeremias  on  Phil  2:7 
[§  1071] ;  O.  Michel  and  U.  Luck  on  Hebrews  [§§  1084;  1083] ;  A.  F.  J.  Klijn 
on  an  ancient  Syriac  baptismal  liturgy  [§  1148]  and  A.  Adam  on  the  term 
“element”  [§  1065]. 

J.  Dheilly,  dictionnaire  biblique  (Tournai:  Desclee,  1964,  320  Bel.  fr.),  x  and 
1260  pp.,  11  maps. 

Several  features  of  D’s  dictionary  distinguish  it  from  similar  works.  History 
and  geography,  personalities  and  institutions,  the  individual  books  of  the  Bible, 
archaeology  and  general  biblical  themes  are  all  included.  Numerous  entries  con¬ 
tain  supplements  with  iconographical  and  liturgical  indications.  Cross-references 
and  biblical  citations  abound.  The  entries  are  indexed  under  eleven  headings 
(archaeology,  institutions,  biblical  and  non-biblical  literature,  paganism,  theology, 
etc.).  There  is  also  a  series  of  tables,  charts  and  maps. 

G.  Ebeling,  Theologie  und  Verkiindigung.  Ein  Gesprdch  mit  Rudolf  Bultmann , 
Hermeneutische  Untersuchungen  zur  Theologie  1  (2nd  ed. ;  Tubingen:  Mohr- 
Siebeck,  1963,  cloth  DM  14.50,  paper  11),  xii  and  146  pp. 

The  text  of  E’s  1962  study  [cf.  NT  A  7(1,  ’62)  p.  128]  remains  unchanged 
for  the  new  printing.  Its  several  appendixes  and  indexes  are  included.  The  core 
of  the  book  is  a  discussion  of  the  relations  of  kerygma  and  contemporary  preach¬ 
ing  to  the  historical  Jesus  in  terms  of  the  Bultmannian  synthesis. 

A.  Ehrhardt,  The  Framework  of  the  New  Testament  Stories  (Cambridge, 
Mass.:  Harvard  University  Press,  1964,  $7.00),  ix  and  336  pp. 

The  Bishop  Fraser  Senior  Lecturer  in  Ecclesiastical  History  at  the  University 
of  Manchester  and  former  pupil  of  K.  Schmidt  presents  12  essays  which  have 
previously  appeared  in  various  periodicals  and  F estschriften.  All  of  the  papers 
aim  at  engendering  discussion  about  Hellenistic,  Jewish  and  Roman  influences 
on  the  formation  of  Church  doctrine.  Topics  treated  include  Jesus  and  Alexander 
the  Great,  Christianity  before  the  Apostles’  Creed  [cf.  §  7-316],  Christian 
baptism  and  Roman  law,  and  social  problems  in  the  early  Church.  The  papers 
are  indexed  and  there  is  a  short  bibliography. 

Grande  Lessico  del  Nuovo  Testamento,  ed.  G.  Friedrich,  Edizione  italiana 
integrate  (Brescia:  Paideia,  1964,  each  fascicle  paper  2,000  Lire  or  $3.25). 

Vol.  I,  Fasc.  1:  AO — agnoed,  cols.  1-320. 

Fasc.  2:  agnoed — aletheia,  cols.  321-640. 

Fasc.  3:  aletheia — ampelos,  cols.  641-928. 

A  team  of  specialists  in  classical  and  Semitic  philology,  otherwise  unnamed, 
are  working  under  G.  Torti  to  put  Kittel’s  TWNT  into  the  hands  of  Italian 
readers.  Ihe  task  will  take  about  ten  years  at  the  rate  of  six  fascicles  per  year. 
A  unique  feature  of  this  version  is  that  each  column  bears  two  numbers:  one 
for  the  Italian  translation,  the  other  referring  to  the  corresponding  volume  and 
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page  number  of  the  German  edition.  The  translation  includes  all  the  data  of  the 
original  (with  no  distinction  in  type-fonts)  and  its  full  bibliographies.  The  price 
of  2,000  Lire  per  fascicle  is  for  subscribers  to  the  whole  lexicon.  Single  fascicles 
will  not  be  sold  separately,  but  each  completed  volume  of  five  fascicles  will  sell 
for  15,000  Lire,  bound. 

Greek,  Latin ,  English  New  Testament  Students’  Workbook  (Collegeville,  Minn.: 
Liturgical  Press,  1964,  $6.95),  671  pp. 

Each  page  of  this  quarto  volume  is  divided  into  quadrants  containing,  in 
photo-lithographed  reproduction:  (1)  the  Greek  and  (2)  the  Latin  NT  (both 
from  the  1962  Nestle’s  Novum  Testamentum  Graece  et  Latine )  and  (3)  the 
Confraternity  English  translation  (1941)  of  the  corresponding  pericopes.  The 
fourth  quadrant  is  left  blank  for  students’  notations  and  reflections.  Each  page 
of  the  originals  is  printed  in  its  entirety  with  apparatus,  cross-references,  etc. 
In  addition,  the  volume  opens  with  the  English  introduction  of  the  Nestle  Greek 
text  (pp.  59*-84*  of  the  original),  the  list  of  texts  and  symbols  (pp.  14*-16*) 
and  the  various  canonical  lists  (pp.  32*-37*). 

J.  H.  Greenlee,  Introduction  to  New  Testament  Textual  Criticism  (Grand 
Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1964,  $3.50),  160  pp.,  4  figs.,  6  plates. 

The  author  of  A  Concise  Exegetical  Grammar  of  New  Testament  Greek  [cf. 
NTA  7  (3,  ’63)  p.  385]  here  complements  his  previous  volume  with  a  primer 
of  NT  textual  criticism.  In  addition  to  a  general  orientation  of  facts  and 
principles,  he  discusses  paleography,  sources,  transmission,  printed  texts  and 
dating,  and  then  demonstrates  how  to  read  a  critical  apparatus  and  how  to 
collate  and  classify  MSS. 

S.  Grun,  O.S.B.,  Psalmengebet  im  Lichte  des  Neuen  T estamentes  (Regens¬ 
burg:  Pustet,  1959,  DM  19.50),  482  pp. 

A  Benedictine  nun  of  Herstelle  reflects  on  the  psalms  as  the  prayer  of  the 
Church  by  studying  first  the  organic  unity  of  the  two  Testaments  and  then  the 
OT  in  the  light  of  the  NT  and  the  New  as  a  witness  to  the  faith  and  message 
of  the  Old.  Her  final  chapter  on  the  Christ-mystery  in  the  psalms  sets  the  stage 
for  an  explanation  of  18  psalms,  all  with  a  view  toward  helping  the  devotion  of 
Christians. 

Harper  Study  Bible,  ed.  H.  Lindsell  (New  York — London:  Harper  &  Row, 
1964,  $9.95),  xiv,  1902  and  191  pp.,  9  maps. 

To  the  RSV  text  have  been  added  capsule  introductions  for  each  book, 
marginal  cross-references  and  numerous  annotations  written  from  the  standpoint 
of  conservative  theological  scholarship  to  produce  a  study  tool  for  pastors,  stu¬ 
dents  and  laymen.  An  index,  a  concordance  and  eight  pages  of  Hammond  maps 
complete  the  volume.  The  whole  is  printed  on  thin  Bible  paper.  Lindsell  has  served 
as  vice-president  at  Fuller  Theological  Seminary,  California,  and  is  now  as¬ 
sociate  editor  of  ChristT oday. 

E.  F.  Harrison,  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans, 
1964,  $5.95),  xiv  and  481  pp. 

To  provide  students  with  information  required  for  intelligent  reading  of  the 
NT,  H  offers  sections  on  historical  background,  language,  textual  criticism  and 
the  canon.  When  treating  the  individual  books,  he  presents  brief  surveys  of 
recent  scholarship  (including  selected  bibliographies)  and  discussions  of  author¬ 
ship,  date  and  other  important  questions.  The  volume  is  indexed. 
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E.  Kasemann,  Essays  on  New  Testament  Themes,  trans.  W.  J.  Montague, 
Studies  in  Biblical  Theology,  No.  41  (Naperville,  Ill.:  Allenson,  1964,  paper 
$3.95),  200  pp. 

The  volume  contains  selections  from  the  Tubingen  professor’s  1960  collection, 
Exegetische  Versuche  nnd  Besinnungen,  Band  I  (Gottingen:  Vandenhoeck  & 
Ruprecht).  The  papers,  most  of  them  reprints  from  periodicals  and  Festschriften, 
treat  the  historical  Jesus,  objectivity  of  the  Gospel,  ministry  and  community  in 
the  NT,  the  NT  canon  and  Church  unity,  Paul’s  doctrine  of  the  Last  Supper, 
primitive  Christian  eschatology,  the  disciples  of  the  Baptist  in  Acts  19:1-7  and 
the  hymnic  character  of  Col  1:15-20.  All  the  papers  were  published  before  1954. 
Each  page  of  this  version  includes  a  reference  to  the  pages  of  the  original  in 
order  to  aid  consultation  of  the  German. 

W.  Keller,  The  Bible  as  History  in  Pictures,  trans.  W.  Neil  (New  York: 
William  Morrow,  1964,  $7.95),  360  pp.,  8  color  plates,  329  illustrations. 

Keller’s  new  volume  is  a  pictorial  companion  to  his  The  Bible  as  History 
(New  York:  William  Morrow,  1956).  Through  a  presentation  of  illustrative 
material  from  archaeological  finds,  biblical  history  is  traced  from  the  age  of 
the  Patriarchs  to  the  apostles.  Each  picture  is  associated  with  an  appropriate 
passage  from  the  Bible  and  a  short  explanatory  note.  A  brief  historical  outline 
precedes  each  chapter.  Chronological  tables,  bibliography  and  indexes  are 
appended. 

F.  Kenyon,  The  Story  of  the  Bible.  A  Popular  Account  of  How  it  Came  to  Us 
(2nd  ed. ;  London:  John  Murray,  1964,  paper  6  s.),  148  pp.,  8  plates. 

Originally  published  in  1936,  K’s  book  proposes  “to  give  in  simple  language  an 
outline  of  the  general  history  of  the  Bible  text”  and  to  survey  some  of  the  dis¬ 
coveries  of  recent  years  and  the  conclusions  to  which  scholars  are  now  tending. 
The  new  edition  contains  a  chapter  by  B.  M.  G.  Reardon  on  the  impact  of  the 
Dead  Sea  Scrolls  on  OT  scholarship  and  a  brief  survey  of  recent  English  trans¬ 
lations  of  the  Bible. 

P.  Lengsfeld,  Tradition,  ecriture  et  eglise  dans  le  dialogue  oecumenique,  trans. 
C.-A.  Moreau,  Etudes  theologiques  1  (Paris:  l’Orante,  1964),  291  pp. 

1  he  German  original  of  L’s  dissertation  has  been  noticed  previously  [cf. 
NT  A,  6  (1,  ’61)  p.  156].  Its  appearance  in  French  with  a  preface  by  R. 
Marie,  S.J.,  is  substantially  the  same  as  the  original  with  some  additions  to  the 
bibliography  and  with  the  chapter  on  Bultmann’s  concept  of  tradition  (because 
of  its  somewhat  technical  nature)  transferred  to  an  appendix. 

R.  Liebig,  Gottes  Wort  besteht  auf  ewig.  Ein  Kurzkommentar  zur  Heiligen 
Schnft  (Aschaffenburg:  Paul  Pattloch  Verlag,  1963,  DM  14.80),  196  pp. 

Intended  as  a  practical  handbook  for  priests  and  catechists,  this  short  com¬ 
mentary  has  three  major  divisions:  (1)  a  discussion  of  some  basic  introductory 
questions  (e.g.,  revelation,  inspiration,  biblical  history,  literary  forms,  miracles, 

rvr 1  pe°i  iY'  ’  an  out^ne  (with  explanations)  of  the  doctrinal  content  of  the 
1  &  the  NT,  book  by  book;  and  (3)  an  appendix  concerning  the  form-critical 
school,  the  question  of  the  historical  Jesus,  demythologizing,  Qumran,  and 
e\o  ution  and  the  Bible.  Indexes,  bibliography  and  a  comparative  table  of  several 
German  Catholic  school  Bibles  follow. 
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Melanges  Gonzague  Ryckmans.  Huldealbum  Gonzague  Ryckmans,  Miscellanea 
Orientalia  et  Biblica,  Bibliotheca  Ephemeridum  Theologicarum  Lovaniensium, 
Vol.  XX  (Louvain:  Presses  Universitaires ;  Gembloux:  Duculot,  1963),  pp.  412- 
681,  3  plates. 

The  15  articles  which  comprise  the  issue  of  EphTheolLov  39  (3,  ’63)  have 
been  printed  as  a  separate  Festschrift  for  G.  Ryckmans.  The  NT  articles  have 
already  been  abstracted  in  NT  A  [cf.  §§  8-661;  8-686;  8-695  and  8-741].  Other 
papers  concern  the  psalms  (L.  Dequeker,  J.  Coppens,  J.  Luyten),  the  god 
Amurru  (P.  Naster),  South-Arabian  gods  (J.  Ryckmans)  and  the  histori¬ 
ography  of  Hellenistic  Judaism  (J.  Giblet).  In  addition  to  articles  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  and  homage  to  Msgr.  Ryckmans,  there  are  also  two  surveys  of  his  biblical 
and  epigraphical  works.  The  pagination  of  the  original  publication  has  been 
retained.  * 

F.  Mildenberger,  Gottes  Tat  im  Wort.  Erwdgungen  zur  alttestamentlichen 
Hermeneutik  als  Frage  nach  der  Einheit  der  Testamente  (Gutersloh:  Gerd 
Mohn,  1964,  DM  19.80),  148  pp. 

A  doctoral  dissertation  written  under  H.  Diem  and  accepted  in  1964  by  the 
Evangelical-theological  faculty  at  Tubingen,  M’s  study  seeks  to  define  biblical 
theology  more  precisely  by  an  appeal  to  God’s  actions  with  man  and  to  the 
unity  of  both  testaments.  In  the  first  section,  the  author  treats  the  Israelite 
traditions  of  God’s  acts  in  history  as  well  as  the  goal  and  unity  of  these  actions. 
In  the  second  part  he  discusses  the  unity  of  the  canon  as  a  rule  for  interpreta¬ 
tion,  God’s  action  and  the  Word,  and  the  living  (hidden-revealing-triune)  God. 
A  brief  bibliography  is  included. 

A.  Q.  Morton  and  J.  McLeman,  Christianity  and  the  Computer  (London: 
Hodder  &  Stoughton,  1964,  paper  5  s.),  95  pp. 

A  preliminary  chapter  emphasizes  the  need  to  read  Scripture  critically  in  our 
scientific  age.  There  follows  an  outline  of  Morton’s  application  of  computer 
techniques  to  Paul’s  letters,  a  survey  of  modern  research  on  the  authorship  of 
the  Gospels  and  a  discussion  of  the  contradictions  between  science  and  the  Gospel 
miracles.  In  light  of  these  considerations,  the  authors  suggest  that  the  Church 
abandon  her  claims  to  absolute  authority  and  eternal  truth,  free  herself  from 
dogmatism  and  return  to  the  world  of  men. 

E.  Newgass,  A  Panorama  of  the  English  Bible  (Bushey  Heath,  Hertfordshire: 
A.  E.  Callam,  1964,  18  s.  6  d.),  74  pp.,  24  plates. 

The  author  of  An  Outline  of  Anglo-American  Bible  History  (1958)  presents 
a  short  popular  history  of  English  versions  of  the  Bible  from  Caedmon  to  the 
KJV.  Supplementary  chapters  concern  Bible  printers  and  early  American  ver¬ 
sions,  and  two  pages  are  devoted  to  modern  versions  since  1881. 

The  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  New  Testament.  Revised  Standard  Version. 
Confraternity  Version  (New  York:  Iversen-Ford  Associates,  1964,  not  for  sale; 
free  with  a  one-year  $3.00  subscription  to  Christian  Heritage ),  xix  and  435  pp. 

From  the  publishers  of  Christian  Heritage,  “a  national  publication  devoted 
to  the  objective  study  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,”  comes  a  special  sub¬ 
scription  offer  of  this  edition  of  the  NT  which  prints  the  RSV  (1946)  and  the 
Confraternity  version  (1941)  in  parallel  columns.  The  explanatory  prefaces  of 
each  version  are  also  included.  The  volume  is  available  only  by  subscribing  to 
Christian  Heritage  for  one  year  (Christ’s  Mission,  Inc.,  275  State  St.,  Hacken¬ 
sack,  N.J.  07602). 
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C.  L.  Salm,  F.S.C.,  Studies  in  Salvation  History  (Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall,  1964,  paper  $2.95),  xvii  and  236  pp. 

Among  the  17  articles  of  interest  to  students,  teachers,  catechists,  etc.,  which 
S  has  collected  from  various  sources,  many  of  them  difficult  of  access,  are  a 
number  which  concern  the  NT:  T.  Barrosse  on  how  to  approach  the  Bible, 

D.  M.  Stanley  on  inspiration  [cf.  §  4-16],  R.  A.  F.  MacKenzie  on  biblical 
theology,  J.  L.  McKenzie  on  Messianism  [cf.  §  5-506].  Six  are  specifically  NT 
papers:  D.  M.  Stanley  on  Christian  revelation  as  historical  process,  and  the 
divinity  of  Christ  in  NT  hymns  [cf.  §  3-732],  M.  M.  Bourke  on  Gospel  historicity 
[cf.  §  9-107],  B.  M.  Ahern  on  the  NT  idea  of  the  Church  [cf.  §  6-528]  and  on 
union  with  Christ  after  death,  and  F.  Norris  on  the  Christian  and  the  Trinity. 
The  compiler  has  abridged  some  of  the  articles  and  documentation,  and  he 
provides  a  general  introduction  to  the  theme  of  salvation-history,  plus  brief 
questions  to  point  up  the  content  of  each  article. 

P.  Schutz,  Die  Kunst  des  Bibellesens.  Verlust  und  Wiedergewinnung  des 
biblischen  Massstabes,  Stundenbuch  38  (Hamburg:  Furche-Verlag,  1964,  paper 
DM  2.50),  106  pp. 

To  help  modern  man  meet  the  challenge  of  Bible  reading  occasioned  by  the 
intricacies  of  modern  biblical  research,  S  briefly  surveys  the  weakening  effects 
of  both  tradition  and  criticism  on  the  Bible  and  then  offers  some  practical  hints 
for  the  art  of  interpretation. 

Studies  and  Documents,  ed.  J.  Geerlings  (Salt  Lake  City,  Utah:  University  of 
Utah  Press). 

XXII.  J.  Geerlings,  Family  Pi  in  Luke  (1962),  viii  and  170  pp.,  2  plates. 
XXIII.  J.  Geerlings,  Family  Pi  in  John  (1963),  ix  and  120  pp. 

XXIV.  R.  Champlin,  Family  Pi  in  Matthew  (1964),  vii  and  170  pp.,  4  plates. 

Silva  Lake’s  Family  Pi  and  the  Codex  Alexandrinus  (1936)  called  attention 
to  this  important  group  of  MSS  whose  evaluation  is  now  advanced  by  these 
studies  of  the  Gospel  text.  Each  of  the  three  volumes  follows  the  same  pattern: 
introductory  remarks  on  the  MSS,  the  stemma  and  the  variants;  the  text  and 
apparatus  of  the  given  Gospel;  appendixes  on  problematic  areas  (collations, 
Lukan  genealogy,  etc.).  All  three  volumes  have  been  produced  by  a  photographic 
offset  process. 

7  he  Teacher's  Yoke:  Studies  in  Memory  of  Henry  Trantham,  ed.  E.  J.  Varda¬ 
nian  and  J.  L.  Garrett,  Jr.  (Waco,  Texas:  Baylor  University  Press,  1964,  $4.95), 
320  pp.,  7  illustrations. 

Several  of  the  papers  in  this  memorial  volume  concern  the  NT :  W.  F.  Albright 
on  the  contribution  of  archaeology  to  NT  studies  both  past  and  present,  E.  J. 
\  ardaman  and  M.  Avi-Yonah  on  the  Caesarea  inscription  of  the  24  priestly 
courses,  V  ardaman  on  the  Herodium,  R.  G.  Jones  on  the  relations  of  IQS, 
Persian  religion  and  the  OT,  W.  R.  Farmer  on  the  provenance  of  Matthew, 
R.  Summers  on  Jn  3:5,  H.  L.  Drumwright  on  Jn  21,  A.  Wikgren  on  Greek 
idioms  in  Hebrews,  H.  J.  Leon  on  the  Roman  Jews  of  the  first  Christian 
centuries,  D.  Moody  on  the  origin  of  infant  baptism.  Other  articles  are  in  the 
areas  of  classics,  history  and  theology.  There  are  several  tributes  to  Trantham, 
late  professor  of  Greek  and  classics  at  Baylor.  An  appendix  lists  biographical 
data  of  the  various  contributors. 

Zeit  und  Geschichte.  Dankesgabe  an  Rudolf  Bultmann  sum  80.  Geburtstag  im 
Auftragc  der  Alten  Marburger  und  in  Zusammenarbeit  mit  Hartwig  Thyen,  ed. 
L.  Dinkier  (Tubingen:  Mohr-Siebeck,  1964,  DM  48),  xi  and  749  pp.,  photo. 
In  presenting  a  new  Festschrift  to  Rudolf  Bultmann,  his  many  students  and 
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friends,  whose  interests  are  as  broad  as  their  master’s,  offer  45  papers  divided 
into  three  categories.  The  first  section  has  19  papers  on  various  exegetical 
questions  by  N.  A.  Dahl,  A.  N.  Wilder,  W.  G.  Kummel,  E.  Kasemann,  H. 
Koester,  J.  M.  Robinson,  G.  Bornkamm,  H.  Conzelmann,  E.  Haenchen,  K. 
Grobel,  the  editor  and  others.  Under  the  heading  of  systematic  theology  and 
philosophy  are  16  papers,  including  theological  studies  by  G.  Ebeling,  E.  Fuchs, 
S.  M.  Ogden,  H.  Braun  and  others.  The  third  section,  “Konkretionen  und  Zeit- 
Geschichte,”  covers  diverse  topics  of  contemporary  interest  such  as  William 
Faulkner’s  understanding  and  use  of  time,  Francis  Bacon’s  art,  J.  G.  Hamann 
and  S.  Kierkegaard,  euthanasia,  and  pedagogical  techniques. 

GOSPELS— ACTS 

Annual  of  th -e  Swedish  Theological  Institute,  Vol.  II,  ed.  H.  Kosmala,  et  al. 
(Leiden:  Brill,  1963,  20  gld.),  120  pp. 

The  second  volume  published  by  the  Swedish  Theological  Institute  in  Jeru¬ 
salem  [cf.  NT  A  8  (1,  ’63)  p.  162]  contains  the  following  articles  directly 
relevant  to  the  NT :  “  ‘At  the  End  of  Days’  ”  (H.  Kosmala)  and  some  critical 
observations  on  P.  Winter’s  On  the  Trial  of  Jesus  (A.  Schalit).  Besides  a  study 
by  S.  Mowinckel  on  Israelite  historiography,  there  are  several  short  notes  on 
various  topics  by  H.  Kosmala,  including  “The  Time  of  the  Cock-Crow.” 

P.-M.  de  la  Croix,  O.C.D.,  Johannes.  Evangelist  und  Geisteszeuge,  trans.  O. 
Schneider  (Paderborn:  F.  Schoningh,  1963,  DM  24),  485  pp. 

A  brief  discussion  of  John’s  spiritual  development  and  some  introductory 
remarks  on  the  Fourth  Gospel  form  the  prelude  to  19  chapters  on  basic  Johan- 
nine  themes  (e.g.,  the  Word,  life,  light,  the  Passover,  the  Spirit).  The  transla¬ 
tion  is  from  the  second  edition  of  the  original  French  [cf.  NT  A  4(1,  ’59)  p.  98]. 

J.  Deries,  S.J.,  Les  Pvangiles.  Commentaire  href  pour  VOraison  (Paris:  Spes, 
1964). 

Vol.  I:  en  Galilee  (paper  11  F),  285  pp. 

Vol.  II:  en  Judce  (paper  9  F),  221  pp. 

Vol.  Ill:  Paques  (paper  10  F),  239  pp. 

A  French  preacher  and  retreat-master  presents  three  volumes  in  which  techni¬ 
cal  language  is  eschewed  in  order  to  afford  practical  aid  to  the  preacher  and  the 
Christian-  at  prayer.  References  are  given  at  the  beginning  of  each  chapter  to 
the  relevant  Gospel  passages,  to  the  Synopse  of  Lagrange-Lavergne  and  to  the 
Suite  chronologique  des  Quatre  Pvangiles  of  Buzy.  The  chapters  are  numbered 
continuously  throughout  the  three  volumes,  each  of  which  has  its  index  of 
scriptural  passages. 

R.  Earle,  H.  J.  S.  Blaney,  C.  W.  Carter,  Matthew-Mark-Luke-J olin-Acts , 
Wesleyan  Bible  Commentary,  Vol.  IV  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1964,  $8.95), 
vii  and  749  pp. 

The  first  of  six  projected  volumes  covering  both  the  OT  and  the  NT,  the 
present  work  contains  introduction,  translation,  commentary  and  bibliographical 
material  on  the  Synoptics  by  Earle,  on  John  by  Blaney  and  on  Acts  by  Carter. 
The  series  as  a  whole  is  the  product  of  Wesleyan  scholars,  representing  nine 
Evangelical  denominations ;  its  orientation  is  primarily  homiletic  and  devotional. 
The  volumes  propose  “to  maintain  both  the  spiritual  insight  and  sound  biblical 
scholarship  of  John  Wesley  and  Adam  Clarke,  but  to  express  these  character¬ 
istics  in  the  context  of  contemporary  thought  and  life.” 
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M.  S.  Enslin,  From  Jesus  to  Christianity  (Boston:  Beacon  Press,  1964,  $3.00), 
75  pp. 

In  treating  the  failure  of  Christ’s  teaching  among  the  Jews  and  its  success 
among  the  Gentiles,  the  author  sees  Christianity’s  adaptability  as  the  secret  of 
its  success  in  the  past  and  its  hope  for  the  future.  The  chapters  were  originally 
delivered  as  “popular  lectures  to  groups  which  made  no  claims  to  being  experts 
in  the  field.” 

F.  V.  Filson,  The  Gospel  According  to  John,  The  Layman’s  Bible  Commentary, 
Vol.  19  (Richmond,  Va.:  John  Knox  Press,  1963,  $2.00),  155  pp. 

In  his  introduction,  after  emphasizing  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  Jerusalem- 
centered  and  combines  Jesus’  earthly  career  with  early  Christian  interpretation 
of  that  career,  F  argues  from  internal  evidence  that  the  Beloved  Disciple  is 
Lazarus  and  suggests  that  he  may  have  been  the  Gospel’s  author.  The  com¬ 
mentary  itself  aims  to  serve  as  a  concise,  non-technical  guide  for  personal  study 
on  the  RSV  text. 

F.  V.  Filson,  Three  Crucial  Decades.  Studies  in  the  Book  of  Acts  (London: 
Epworth,  1964,  10  s.  6  d.),  118  pp. 

Based  on  a  series  of  lectures  given  in  America  in  1962,  F’s  principal  chapters 
concern  the  scope,  purpose  and  impact  of  Acts,  preaching  and  teaching  in  the 
apostolic  Church,  Peter  and  the  Twelve,  James  and  Jewish  Christianity,  and 
Paul  and  the  Gentile  mission.  [Cf.  NT  A  8  (2,  ’64)  p.  287.] 

J.  Finegan,  Jesus,  History,  and  You  (Richmond,  Va.:  John  Knox  Press,  1964, 
paper  $1.95),  144  pp. 

Growing  interest  in  the  historical  Jesus  leads  the  author,  professor  of  NT 
history  and  archaeology  at  Pacific  School  of  Religion,  California,  to  emphasize 
that  in  the  sources  for  the  life  of  Jesus  the  record  of  a  real  life  and  the  presence 
of  a  real  person  can  be  discerned.  After  discussing  Jesus’  coming  and  ministry, 
he  considers  the  conversation  and  dealings  of  Jesus  with  His  contemporaries, 
His  characteristics  (indignation,  compassion,  courage)  and  then  the  climax  of 
His  life:  the  Cross,  the  empty  tomb  and  the  Resurrection. 

E.  Fuchs,  Studies  of  the  Historical  Jesus,  trans.  A.  Scobie,  Studies  in  Biblical 
Theology,  No.  42  (Naperville,  Ill.:  Allenson,  1964,  paper  $4.50),  239  pp. 

The  Marburg  professor  and  director  of  the  newly-formed  Institute  of  Herme¬ 
neutics  offers  ten  essays  treating  such  topics  as  the  historical  Jesus,  language 
m  the  NT,  Jesus’  understanding  of  time,  Jesus  and  faith,  the  meaning  of  a 
‘‘language-event.”  The  first  nine  papers  are  from  F’s  Zur  Frage  nach  dem 
historischen  Jesus  [cf.  NT  A  5  (2,  ’61)  pp.  249-250],  while  the  final  contribu¬ 
tion  on  the  essence  of  language-event  and  Christology  appeared  in  TheolToday 
[cf.  §  7-415].  1  he  pagination  of  the  original  German  editions  is  included  on  each 
page  to  facilitate  cross-referencing. 

A.  George,  S.  M.,  7  o  Know  Jesus  Christ.  Study  Guide  for  the  Three  Synoptic 
Gospels,  trans.  E.  Gordon,  Scripture  Study  Series  2  (Notre  Dame,  Ind.:  Fides, 
1964,  paper  $1.25),  125  pp. 

After  treating  certain  preliminaries  to  an  intelligent  reading  of  the  Synoptics, 
nicluding  a  basic  bibliography,  G  focuses  on  three  central  areas:  the  kingdom 
of  God,  the  Easter  event,  and  the  mystery  of  Jesus.  The  book  is  intended  for 

private  study  by  the  general  reader  and  includes  study  questions  with  each 
chapter. 
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M.  D.  Goulder,  Type  and  History  in  Acts  (London:  S.  P.  C.  K.,  1964,  27  s. 
6d.),x  and  252  pp. 

Employing  the  methods  and  orientations  of  his  mentor,  A.  Farrer,  G  sees 
Acts  as  typological  history  in  which  the  life  of  Jesus  provides  types  for  the  life 
of  the  early  Church.  To  demonstrate  his  thesis  the  author  divides  Acts  into  four 
major  sections  (apostolic,  diaconal,  Petrine,  Pauline)  and  then  shows  how  each 
section  exhibits  a  ninefold  cycle:  choosing,  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  kerygma, 
mighty  works,  persecution,  gathering  of  the  Church,  confounding  a  false  disciple, 
passion,  and  resurrection.  The  volume  is  indexed.  The  author  is  Principal  of  the 
Union  Theological  College,  Hong  Kong. 

G.  Hebert,  The  Christ  of  Faith  and  the  Jesus  of  History  (Naperville,  Ill.: 
Allenson,  1963,  $2.25;  London:  SCM  Press),  127  pp. 

This  is  the  American  edition  of  H’s  volume,  previously  noticed  [cf.  NT  A  7 
(2,  ’63)  p.  266].  The  criterion  for  the  historicity  of  a  given  parable  or  logion, 
says  H  in  his  central  chapter,  is  whether  the  setting  is  clearly  Palestinian  and  the 
situation  clearly  that  of  Christ’s  ministry. 

M.  J.  Indart,  Jesus  en  su  mundo  (Barcelona:  Herder,  1963),  275  pp. 

In  order  to  help  a  wide  audience  visualize  Jesus’  ministry  in  its  setting,  the 
author  develops  13  devotional  chapters  which  treat  Jesus’  relationships  with 
His  fellow  countrymen,  women,  relatives,  friends,  sinners,  children,  the  young, 
the  multitude,  the  sick,  the  Gentiles  and  the  Romans.  Two  individuals,  Mary 
Magdalene  and  John  the  Baptist,  receive  particular  attention. 

J.  Jeremias,  II  discorso  della  montagna,  trans.  M.  Bellincioni,  Biblioteca  minima 
di  cultura  religiosa  6  (Brescia:  Paideia,  1964,  paper  300  Lire),  45  pp. 

The  Italian  version  of  J’s  study  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  from  the  third 
German  edition  (1961).  It  appears  in  a  new  series  of  small  theological  mono¬ 
graphs  intended  for  educated  laymen.  English  and  French  versions  have  been 
noticed  previously. 

J.  Jeremias,  Les  paraboles  de  Jesus,  trans.  B.  Hiibsch  (Le  Puy — Paris:  Xavier 
Mappus,  1964,  cloth  20  F,  paper  15.40),  237  pp. 

The  sixth  German  edition  of  the  Gottingen  NT  professor’s  Die  Gleichnisse 
Jesu  (Gottingen:  Vandenhoeck  &  Ruprecht,  1962)  is  the  basis  of  this  French 
version.  References  to  foreign  language  works  difficult  of  access  and  items 
thought  to  be  overly  technical  have  been  omitted  from  the  notes.  Additional 
French  data  on  the  Gospel  of  Thomas  has  been  introduced.  A  glossary  and  index 
are  included.  An  English  translation  of  the  1962  German  edition  appeared  earlier 
[cf.  NTA  8  (2,  ’64)  p.  289]. 

J.  Jeremias,  The  Problem  of  the  Historical  Jesus,  trans.  N.  Perrin,  Facet 
Books,  Biblical  Series  13  (Philadelphia:  Fortress  Press,  1964,  paper  $.75), 
xviii  and  28  pp. 

The  Gottingen  professor’s  brief  essay  on  the  “continuing”  quest  for  the 
historical  Jesus  [cf.  §  3-338]  which  has  also  appeared  in  several  other  versions, 
is  here  incorporated  into  the  Facet  series  with  revised  notes  for  American 
readers.  According  to  J  the  kerygma  and  the  gospel  are  linked  as  call  and 
response  and  Jesus  is  better  known  today  because  of  advances  in  five  fields  of 
learning:  literary  criticism,  form-criticism,  the  contemporary  Palestinian  milieu, 
Galilean  Aramaic  and  NT  eschatology. 

J.  Jeremias,  Unknown  Sayings  of  Jesus,  trans.  R.  H.  Fuller  (2nd  rev.  ed. ; 
London:  S.  P.  C.  K.,  1964,  19  s.  6  d.),  xi  and  132  pp. 

The  wealth  of  new  material  from  the  Gospel  of  Thomas  and  from  the  Syrian 
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traditions  necessitated  a  complete  revision  of  J’s  monograph  on  the  agrapha. 
“The  present  edition  confines  itself  to  those  agrapha  whose  authenticity  admits 
of  serious  consideration.’’  The  book  has  two  main  divisions,  both  thoroughly 
revised:  (1)  recent  study  of  the  agrapha  and  (2)  the  18  sayings,  each  with  a 
brief  discussion  of  related  questions:  source, .  authority,  parallels,  etc.  The  trans¬ 
lation  is  from  the  third  revised  German  edition  [cf.  NT  A  8  (2,  ’64)  p.  305]. 

M.  Kahler,  The  So-called  Historical  Jesus  and  the  Historic,  Biblical  Christ, 
trans.  and  ed.  C.  E.  Braaten,  Seminar  Editions  (Philadelphia:  Fortress  Press, 
1964,  paper  $1.75),  xiii  and  153  pp. 

A  “Kahler  Renaissance,”  claims  the  translator,  has  been  brought  about  by  the 
contemporary  interest  in  A.  Schweitzer,  K.  Barth  and  R.  Bultmann,  all  of 
whom  owe  much  to  Kahler.  The  present  edition  contains  for  the  first  time  in 
English  two  essays  from  his  Der  sogenannte  historische  Jesus  und  der  geschicht- 
liche,  biblische  Christus  (2nd  rev.  ed. ;  Leipzig,  1896;  Munich,  1956).  Braaten 
contributes  an  introductory  essay  which  situates  Kahler  historically  and  theo¬ 
logically  and  indicates  the  genesis  of  his  views.  The  translation  is  indexed. 

L.  Keck,  Mandate  to  Witness.  Studies  in  the  Book  of  Acts  (Valley  Forge,  Pa.: 
Judson  Press,  1964,  $3.75),  173  pp. 

Associate  professor  of  the  NT  at  Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville,  Tenn., 
K  sees  the  study  and  mastery  of  Acts  as  a  means  to  restore  some  of  the  Christian 
attitudes  and  values  lost  by  many  modern  Christians.  The  call  to  present-day 
witness  in  the  areas  of  ecumenical  encounter,  racial  crisis  and  responsible  citizen¬ 
ship  is  illuminated  by  careful  study  of  Acts. 

♦ 

A.  Kupferschmid,  Das  Kommen  Christi  und  unsere  Zukunft.  Eine  Auslegung 
von  Matthaus  24  und  25  (Basel:  F.  Reinhardt,  1963,  paper  6.80  Sw.  fr.),  140  pp. 

A  pastor  in  Bern  presents  an  interpretation  of  Mt  24 — 25  oriented  mainly  for 
preachers.  He  elaborates  the  fundamental  ideas  of  the  text  (the  coming  Lord  and 
the  expectant  community)  with  reference  to  the  reader’s  own  present  and  future. 

T.  C.  Lane,  The  Parables  (New  York — Hollywood:  Vantage  Press,  1964, 
$2.50),  127  pp. 

A  British  Sunday  School  teacher  presents  his  poems  inspired  by  the  parables. 
He  prints  both  the  AV  and  NEB  translations  of  35  parables  on  pages  facing  his 
versified  reflections  upon  them. 

E.  Lohse,  Die  Geschichte  des  Leidens  und  Sterbens  Jesu  Christi  (Giitersloh: 
Gerd  Mohn,  1964,  paper  DM  12.80),  102  pp. 

After  demonstrating  that  the  Passion  Narratives  are  built  upon  traditions 
preserved  in  the  early  Church  at  Jerusalem,  L  studies  Jesus’  entrance  into 
Jerusalem,  His  trial  and  His  crucifixion  to  show  that  they  are  composed  more 
f i  om  a  theological  than  from  a  historical  point  of  view.  The  volume  expands 
material  from  the  author’s  lectures  given  at  Berlin  in  1962  and  at  several  Ameri¬ 
can  Lutheran  seminaries  in  the  year  following. 

U  G.  Looslev,  7  he  Challenge  from  the  Mount  (London:  Epworth  Press,  1964, 
10  s.  6  d.),  78  pp. 

fhe  author  of  The  Gospel,  the  Gospels  and  the  Evangelists  [cf.  NTA  7  (2, 

'  ti  11  n0Vk  ^n^erPrefs  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  stresses  the  centrality 
ot  me  call  to  repentance  as  change  of  mind,  heart  and  attitudes.  He  shows  Jesus 

j1^  lor  a  radical  reappraisal  of  the  Jewish  notion  of  law,  piety,  beatitude  and 
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F.  M.  Lopez-MeUjs,  Pobreza  y  riqueza  en  los  Evangelios.  San  Lucas,  el 
evangclista  de  la  pobreza,  “Coleccion  biblicas”  28  (Madrid:  Ediciones  Studium, 
1963),  xl  and  237  pp. 

Before  examining  in  detail  the  couplet  poverty-riches  in  Luke’s  Gospel,  the 
author  reviews  their  religious  and  intellectual  background  in  the  OT  and  the 
NT,  especially  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Luke’s  peculiar  stress  in  his  “Gospel 
of  the  poor”  colors  his  version  of  the  Beatitudes  and  his  balancing  out  of  the 
positive  and  negative  values  of  riches  throughout  the  Gospel.  A  concise,  final 
synthesis  is  provided  together  with  a  copious  bibliography  and  a  Scripture  index. 

I.  H.  Marshall,  Eschatology  and  the  Parables  (London:  Tyndale  Press,  1963, 
paper  2  s.),  48  pp. 

In  the  1963  Tyndale  New  Testament  Lecture,  M  rejects  both  “realized”  and 
“thorough-going”  eschatology  and  opts  for  W.  G.  Kiimmel’s  thesis  that  Jesus 
taught  both  the  presence  and  the  imminent  coming  of  the  kingdom.  In  light 
of  this  thesis,  M  explains  the  parables  of  the  coming  crisis. 

W.  Marxsen,  Die  Auferstehung  Jesu  als  historisches  und  a.ls  th-eologisches 
Problem  (Giitersloh:  Gerd  Mohn,  1964,  paper  DM  4.80),  35  pp. 

The  answer  to  the  double  problem  of  the  title  of  M’s  monograph  is  not  found 
in  the  event  after  Good  Friday  but  in  how  this  event  later  became  an  experi¬ 
enced  reality  and  today  can  again  become  experienced  reality. 

C.  F.  D.  Moule,  The  Sacrifice  of  Christ,  Facet  Books,  Biblical  Series  12  (Phila¬ 
delphia:  Fortress  Press,  1964,  paper  $.75),  xvi  and  46  pp. 

Three  informal  lectures  delivered  to  an  ordinand  class  during  Holy  Week, 
1955,  and  originally  published  the  following  year,  are  now  in  this  pamphlet 
series  with  a  foreword  and  introduction.  The  uniqueness  of  Christ’s  redemptive 
work  on  the  cross  and  its  continuous  presence  in  His  suffering  in  the  Church 
are,  in  M’s  view,  the  focuses  for  an  expiatory  rather  than  a  propitiatory  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  Eucharist. 

L.  Muller,  Tod  und  Auferstehung  Jesu  Christi  und  des  Christen  in  Hirer 
Beziehung  zueinander  (Paderborn:  F.  Schoningh,  1963,  DM  5.80),  89  pp. 

Muller  presents  a  popular  summary  of  the  more  recent  Catholic  literature 
(mainly  German:  Guardini,  Schmaus,  Rahner,  etc.)  on  the  relationship  of  the 
death  and  Resurrection  of  Christ  to  the  members  of  His  Church.  A  brief 
bibliography  is  included. 

San  Giovanni.  Atti  della  XVII  Settimana  Biblica,  Associazione  Biblica  Itali- 
arm  (Brescia:  Paideia,  1964,  paper  3,000  Lire),  367  pp. 

The  proceedings  of  the  1962  Bible  Week  of  the  Italian  Biblical  Association 
contains  15  papers  all  dealing  with  the  Johannine  writings.  D.  Mollat  surveys 
recent  Catholic  research  on  John  [cf.  §  8-994]  and  also  presents  a  study  of  the 
Apocalypse  and  Exodus.  M.  Laconi  applies  literary  criticism  to  the  Fourth 
Gospel  [cf.  §  8-995].  I.  de  la  Potterie  treats  the  theme  of  truth  in  John,  and  O. 
da  Spinetoli  studies  Johannine  soteriology.  The  remaining  papers  are  by  F. 
Montagnini,  C.  M.  Martini,  S.  Cipriani,  A.  Ambrosanio,  M.  Adinolfi,  G.  Rinaldi 
and  others. 

C.  H.  H.  Scobie,  John  the  Baptist  (Philadelphia:  Fortress  Press,  1964,  $3.25), 
224  pp.,  map. 

Though  the  historical  sources  for  John’s  life  are  limited  and  meager,  the 
Dead  Sea  Scrolls  give  one  a  fuller  understanding  of  his  close  connections  with 
non-conformist  or  sectarian  Judaism.  In  exploring  the  Baptist’s  life,  S,  minister 
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of  Clark  Memorial  Church,  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  examines:  the  birth  and  in¬ 
fancy;  John  as  preacher,  baptist  and  prophet;  his  disciples;  his  relation  to 
Jesus;  the  Samaritan  ministry;  his  arrest  and  martyrdom;  and  the  sect  which 
bore  his  name  after  his  death.  The  volume  is  indexed. 

H.  F.  D.  Sparks,  A  Synopsis  of  the  Gospels.  The  Synoptic  Gospels  with  the 
Johannine  Parallels  (Philadelphia:  Fortress  Press,  1964,  $6.50),  xxv  and 
248  pp. 

Choosing  the  Revised  Version  of  1881  (because  of  its  “mechanical  exact¬ 
ness  and  word-for-word  literalness”),  S  has  so  arranged  his  text  that  one  can 
read  any  of  the  Synoptics  continuously  and  compare  it  with  the  others  printed 
in  parallel  columns  on  the  same  page.  Larger  and  smaller  type-fonts  distinguish 
parallels  occurring  in  the  same  or  different  contexts.  Cross-references  are  in¬ 
cluded  for  even  more  remote  parallels  and  motifs.  The  present  volume  contains 
the  Johannine  parallels  and,  if  it  is  well  received,  S  plans  a  second  volume 
containing  the  Johannine  text  with  the  Synoptic  parallels. 

The  Story  of  the  Wise  Men  According  to  the  Gospel  of  Saint  Matthew  (New 
York — San  Francisco:  Holt,  Rinehart  &  Winston,  1964,  $4.95;  Paris:  Trianon 
Press),  43  pp.,  illustrated. 

Ten  black-and-white  plates,  selected  from  Zarnecki’s  definitive  study  of 
Gislebertus,  Sculptor  of  Autun ,  illustrate  the  story  of  the  Magi  as  executed  by 
the  12th-century  artist  on  the  capitals  of  the  cathedral  of  Autun.  The  text  of 
Matthew’s  account  appears  between  the  plates.  There  follows  a  ten-page  sum¬ 
mary  of  Gislebertus’  outstanding  artistic  achievement,  illustrated  with  further 
plates. 

Studia  Evangelica,  Vol.  II.  Papers  presented  to  the  Second  International  Con¬ 
gress  on  New  Testament  Studies  held  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  1961,  Part  I: 
The  New  Testament  Scriptures,  ed.  F.  L.  Cross,  Texte  und  Untersuchungen  zur 
Geschichte  der  altchristlichen  Literatur,  Band  87  (Berlin:  Akademie-Verlag, 
1964,  paper  DM  81),  xiii  and  680  pp. 

Of  broader  scope  than  the  first  Oxford  NT  Congress  Volume  (1959),  the 
more  than  60  papers  comprising  the  current  collection  are  divided  into  four 
general  categories:  general  problems  of  the  four  Gospels  (S.  G.  F.  Brandon, 
H.  J.  Cadbury,  C.  F.  D.  Moule,  et  al.)  ;  text  and  specific  subjects  of  the  four 
Gospels  (J.  Danielou,  H.  Schiirmann,  E.  Trocme,  et  al.)  ;  general  problems  of 
the  apostolic  age  (F.  W.  Beare,  J.  Cambier,  A.  Feuillet,  K.  Rengstorf,  et  al.)  ; 
text  and  specific  subjects  of  the  apostolic  age  (G.  B.  Caird,  C.  E.  B.  Cranfield, 
\\  .  Grundmann,  et  al.).  Most  of  the  contributions  are  in  English.  The  remainder 
of  the  papers  of  the  1961  congress  will  be  published  in  a  companion  volume: 
7  he  New  7  estament  Message,  to  appear  in  the  same  series. 

E.  Thurneysen,  Die  B  erg  predig  t,  Theologische  Existenz  Heute,  N.F.  105 
(Munich:  Chr.  Kaiser  Verlag,  1964,  paper  DM  2.60),  44  pp. 

1  liurneysen  s  study  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  first  appeared  in  1936.  It  is 
here  reprinted  with  only  minor  revisions.  The  burden  of  his  treatment  is  that 
the  Sermon  must  be  understood  Christologically :  Jesus  is  the  one  who  brings 
the  Messianic  kingdom  with  its  new  justice;  and  He  Himself  fulfills  its  laws 
which  we  also  must  fulfill  through  grace. 

G.  A.  i  i  rxer  and  J.  R.  Mantey,  The  Gospel  According  to  John,  The  Evan¬ 
s';  lcca  Commentary  on  the  Bible,  Vol.  IV  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1964, 
$8.95),  xi  and  420  pp.,2  maps.  ’ 

The  commentary  is  ‘‘evangelical’  in  the  historic  sense,  being  sympathetic  to 

u  l)rmuPles  ot  the  Evangelical  Revival  within  Protestantism,  the  effects  of 
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which  have  been  felt  from  the  18th  century  to  the  present.”  The  format  of  each 
page  is  fourfold:  (1)  a  portion  of  the  Bible  text  (American  Standard  Version 
[1901]);  (2)  verse-by-verse  exegesis;  (3)  exposition  of  the  text  designed  to 
indicate  the  relevance  of  the  biblical  material  to  contemporary  life;  (4)  foot¬ 
notes  providing  explanatory  details  and  source  material.  An  introduction  deals 
with  background,  distinctive  features  of  John,  dating  (probably  before  70), 
authorship,  etc.  Bibliography  and  index  are  appended. 

S.  E.  Wirt,  Magnificent  Promise.  A  Fresh  View  of  th-e  Beatitudes — from  the 
Cross  (Chicago:  Moody  Press,  1964,  $2.75),  129  pp. 

An  appeal  for  a  revitalization  of  Christianity  in  men’s  lives,  W’s  presentation 
of  the  Beatitudes  in  modern  idiom  appeared  formerly  as  The  Cross  on  the  Moun¬ 
tain  (1959).  The  author  edits  Decision ,  official  publication  of  the  Billy  Graham 
Evangelistic  Association. 

EPISTLES— APOCALYPSE 

F.  Amiot,  How  to  Read  St.  Paid,  trans.  M.  D.  Meilach,  O.F.M.  (Chicago: 
Franciscan  Herald  Press,  1964,  $2.95),  120  pp. 

An  English  translation  of  A’s  French  original  [cf.  NT  A  8  (3,  ’64)  p.  470], 
the  volume  is  a  popular  handbook  explaining  the  circumstances  of  the  Pauline 
writings  and  the  development  of  the  Apostle’s  thought.  An  annotated  bibli¬ 
ography  restricted  to  English  works  is  appended  to  this  version. 

F.  Amiot,  San  Paolo.  Epistola  ai  Galati.  Epistole  ai  T essalonicesi,  trans.  U. 
Massi,  Verbum  Salutis  (Rome:  Editrice  Studium,  1964,  2,500  Lire),  382  pp. 

The  introduction  to  A’s  commentary  on  Galatians  is  devoted  primarily  to 
a  consideration  of  the  date  of  the  Epistle  (A.D.  49),  based  on  geographical, 
historical  and  doctrinal  indications,  and  to  an  exposition  of  the  doctrinal  elements 
contained  in  the  Letter:  Christ  the  Redeemer,  the  Holy  Trinity,  the  Mosaic 
Law,  justification  by  faith,  the  supernatural  life,  Christian  morality,  and  the 
Church.  For  the  Thessalonian  correspondence,  the  author  treats  first  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  Thessalonian  church  and  then  the  customary  questions  of  the 
occasion,  place  of  origin,  date  and  authenticity  of  the  Letters.  The  Christian 
apostolate  and  the  doctrinal  points  of  both  Epistles  are  also  considered.  Follow¬ 
ing  each  of  the  lengthy  introductions  are  A’s  verse-by-verse  commentaries. 

A.  J.  Bandstra,  The  Law  and  the  Elements  of  the  World.  An  Exegetical  Study 
in  Aspects  of  Paul's  Teaching  (Kampen:  J.  H.  Kok,  1964,  paper  11.50  gld.), 
x  and  209  pp. 

The  meaning  of  stoicheia  tou  kosmou  outside  the  NT  and  then  in  Gal  4:3, 
9  and  Col.  2:8,  20  forms  the  basis  of  B’s  doctoral  dissertation  for  the  Free  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Amsterdam.  Because  the  term  seems  more  related  to  the  Mosaic  Law 
than  to  the  Corpus  Hermeticum,  B  then  devotes  two  chapters  to  “The  Law’s 
Limited  Validity  and  its  Continuity”  and  “The  Law’s  Limited  Validity  and  its 
Ambivalence.”  He  then  recapitulates  his  arguments  and  summarizes  his  con¬ 
clusions  in  a  series  of  propositions.  A  bibliography  and  an  index  of  Scripture 
citations  are  included. 

H.  Bannach,  Die  grenzenlose  Freiheit.  Probleme  des  20.  Jahrhunderts  im 
Spiegel  des  Galaterbriefs  (Stuttgart:  Quell- Verlag,  1964,  paper  DM  6.80),  106 
pp.,  26  photos,  map. 

A  companion  to  B’s  previously  noticed  exposition  of  Colossians  [cf.  NT  A 
9(1,  ’64)  p.  144],  the  present  volume  employs  the  same  type  of  provocative 
contemporary  photographs  and  captions  to  demonstrate  the  eternal  modernity 
of  Paul’s  correspondence.  The  commentary  faces  such  problems  as  freedom 
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and  authority,  science  and  religion,  nonconformism,  the  individual  and  society, 
etc. 

H.  M.  Gale,  The  Use  of  Analogy  in  the  Letters  of  Paul  (Philadelphia:  West¬ 
minster  Press,  1964,  $6.00),  282  pp. 

From  an  analysis  of  the  imagery  used  in  1  Thessalonians,  Galatians,  1  and  2 
Corinthians,  Romans,  Philippians  and  Philemon,  G  concludes  that  Paul’s 
“word-pictures”  are  of  limited  value  as  criteria  for  understanding  the  core  of 
his  message  and  thought.  The  norms  for  judging  the  aptness  of  the  Pauline 
use  of  analogy  and  metaphor  are  many,  among  them:  whether  the  images  con¬ 
form  to  reality  and  whether  they  are  applied  with  consistency.  The  author  is 
chairman  of  the  Department  of  Biblical  History  at  Wellesley  College,  Mass. 
Paragraphs  of  technical  interest  are  printed  in  smaller  type.  Notes,  bibliography 
and  indexes  are  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

A.  George,  S.M.,  The  Gospel  of  Paul.  Study  Guide  for  the  Letters  of  St.  Paul, 
trans.  E.  Harper,  Scripture  Study  Series  3  (Notre  Dame,  Ind. :  Fides,  1964, 
paper  $1.25),  122  pp. 

The  first  part  of  G’s  study  guide  examines  difficulties  and  methodology,  in¬ 
cludes  a  chronology  of  Paul’s  life  and  a  short  bibliography.  The  second  part 
treats  the  Apostle’s  life  and  Epistles  within  the  framework  of  his  missionary 
journeys.  The  last  section  surveys  the  Pastorals,  Hebrews  and  the  main  Pauline 
themes.  Questions  for  study  and  discussion  are  scattered  throughout  the 
text. 

D.  Georgi,  Die  Gegner  des  Paulus  im  2.  Korintherhrief.  Studien  zur  religiosen 
Propaganda  in  der  Spdtantike,  Wissenschaftliche  Monographien  zum  Alten  und 
Neuen  Testament,  11  (Neukirchen-Vluyn:  Neukirchener  Verlag,  1964,  cloth 
DM  35.80,  paper  31),  320  pp. 

Because  of  the  literary-critical  problems  of  the  unity  of  2  Corinthians,  G 
limits  his  discussion  of  Paul’s  opponents  to  2  Cor  2:14 — 7:4  and  cc.  10 — 13. 
He  investigates  the  nomenclature  of  these  adversaries  and,  from  a  study  of 
mission  (Jewish,  pagan  and  early  Christian)  in  NT  times,  delineates  the  mis¬ 
sionary  function  and  religious  background  of  the  adversaries.  The  second  major 
division  of  G’s  dissertation  (Heidelberg,  1958;  revised  and  expanded  for  this 
publication)  revolves  around  the  meaning  of  theioi  andres  as  an  appellation  for 
the  opponents.  The  closing  chapters  discuss  the  relation  of  Paul  to  his  opponents 
and  of  both  to  the  Corinthian  community.  Indexes  follow. 

J.  M.  Gonzalez  Ruiz,  Epistola  de  San  Pablo  a  los  Gdlatas,  Commentario  al 
Nuevo  Testamento  II  (Madrid:  Instituto  Espanol  de  Estudios  Eclesiasticos, 
1964),  373  pp. 

The  second  volume  of  this  NT  series  follows  the  author’s  general  plan  as 
seen  in  his  previous  volume  (1956)  on  the  Captivity  Epistles.  Besides  discussion 
of  the  historical  background,  a  new  Spanish  translation  is  provided  and  a 
yerse-by-verse  commentary  stressing  literal  exegesis.  A  theological  synthesis 
is  then  attempted  in  the  chapters  on  justification  by  faith  and  the  ecclesial 

dimension  of  faith.  A  complete  Scriptural  index  is  included  and  a  modern 
bibliography. 

A.  Lancellotti,  S intassi  ebraica  nel  greco  delV Apocalisse.  I:  Uso  delle  forme 

vcrbali ,  Collectio  Assisiensis  1  (Assisi:  Studio  teologico  “Porziuncola,”  1964), 
131  pp. 

El  support  of  his  theory  that  there  is  a  Semitic  substratum  for  the  Greek 
0  t  u  Apocalypse,  L  presents  some  philological  considerations  based  on  his 
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investigations  of  Hebrew  and  Akkadian.  The  first  chapter  compares  the  Greek 
and  Hebrew  notions  of  grammatical  tenses.  Then  follow  chapters  on  the  Hebrew 
verb  forms  qatal  and  yiqtol,  Greek  and  Hebrew  participles,  the  Greek  nominal 
and  verbal  participles  and  the  Greek  infinitive.  The  conclusion  is  that  the  author 
of  the  Apocalypse  wrote  in  Greek  while  thinking  in  Hebrew. 

H.  Ljungman,  PI  ST  IS.  A  Study  of  its  Presuppositions  and  its  Meaning  in 
Pauline  Use,  trans.  W.  F.  Salisbury,  Acta  Reg.  Societatis  Humaniorum  Lit- 
terarum  Lundensis  LXIV  (Lund:  C.  W.  K.  Gleerup,  1964,  paper  15  Sw.  kr.), 

122  pp. 

By  successive  consideration  of  the  use  of  pistis  in  Rom  3:3-5a;  3:21  ff. ; 
15:8  f . ;  1  Cor  15  and  Rom  9:30 — 10:21,  the  author  seeks  to  isolate  Paul’s  concept 
of  faith  and  to  study  its  bearing  on  the  fuller  Pauline  teaching  about  faith  and 
justification.  After  making  extensive  use  of  the  biblical,  rabbinic  and  Qumran 
backgrounds,  L  concludes:  “.  .  .  in  Paul,  Christ  is  there,  and  with  him  God’s 
‘righteousness’;  man’s  sin  merely  served  to  bring  out  this  ‘righteousness,’  this 
righteousness  with  which  the  Law  is  ‘fulfilled’  and  completed.”  The  book  has 
both  index  and  bibliography. 

J.  P.  Meyer,  Ministers  of  Christ.  A  Commentary  on  the  Second  Epistle  of  Paul 
to  the  Corinthians  (Milwaukee:  Northwestern  Publishing  House,  1963,  $5.00), 
xiv  and  326  pp.,  photo. 

To  celebrate  its  centennial.  Wisconsin  Lutheran  Seminary  has  issued  a 
commentary  on  2  Corinthians  by  its  professor  of  systematic  theology  who  has 
taught  there  since  1920  and  who  composed  this  commentary  in  his  ninetieth 
year.  His  emphasis  on  Paul’s  pastoral  concern  and  practical  theological  orien¬ 
tation  reflects  the  major  interests  of  his  seminary. 

G.  T.  Montague,  S.M.,  Maturing  in  Christ.  Saint  Paul’s  Program  for  Christian 
Growth,  Impact  Books  (Milwaukee:  Bruce,  1964,  $3.95),  x  and  244  pp. 

The  author  first  treats  Paul’s  notions  of  time  and  history,  and  then  develops 
the  theme  of  man’s  preparation  for  the  coming  Lord  through  grace,  the  power 
of  the  Lord  present,  knowing  Christ  by  faith  and  love,  and  building  the  Body 
of  Christ  and  renewing  the  world.  The  book  is  a  reworking  of  M’s  doctoral 
dissertation  accepted  at  Fribourg  in  1961  [cf.  NT  A  6  (3,  ’62)  p.  422]. 

C.  Muller,  Gottes  Gerechtigkeit  und  Gottes  Volk.  Eine  Untersuchung  su  Romer 
9 — 11,  Forschungen  zur  Religion  und  Literatur  des  Alten  und  Neuen  Testa- 
mentes  86  (Gottingen:  Vandenhoeck  &  Ruprecht,  1964,  paper  DM  11.80),  116  pp. 

Accepted  in  1959  at  Gottingen,  M’s  dissertation  (reworked  and  somewhat 
shortened  for  publication)  attempts  to  determine  the  sense  of  dikaiosyne  theou 
in  Rom  10:3  and  thereby  delineate  the  place  of  Israel  in  Pauline  theology.  After 
an  exegetical  analysis  of  Rom  9 — 11,  the  author  discusses  the  role  of  Israel  in 
Paul’s  first  eight  chapters  and  then  clarifies  the  concept  of  dikaiosyne  theou 
by  referring  to  the  notions  of  lawsuit,  predestination  and  people  of  God.  A 
brief  bibliography  is  provided. 

J.  Murphy-O’Connor,  O.P.,  Paul  on  Preaching  (New  York:  Sheed  &  Ward, 
*1964,  $4.50),  xx  and  314  pp. 

In  an  attempt  to  reconstruct  Paul’s  kerygmatic  theology,  the  author  analyzes 
the  Epistles  and  in  so  doing  describes  the  function,  supernatural  mission  and 
dynamism  of  Paul  the  preacher,  as  well  as  his  role  in  the  liturgy  and  salvation- 
history.  Notes  follow  each  chapter.  Some  of  the  material  appeared  earlier  in 
DocLife  [cf.  §§  8-1032—1034]. 
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F.  Mussner,  Der  Jakobusbrief,  Herders  theologischer  Kommentar  zum  Neuen 
Testament,  Band  XIII/1  (Freiburg— New  York:  Herder  &  Herder,  1964, 
DM  28  or  $10.50),  xxix  and  238  pp. 

After  demonstrating  that  we  may  neither  accept  nor  reject  with  certitude 
the  view  attributing  the  Letter  to  James,  the  Lord’s  brother,  the  Trier  Neutesta- 
mentler  suggests  that  the  Letter  was  written  from  Jerusalem  to  the  Diaspora; 
compares  its  thought  with  that  of  Paul’s  letters;  and  then  discusses  Luther’s 
views  on  the  Epistle.  In  commenting  on  the  text,  M  emphasizes  especially  the 
value  of  the  Qumran  material  in  clarifying  traditionally  difficult  areas  such  as 
the  Letter’s  eschatology  and  its  concept  of  the  ‘amztnm.  Extensive  bibliographies 
are  included. 

Paul,  Trumpet  of  the  Spirit.  An  Anthology,  compiled  by  Sr.  E.  J.  Daly,  C.S .J. 
(Paterson,  N.J.:  St.  Anthony  Guild  Press,  1963,  $3.50),  xiv  and  249  pp.,  plate. 

Compiled  for  the  general  reader  as  an  introduction  to  the  many-faceted  per¬ 
sonality  of  Paul,  the  collection  presents  17  selections  from  books  and  articles 
by  leading  Catholic  thinkers,  from  Chrysostom  to  the  present  day.  Of  particular 
interest  to  NT  students  are  B.  Ahern’s  “St.  Paul  and  Holy  Scripture,”  L. 
Cerfaux’s  “St.  Paul’s  Mysticism”  and  J.  Oesterreicher’s  “Israel’s  Misstep  and 
her  Rise.” 

K.  Prumm,  II  messaggio  deUa  Lettera  ai  Romani,  trans.  G.  Torti  and  F.  Mon- 
tagnini,  Biblioteca  di  Cultura  Religiosa  1  (Brescia:  Paideia,  1964,  paper  1,200 
Lire),  205  pp. 

In  its  continuing  effort  to  make  German  works  of  theology  and  exegesis 
available  to  Italian  readers,  the  publishers  of  the  Italian  version  of  Kittel’s 
TIVNT  launch  a  new  series  of  monographs  with  a  translation  of  P’s  1960  study 
of  the  theology  of  Romans  [cf.  NT  A  5(1,  ’60)  p.  115].  The  exposition  centers 
on  Paul’s  understanding  of  the  redemptive  sacrifice  of  Christ  and  its  place  in 
the  plan  of  God.  The  last  chapter  points  out  that  the  Pauline  doctrine  of 
redemption  is  not  a  Gnostic  interpretation  of  some  previous  preaching. 

B.  Reicke,  The  Epistles  of  James,  Peter,  and  Jude,  Anchor  Bible,  Vol.  37 
(New  York:  Doubleday,  1964,  $5.00),  xxxviii  and  221  pp. 

Inaugurating  the  new  Anchor  Bible,  to  be  published  in  38  volumes  over  the 
next  six  years  under  the  general  editorship  of  W.  F.  Albright  and  D.  N. 
Freedman,  the  publishers  offer  a  volume  on  the  Catholic  Epistles.  The  Basel 
professor’s  commentary  commences  with  a  survey  of  the  reigns  of  Nero  and 
Domitian.  This  is  followed  by  an  exposition  of  the  literary  and  theological 
features  common  to  these  writings.  Dating  1  Peter  in  the  60’s  and  James,  2  Peter 
and  Jude  in  the  90’s,  R  supplies  introductory  material,  original  translation, 
commentary  and  textual  notes  on  each  letter.  Throughout,  he  lays  special 
emphasis  on  placing  these  writings  in  their  proper  historical  and  social  context. 

B.  Rigaux,  Paulus  und  seine  Brief e.  Der  Stand  der  Forschung,  trans.  A.  Berz, 
Biblische  Handbibliothek,  Band  II  (Munich:  Kosel-Verlag,  1964),  235  pp. 

1  o  delineate  trends  and  basic  orientations  is  R’s  aim.  Hence  he  offers  an 
introductory  survey  of  modern  interpretations  of  Paul’s  writings,  followed  by  a 
review  of  modern  biographies  of  the  Apostle.  Subsequently  there  are  discussions 
on  Paul  s  mission,  chronology,  and  authorship ;  on  the  contributions  of  form- 
criticism  ;  and  on  Hebrews.  The  French  original  appeared  in  1962  [cf.  NT  A  7 
(3,  ’63)  p.  394]. 
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J.  H.  Roberts,  Die  opbon  van  die  kerk  volgens  die  Efese-brief  (Kampen: 
Theologische  Academie,  Johannes  Calvijn  Stichtung,  1963),  200  pp. 

The  author  of  this  dissertation  has  undertaken  a  study  of  NT  ecclesiology 
under  the  concept  of  the  upbuilding  of  the  Church.  He  finds  that  the  picture 
presented  in  Pauline  literature  is  a  consistent  one.  In  particular,  the  ecclesiology 
of  Ephesians  is  not  a  new  doctrine  but  a  restatement  of  the  familiar  Pauline 
understanding  of  the  Church  as  the  Messianic-eschatological  people  of  God 
living  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  study  focuses  attention  on  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  Ephesians  regarding  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  Church  and  the  activity 
of  the  Church  which  leads  to  her  own  upbuilding.  A  six-page  summary  in 
English  precedes  the  indexes. 

J.  W.  Roberts,  A  Commentary  on  the  General  Epistle  of  James  (Austin,  Texas: 
R.  B.  Sweet,  1963),  233  pp. 

In  writing  his  commentary  on  James,  which  grew  out  of  a  previous  work 
for  adult  Bible  study  groups,  the  author  spends  15  pages  in  establishing  that 
James,  the  Lord’s  brother,  is  the  author  of  the  Epistle.  Other  points  of  back¬ 
ground  are  also  treated:  historical  setting,  relation  to  other  NT  books,  date 
(ca.  A.D.  50),  form  and  structure,  outline,  and  bibliography.  The  commentary 
is  based  on  the  American  Standard  Version.  Roberts  is  presently  engaged  in 
teaching  the  NT  at  Abilene  Christian  College,  Texas. 

R.  C.  M.  Ruijs,  O.F.M.,  De  Struktuur  van  de  Brief  aan  de  Rdmeinen.  Een 
stilistische ,  vormhistorische  en  thematische  analyse  van  Rom  1,16  -  3,23  (Nij¬ 
megen:  Dekker  &  van  de  Vegt,  1964,  paper  24.50  gld.),  xxxii  and  297  pp. 

Various  methods,  as  indicated  in  his  subtitle,  are  employed  by  R  to  study  the 
structure  (“the  amalgamation  resulting  from  the  interaction  of  contents  and 
means  of  expression”)  of  the  pericope.  The  analysis  of  its  complex  structure 
yields  complex  results:  (1)  Rom  2:1-16  is  a  chiasmus  whose  dominant  theme 
is  the  divine  talion,  (2)  Rom  1:18-32  is  conditioned  by  the  negative  aspect  of 
the  principle  of  the  divine  talion,  (3)  Rom  2:17 — 3:8  starts  with  an  echo  of 
1:18-32  and  corrects  the  notions  of  Jew  and  circumcision,  (4)  Rom  3:9-20 
concludes  the  argument  and  reinforces  it  by  OT  citations.  Each  pericope  is 
analyzed  for  its  dominant  idea  and  its  formal  principle  of  structure.  R  concludes 
that  “the  poles:  ‘creation — new  creation’  dominate  the  rhythm  of  Paul’s  train 
of  thought.”  An  English  summary  is  provided. 

R.  Schnackenburg,  Die  J  ohannesbriefe,  Herders  theologischer  Kommentar 
zum  Neuen  Testament,  Band  XIII/3  (Freiburg — New  York:  Herder  & 
Herder,  1963,  DM  36  or  $10.95),  xxxi  and  336  pp. 

In  his  revision  of  the  1953  edition,  S  has  made  more  use  of  the  Qumran  and 
Nag  Hammadi  material  and  brought  the  lengthy  bibliographies  considerably 
up  to  date.  The  greater  part  of  the  commentary  is  devoted  to  1  John  and  the 
introduction  to  this  letter  treats  such  questions  as  its  style,  structure,  unity 
and  historical  presuppositions.  There  are  12  excursuses  at  the  end  of  the  volume 
which  discuss  at  length  a  number  of  germane  problems:  “world”  in  1  Jn  2:15-17, 
the  prehistory  of  the  expectation  of  the  Antichrist,  Christ  and  sin,  etc. 

C.  Smits,  O.F.M.,  Oud-testamentische  citaten  in  het  Nieuwe  Testament,  Deel 
IV:  De  brief  aan  de  Hebreecn.  Het  Oude  Testament  in  het  Niewe.  Algemene 
beschouwingen,  Collectanea  Franciscana  Neerlandica,  VIII-4  (’s-Hertogen- 
bosch:  L.  C.  G.  Malmberg,  1963,  paper  23.45  gld.),  pp.  551-744. 

The  first  part  of  S’s  volume  treats  of  OT  citations,  both  explicit  and  implicit, 
in  Hebrews.  The  second  part  deals  with  various  problems  posed  by  the  OT 
citations  in  the  NT  (textual  problems,  the  material  itself,  the  hermeneutical 
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aspect).  The  author  shows  that  careful  study  of  the  use  of  OT  citations  leads 
to  a  better  understanding  of  biblical  theology.  Besides  an  extensive  bibliography 
and  the  usual  indexes  of  authors  and  topics,  S  has  also  prepared  several  Scrip¬ 
ture  indexes:  (a)  OT  citations  in  the  NT  introduced  by  an  explicit  formula, 
(b)  OT  citations  in  the  NT  introduced  by  “for,”  etc.,  (c)  implicit  OT  citations 
or  allusions  in  the  NT  and  ( d )  all  OT  texts  used  implicitly  or  explicitly  in 
the  NT. 

J.  E.  Uitman,  De  brief  van  Paulus  aan  de  Colossenzen,  De  Prediking  van  het 
Nieuwe  Testament  (2nd  ed.;  Nijkerk:  G.  F.  Callenbach,  1964,  11.90  gld.), 

118  pp. 

Originally  published  in  1955,  U’s  commentary  has  been  revised  for  inclusion 
in  this  series  edited  by  P.  A.  van  Stempvoort.  The  earlier  edition  was  entitled 
Christus  het  Hoofd  [ Christ  the  Head ]  since  the  author  understands  Col  1:18 
as  touching  on  the  leitmotiv  of  the  whole  Letter. 

H.  Zimmermann,  Die  H ohepriester-C hristologie  des  Hebraerbriefes  (Pader- 
born:  F.  Schoningh,  1964,  paper  DM  2.80),  36  pp. 

In  his  inaugural  lecture  as  Rector  of  the  philosophical-theological  academy 
of  Paderborn,  delivered  in  October,  1963,  Z  seeks  to  establish  the  tradition 
behind  the  high-priestly  character  attributed  to  Christ  in  Hebrews.  Even  if  a 
Gnostic  element  be  admitted,  the  author  of  Hebrews  has  given  it  his  own 
theological  Context. 

BIBLICAL  THEOLOGY 

W.  Baird,  The  Corinthian  Church — A  Biblical  Approach  to  Urban  Culture 
(New  York — Nashville,  Tenn. :  Abingdon  Press,  1964,  $4.75),  224  pp. 

Employing  1  Corinthians  as  his  basis  for  discussion,  the  professor  of  NT  at 
the  Lexington  Theological  Seminary,  Kentucky,  suggests  solutions  for  the 
pressing  moral  issues  of  our  contemporary  city-centered  culture.  After  view¬ 
ing  the  ancient  and  modern  Church  as  placed  in  an  urban  setting,  he  then 
studies  five  problems  common  to  both:  factions,  immorality,  secularism,  worship 
and  death.  The  volume  incorporates  material  from  B’s  1962  lectures  at  the 
Cotner  School  of  Religion  in  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

Bcgrundung  und  Gebrauch  der  heiligen  Taufe.  Aus  der  Arbeit  einer  Studien- 
tagung,  ed.  O.  Perels  (Berlin — Hamburg:  Lutherisches  Verlagshaus,  1963, 
paper  DM  9.80),  124  pp. 

hive  papers  prepared  for  a  conference  held  in  October,  1961,  on  the  subject  of 
infant  baptism  and  the  early  Church  comprise  this  volume.  After  A.  Strobel’s 
60-page  introductory  exposition  of  the  problem  and  of  the  Jeremias-Aland 
debate,  G.  Harder  presents  an  essay  on  baptism,  water  and  Spirit,  and  O.  Perels 
discusses  the  child  in  NT  anthropology.  Strobel’s  second  essay,  “Baptisma  und 
Basileia,  ’  is  a  criticism  of  H.  Mentz’s  Taufe  und  Kirche  in  ihrem  urspriinglichen 
Zusammenliang  [cf.  NT  A  5  (1,  ’60)  p.  118].  Finally,  R.  Hermann  studies 
some  aspects  of  Luther’s  teaching  on  this  question. 

\\  .  Bieder,  Das  Mysterium  Christi  and  die  Mission.  Ein  Beitrag  zur  missionari- 
schen  Sakramentalgestalt  der  Kirche  (Zurich:  EVZ-Verlag,  1964,  paper  9.80 
Sw.  fr.),  115  pp. 

1  he  subtitle  of  B’s  monograph  indicates  the  purpose  of  his  study.  In  establish¬ 
ing  the  N  1  meaning  of  mysterion,  he  admits  his  sharp  disagreement  with  the 
post-Bultmannian  tendency  to  isolate  “disjecta  membra”  of  tradition  and  hence 
u  to  £rasP  the  total  NT  concept  of  mission  and  its  development  in  the 

eai"  y  Church.  He  concludes  with  a  series  of  theses  on  the  relation  of  the  mystery 
ol  Christ  to  mission. 
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M.  II.  Bolkestein,  Ziclszorg  in  het  Nieuwe  Testament ,  Exegetica,  4e  Reeks, 
Deel  2  &  3  (The  Hague:  Van  Keulen,  1964,  paper  9  gld.),  131  pp. 

Part  of  a  large  collection  of  exegetical  studies  in  five  series  on  both  the  OT 
and  the  NT,  B’s  monograph  investigates  the  NT  data  concerning  Jesus'  care  of 
souls  and  then  studies  the  pastoral  emphases  of  Jesus’  witnesses,  especially  the 
Johannine  and  Pauline  testimony.  The  responsibility  and  methods  of  caring  for 
souls  are  then  considered.  A  brief  bibliography  accompanies  the  notes  at  the 
end  of  the  volume. 

L.  Cerfaux,  Christus  in  der  paulinischen  Theologie,  trans.  A.  Schorne  and 
E.  S.  Reich,  Kommentare  und  Beitrage  zum  Alten  und  Neuen  Testament 
(Dusseldorf:  Patmos-Verlag,  1964,  DM  36),  332  pp. 

Cerfaux’s  analysis  of  Pauline  texts  on  Christ  starts  with  the  parousia  and 
leads  back  through  the  Resurrection,  the  Lordship  and  death  to  the  incarnation. 
A  study  is  then  made  of  Paul's  concept  of  Christ  as  our  justification,  wisdom 
and  life  and  of  the  Apostle’s  writing  on  the  Spirit  and  the  Church.  The  final 
section  treats  the  mystery  of  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God,  the  Lord,  etc.  An 
English  translation  appeared  in  1959  [cf.  NT  A  4(1,  ’59)  p.  99]. 

O.  Chambers,  Biblical  Ethics  (London — Edinburgh:  Marshall,  Morgan  &  Scott, 
1964,  8  s.  6  d.),  125  pp. 

A  compilation  of  devotional  talks  is  built  around  the  theme  that  the  ethical 
demands  made  on  man  by  Scripture  are  really  God’s  way  of  re-aligning  man  to 
Himself.  The  last  seven  chapters  are  to  show  the  Christian  “how  to  think  about” 
God,  Christ,  man,  sin,  atonement,  Scripture  and  fellow  man.  The  original  date 
of  publication  was  1947. 

P.  Christophe,  Les  devoirs  moraux  des  riches.  L’usage  chretien  du  droit  de 
propriete  dans  VEcriture  et  la  tradition  patristique ,  Theologie,  Pastorale  et 
Spirituality  XIV  (Paris:  Lethielleux,  1964,  paper  19.50  F),  264  pp. 

Christian  literature  of  the  first  four  centuries  furnishes  C  his  material  for  a 
study  of  the  Christian  view  of  the  right  use  of  property.  Five  chapters  deal 
successively  with  the  scriptural  teaching  and  the  Fathers  of  each  century.  Under 
scriptural  doctrine  C  surveys  the  OT,  Jewish  ideas  at  the  time  of  Christ  and 
then  the  NT.  Over  45  pages  of  notes  and  bibliography  are  added. 

A.  Cole,  The  Body  of  Christ.  A  New  Testcmient  Image  of  the  Church,  Christian 
Foundations  3  (London:  Hodder  &  Stoughton,  1964,  paper  3  s.  6  d.),  90  pp. 

One  of  a  series  of  popular  paperbacks  “aimed  at  the  recovery  of  the  dynamic 
witness,  the  scriptural  teaching,  the  fellowship  in  worship  and  the  victorious 
living  of  the  New  Testament  Church,”  C’s  examination  of  the  NT  metaphor  of 
the  Body  of  Christ  considers  the  origins  and  use  of  the  term,  the  conditions 
for  membership  in  the  Body  and  the  function  of  the  members  within  the  Body. 
Further  chapters  treat  the  unity  of  the  Body,  the  Church  as  “extension  of  the 
Incarnation”  and  finally  the  question  of  reunion. 

Y.  M.  Congar,  El  Misterio  del  templo,  trans.  A.  R.  Resina,  Coleccion  Ecclesia 
VI  (Barcelona:  Estela,  1964,  200  Ptas.),  339  pp. 

The  biblical  notion  of  God’s  presence  in  creation  is  the  theme  of  C’s  Le 
Mystere  du  Temple  (Paris:  Cerf,  1958),  here  translated  for  Spanish  readers. 
The  first  section  studies  the  kabod  Yahweh  and  related  OT  concepts.  More 
than  one  half  of  the  work,  however,  concerns  God’s  presence  in  Messianic 
times:  Jesus  and  the  Temple  and  the  Church  as  spiritual  temple.  The  eschatologi¬ 
cal  dimension  of  God’s  temple  is  stressed  by  an  investigation  of  John’s  Apoca¬ 
lypse.  Finally,  a  chronological  table  records  events  and  texts  connected  with  the 
Temple. 
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G.  DE  Ru,  De  kinderdoop  en  het  Nieuwe  Testament  (2nd  ed.;  Wageningen:  H. 
Veenman  &  Zonen,  1964,  paper  16.90  gld.),  295  pp. 

The  author  begins  with  a  historical  survey  of  the  opposition  to  infant  baptism, 
emphasizing  K.  Barth’s  recent  criticisms  of  the  practice.  Then  follows  an  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  NT  teaching  about  baptism  and  the  relevant  Jewish  practice  regarding 
proselytes.  The  conclusion  is  that,  while  the  NT  never  explicitly  mentions  infant 
baptism,  it  was  a  normal  consequence  of  the  primitive  Church’s  understanding 
of  the  rite  of  initiation.  Any  deviation  from  this  practice  now  would  foster  a 
distorted  view  of  God’s  prevenient  grace  in  Jesus  Christ.  An  extensive  bibliogra¬ 
phy  is  included,  as  well  as  a  Scripture  index. 

N.  M.  Flanagan,  O.S.M.,  Salvation  History.  An  Introduction  to  Biblical 
Theology  (New  York:  Sheed  &  Ward,  1964,  $5.00),  viii  and  245  pp. 

The  professor  of  Scripture  at  Stonebridge  Priory,  Lake  Bluff,  Illinois,  struc¬ 
tures  a  thematic  outline  of  salvation-history  by  depicting  God’s  dealings  with 
men  and  the  principal  elements  of  the  message  of  salvation  revealed  through 
those  actions.  The  treatment  is  written  with  the  general  reader  in  mind,  and 
several  schematic  diagrams  are  included  to  show  the  progress  of  salvation- 
history. 

L.  Goppelt,  Jesus,  Paul  and  Judaism.  An  Introduction  to  New  Testament 
Theology,  trans.  and  ed.  E.  Schroeder  (New  York — London:  Thomas  Nelson, 
1964,  cloth  $5.00,  paper  $2.95),  192  pp. 

The  first  half  of  G’s  1954  volume  on  Christentum  und  Judentum  im  ersten  und 
zweiten  Jahrhundert,  here  translated,  traces  the  progress  of  NT  theology  from 
Jesus  to  Paul  against  the  background  of  Judaism.  Recent  research  has  been 
incorporated  into  the  English  version  and  footnotes  have  been  revised  to  make 
use  of  English  literature  on  the  major  topics.  A,  French  version  appeared  in  1962. 

P.  Grelot,  Man  and  Wife  in  Scripture,  trans  R.  Brennan  (New  York:  Herder 
&  Herder,  1964,  $2.95),  127  pp. 

In  G’s  exegesis  the  sacred  character  of  sexuality  receives  the  chief  emphasis. 
He  lays  a  scriptural  foundation  for  a  theology  of  marriage,  making  use  of  the 
religious  thought  of  the  ancient  East,  prophetic  teaching  and  passages  from  the 
NT.  The  original  French  edition  appeared  in  1962  [cf.  NTA  6  (3,  ’62)  p.  421]. 

J.  Guillet,  Themes  of  the  Bible,  trans.  A.  J.  La  Mothe,  Spire  Books  S-l 
(Notre  Dame,  Ind. :  Fides,  1964,  paper  $2.45),  279  pp. 

The  French  original  of  G’s  essays  examining  the  vocabulary  and  themes  of 
both  Testaments  was  published  in  1951 ;  the  English  translation  in  1961  [cf.  NTA 
6  (1,  ’61)  p.  149].  The  latter  now  appears  in  paperback  format.  Some  of  the 
major  themes  treated  are:  the  Exodus,  grace,  justice  and  truth,  sin,  damnation, 
hope  and  the  Spirit. 

M.  Hertsens,  Lord,  Your  Servant  Listens,  trans.  M.  Innocentia,  S.N.J.M. 
(Westminster,  Md. :  Newman,  1964,  $3.95),  xiv  and  194  pp. 

In  a  series  of  12  meditations  following  the  course  of  the  liturgical  year  from 
Advent  through  Pentecost,  H  explores  central  themes  of  the  Christian  message. 
As  each  theme  is  developed,  the  concept  of  prayer  as  a  dialogue  is  presented 
concretely  in  interludes  where  God  speaks  and  the  Christian  answers,  both  in 
the  words  of  Scripture.  Each  meditation  is  followed  by  some  practical  conclu¬ 
sions,  a  biblical  prayer,  and  brief  formulas  from  the  writings  of  Saints. 

X.  Hook,  7  he  Eucharist  in  the  New  T est ament  (London:  Epworth,  1964,  16  s.), 
158  pp. 

1  he  Dean  of  Norwich  concludes  from  the  important  NT  sources  that  the 
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Last  Supper  was  an  unorthodox  Passover,  a  suitable  context  for  the  institution 
of  the  Eucharist.  The  witness  of  Acts,  Paul  and  John  to  the  primitive  Church’s 
belief  reveals  that  there  was  one  single  Eucharistic  doctrine  according  to  which 
the  Eucharistic  celebration  affords  a  presence  of  the  Christ,  who  offered  Him¬ 
self  once  for  all,  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit.  The  sacramental  elements  are  His 
pledge  of  the  communication  of  the  fruits  of  redemption.  The  religious  posture 
of  the  participants  must  be  one  which  involves  sacrificial  dispositions. 

H.  J.  Iwand,  Nachgelassene  Werke,  Band  4:  Gesets  und  Evangelism,  ed.  W. 
Kreck  (Munich:  Chr.  Kaiser  Verlag,  1964,  cloth  DM  24,  paper  21),  451  pp. 

Two  sets  of  lectures  on  the  relation  of  Law  and  Gospel,  one  delivered  in  1937 
and  the  other  in  1950-1951,  constitute  the  fourth  volume  of  Iwand’s  papers  to 
be  published.  The  first  series  of  lectures,  delivered  in  the  seminary  at  Bloestau 
and  also  in  Jordan,  presents  the  author’s  theses  in  a  somewhat  personal  and 
pastoral  light,  while  the  second  series,  given  at  Gottingen,  treats  the  same  theme, 
Law  and  Gospel,  as  seen  in  the  writings  of  Luther,  Melanchthon  and  Calvin. 

G.  Klein,  Theologie  des  Wortes  Gottes  und  die  Hypothese  der  Universalgeschi- 
chte.  Zur  Auseinandersetzung  mit  Wolf  hart  Pannenberg,  Beitrage  zur  evan- 
gelischen  Theologie,  Band  37  (Munich:  Chr.  Kaiser  Verlag,  1964,  paper  DM 
5.80),  75  pp. 

Expanded  from  a  lecture  given  to  the  Old  Marburgers  in  1963,  the  monograph 
represents  K’s  side  of  a  debate  with  W.  Pannenberg.  The  treatment  touches 
questions  such  as  the  theology  of  the  word,  the  historical-traditional  understand¬ 
ing  of  revelation,  the  proleptic  character  of  the  history  of  Jesus,  the  dialectic  of 
belief  and  knowledge  and  the  duration  of  universal  revelation-history  after  Christ. 

G.  E.  Ladd,  Jesus  and  the  Kingdom .  The  Eschatology  of  Biblical  Realism  (New 
York — London:  Harper  &  Row,  1964,  $5.00),  xv  and  367  pp. 

The  author,  presently  professor  of  NT  history  and  biblical  theology  at  Fuller 
Theological  Seminary,  California,  presents  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  king¬ 
dom  in  the  OT  and  the  NT  in  three  steps:  the  promise  of  the  kingdom,  its 
fulfillment,  and  its  consummation.  He  interprets  the  Gospels  from  the  standpoint 
of  biblical  realism  as  credible  reports  of  Jesus  and  His  preaching  about  the  king¬ 
dom.  The  study  is  preceded  by  a  discussion  of  the  debate  on  eschatology.  A  15- 
page  bibliography  and  several  indexes  are  appended. 

A.  Lemonnyer,  O.P.,  and  L.  Cerfaux,  Theologie  du  Nouveau  Testament, 
Nouvelle  Bibliotheque  des  Sciences  Religieuses  (Paris:  Bloud  &  Gay,  1963, 
paper  9.60  F),  227  pp. 

Cerfaux  has  brought  up  to  date  Lemonnyer’s  1928  original.  Nothing  of  the 
original  has  been  dropped  or  radically  transformed,  but  Cerfaux  has  made 
numerous  additions,  indicated  in  the  text  by  asterisks.  The  general  division  of 
the  book  is  threefold:  (1)  the  reign  of  God  and  its  founder,  (2)  the  new 
economy  of  salvation  and  (3)  the  person  of  Jesus.  Cerfaux  has  supplemented  the 
original  bibliography  with  several  pages  of  recent  French  Catholic  works. 

J.  Moltmann,  Theologie  der  Hoffnung.  Untersuchungen  zur  Begriindung  und 
zu  den  Konscquenzen  einer  christlichen  Eschatologie,  Beitrage  zur  evangelischen 
Theologie,  Band  38  (Munich:  Chr.  Kaiser  Verlag,  1964,  paper  DM  22),  316  pp. 

The  aim  of  M’s  study  is  to  treat  eschatology  not  as  the  last  bit  of  doctrine  to 
be  found  in  a  theological  manual,  but  as  the  starting  point  of  theological  thought. 
He  commences  his  book  with  a  meditation  on  hope  and  then  seeks  to  uncover 
the  basis  of  Christian  hope  and  responsibility  in  today’s  world.  This  he  does  by 
considering  eschatology  and  revelation,  promise  and  history,  the  Resurrection 
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and  future  of  Jesus  Christ,  eschatology  and  history  and  finally  the  “Exodus- 
community”  (M’s  term  for  eschatological  Christianity  in  modern  society).  The 
text  is  briefly  indexed. 

L.  Morris,  Ministers  of  God  (Chicago:  Inter-Varsity  Press,  1964,  paper  $1.50; 
London:  Inter-Varsity  Fellowship),  128  pp. 

Chapters  on  Jesus  and  the  ministry,  apostles,  presbyters,  deacons  and  apostolic 
succession  furnish  material  for  understanding  the  role  of  the  ministry  in  our 
ecumenical  age.  The  volume  also  contains  a  survey  of  modern  thought  and 
practice  relating  to  the  ministry. 

W.  Pannenberg,  Grundziige  der  Christologie  (Gutersloh:  Gerd  Mohn,  1964, 
DM  36),  431  pp. 

Contemporary  Christology  must  turn  to  the  inner  tensions  of  the  Christological 
tradition  and  to  the  question  of  the  historical  Jesus.  In  this  light,  P  discusses 
“the  knowledge  of  the  divinity  of  Jesus,”  “Jesus  the  man  before  God,”  “and 
Christ’s  divinity  and  the  man  Jesus.”  His  work  essays  to  lay  the  foundation 
for  a  more  historically  oriented  Christology  which  faces  up  to  the  biblical  ten¬ 
sion  between  the  Jesus  of  history  and  the  Christ  of  faith.  Indexes  are  provided. 

I.  T.  Ramsey,  et  al.,  The  Miracles  and  the  Resurrection.  Some  Recent  Studies, 
S.  P.  C.  K.  Theological  Collections  3  (London:  S.  P.  C.  K.,  1964,  paper  13  s. 

6  d.),  viii  and  104  pp. 

The  third  in  this  occasional  series  of  reprinted  lectures  and  essays  [cf.  NT  A  5 
(2,  ’61)  p.  240;  6(1,  ’61)  p.  149]  examines  the  miraculous  from  the  following 
viewpoints:  logical  analysis  (I.  T.  Ramsey,  1951),  historical  perspectives  (G.  H. 
Boobyer,  1960),  as  a  healing  event  (F.  N.  Davey,  1964)  and  as  a  fundament 
for  Resurrection  preaching  (M.  C.  Perry,  1962-1963).  The  volume  closes  with 
H.  J.  Cadbury’s  1959  Ingersoll  Lecture  (Harvard  University)  on  immortality. 

E.  Routley,  The  Man  for  Others  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1964, 
paper  $1.50),  xiv  and  107  pp. 

In  this  contribution  to  the  Honest  to  God  debate  a  British  theologian  seeks  to 
restate  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  His  nature  and  His  work  as  Reconciler  and 
Redeemer,  in  language  intelligible  to  modern  man.  An  analysis  of  the  human 
predicament  drawn  from  the  Book  of  Job,  considerations  of  the  authority  of 
the  Gospels,  and  discussions  on  the  problem  of  the  Messianic  consciousness  of 
Jesus  precede  the  principal  chapters  on  the  divine-human  constitution  of  Jesus. 

J.  A.  Schep,  The  Nature  of  the  Resurrection  Body.  A  Study  of  the  Biblical  Data 
(Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1964,  $4.95),  252  pp. 

In  his  doctoral  dissertation,  accepted  at  Potchefstroom  University,  South 
Africa,  S  shows  that  even  the  OT  teaches  man’s  resurrection  in  a  fleshly  body. 
In  the  light  of  the  NT  he  rejects  the  radical  distinction  between  flesh  and  body 
so  liequently  employed  in  contemporary  exegesis.  Chapters  on  the  Resurrection 
body  of  Jesus  and  on  the  believer’s  resurrected  body  are  then  followed  by  ap¬ 
pendixes  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  on  the  resurrection  in  Christian 
creedal  formulas.  The  author  is  presently  professor  of  NT  at  the  Reformed 
1  heological  College,  Geelong,  Victoria,  Australia. 

K.  Schnackenburc,  Baptism  in  the  Thought  of  St.  Paul.  A  Study  in  Pauline 

theology,  trans.  G.  R.  Beasley-Murray  (New  York:  Herder  &*Herder,  1964, 
$S.95),  xn  and  228  pp. 

7  DuS,a~eJlS9e*chfhen  beJ  der  Taufe  nach  dem  Apostel  Paulus  (Munich:  K. 

111  *  ^  '  1  w  11C"  VNas  S  s  doctoral  dissertation,  is  finally  available  for  readers 
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of  English  in  a  radically  revised  version.  The  controversies  occasioned  by  the 
original  have  borne  fruit  in  some  of  the  changes  of  view  adopted  for  this  edition. 
The  author  studies  in  detail  the  Pauline  baptismal  sayings  under  the  headings  of 
bath,  incorporation  in  Christ  and  salvation  event.  This  last  theme  is  then  treated 
in  the  light  of  Paul's  whole  theological  view  with  special  emphasis  on  baptism 
as  sacrament.  Bibliography  (also  brought  up  to  date)  and  indexes  are  included. 

R.  Schnackenburg  and  K.  Thieme,  La  Bible  ct  Ic  Mystere  de  TEglise,  trans. 
A.  Liefooghe  (Tournai:  Desclee,  1964,  paper  120  Bel.  fr.),  202  pp. 

The  two  essays  here  translated  into  French  are  from  the  German  collection 
Mysterium  dcr  Kirche  in  dcr  Sicht  dcr  theologischcn  Disziplinen  (Salzburg:  O. 
Muller,  1962).  Schnackenburg  discusses  the  development  of  ecclesiology  in  the 
early  Church  as  reflected  in  Luke,  Matthew,  Paul,  1  Peter,  Hebrews,  the  Pas¬ 
torals  and  John.  From  this  study  he  determines  the  essential  characteristics  of 
the  Church  as  a  community  of  eschatological  salvation  (Holy  Spirit,  hierarchy, 
unity,  sanctity,  universality,  etc.)  and  finally  discusses  some  less  tangible  facets 
of  the  mystery.  Thieme  treats  of  the  mystery  of  the  Church  and  the  Christian 
vision  of  the  people  of  the  Old  Covenant.  Both  essays  include  bibliographies. 

Sylvia  Mary,  C.S.M.V.,  Pauline  and  Joliannine  Mysticism  (London:  Darton, 
Longman  &  Todd,  1964,  21  s.),  ix  and  135  pp. 

Relying  on  the  commentaries  of  the  Fathers  and  on  modern  NT  scholarship, 
the  authoress  examines  the  writings  of  Paul  and  John.  Despite  differences  of 
terminology  there  exists  a  fundamental  similarity  in  their  mystical  experience. 
John  clarifies  and  re-emphasizes  the  Pauline  notion  that  the  true  source  of  all 
Christian  life  and  work  is  union  with  Christ  Himself. 

L.  Sou  bigou,  Cosmovision  teologica  de  san  Pablo,  trans.  A.  M.  Zuriarrain 
(Florida,  Argentina:  Ediciones  Paulinas,  1963),  2 77  pp. 

A  popular  study  addressed  primarily  to  a  lay  audience,  the  book  originated  in 
a  series  of  12  lectures  given  at  the  Catholic  University  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The 
author  combines  an  objective  presentation  of  Paul’s  message  with  practical  sug¬ 
gestions  to  aid  modern  man’s  commitment.  Five  themes  are  elaborated:  the 
mystery  of  Christ,  entrance  into  the  Church,  Christian  living,  eschatology  and 
Paul’s  witness  to  Christ.  A  Spanish  bibliography  is  added  to  this  work  whose 
original  French  title  was  Saint  Paul,  guide  de  penscc  ct  de  vie. 

H.  Thielicke,  GcschicJite  und  Existenz.  Grundlegitng  einer  cvangelisclien 
Geschichtstheologie  (2nd  ed. ;  Giitersloh:  Gerd  Mohn,  1964,  DM  34),  xxv  and 
369  pp. 

Since  it  is  of  importance,  not  only  for  an  understanding  of  T’s  own  ethical 
writings,  but  also  for  a  proper  grasp  of  much  current  research  into  the  theology 
of  history,  this  volume  (first  published  in  1935)  has  been  reproduced  in  its 
original  format  with  a  new  preface  by  the  author.  In  evolving  his  philosophy  of 
history,  T  emphasizes  the  importance  of  the  concrete  situation  and  treats  in 
succession:  the  theological  problem  of  history,  orders  in  creation,  the  trans¬ 
cendental  structure  of  the  historical  subject,  etc. 

II.  U.  von  Balthasar.  U'ord  and  Revelation.  Essays  in  Theology  1,  trans. 
A.  V.  Littledale  (New  York:  Herder  &  Herder,  1964,  $3.95),  191  pp. 

The  author  describes  this  collection  of  his  essays  as  a  “sketchbook”  of  theo¬ 
logical  themes  in  which  he  approaches  the  central  mystery  of  the  word  from 
different  vantage  points.  The  translation  is  from  his  Vcrbum  Caro.  Skizzen  zur 
Thcologie  I.  The  first  essay  probes  the  relations  of  word,  Scripture  and  tradition. 
Others  treat  of  word  and  history,  word  and  silence,  the  implications  of  the 
word,  etc. 
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A  von  Speyr,  Confession.  The  Encounter  with  C hi  is t  in  Penance ,  tians.  A.  \  . 
Littledale  (New  York:  Herder  &  Herder,  1964,  $4.75),  235  pp. 

Dr  von  Speyr’s  study  belongs  in  the  movement  of  Catholic  theology  which 
stresses  the  sacraments  as  acts  of  Christ  in  the  Church  today.  Because  she  takes 
the  concept  of  confession  in  a  wide  sense  which  includes  witnessing,  martyrdom, 
penitential  rites,  etc.,  her  opening  chapters  aie  devoted  to  confession  in  the  life 
of  Christ  and  on  the  cross.  Only  then  does  she  consider  the  institution  of  the 
sacrament.  Subsequent  chapters  concern  the  proper  understanding  and  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  sacrament  in  the  modern  Church. 

R.  A.  Ward,  Royal  Theology.  Our  Lord’s  Teaching  About  God.  Studies  in  the 
Divine  Severity  and  Kindness  (London— Edinburgh:  Marshall,  Morgan  &  Scott, 
1964,  18  s.  6  d.),  227  pp. 

Professor  of  NT  at  Wycliffe  College,  Toronto,  W  deals  with  the  distinction 
of  divine  kindness  and  severity  (from  Rom  11:22)  as  found  in  the  Synoptics 
and  in  their  relation  to  Paul.  Written  for  the  trained  theologian  and  preacher, 
the  book  sets  out  to  rekindle  the  desire  for  and  the  use  of  theological  profundity 
in  preaching.  In  addition  to  his  exposition  of  Jesus’  teaching  about  God,  W  also 
considers  the  “reconciliation”  of  the  apparently  opposite  characteristics  of 
severity  and  kindness.  There  is  a  foreword  by  F.  F.  Bruce  and  also  a  bibliogra¬ 
phy  and  indexes. 

D.  E.  H.  Whiteley,  The  Theology  of  St.  Paid  (Philadelphia:  Fortress  Press, 
1964,  $5.25),  xvi  and  295  pp. 

After  examining  the  Gentile  and  Jewish  background,  W  describes  Paul’s 
treatment  of  creation,  the  fall  and  its  results  (natural  morality,  God’s  wrath, 
etc.),  predestination,  the  Spirit,  the  whole  work  of  Christ,  justification  and  the 
sacraments,  church  and  ministry,  morality  and  eschatology.  Bibliography  and 
indexes  are  included. 

The  Word,  readings  in  theology,  compiled  at  the  Canisianum,  Innsbruck  (New 
York:  P.  J.  Kenedy,  1964,  $4.95),  xii  and  301  pp. 

Second  in  a  series  of  collected  papers  by  European  scholars  translated  into 
English  by  the  students  of  the  Catholic  seminary  in  Innsbruck  [cf.  NT  A  8  (2, 
’64)  p.  298],  this  volume  includes  the  following  studies  of  immediate  relevance 
to  the  NT :  L.  Claussen  on  “Christus  praedicat  Christum,”  L.-M.  Dewailly  on 
the  silence  of  the  Word,  J.  Giblet  on  the  Johannine  theology  of  the  logos  and 
two  chapters  from  R.  Latourelle’s  Theologie  de  la  Revelation  (1963).  Among 
the  other  selections  are  articles  by  K.  Rahner,  E.  Schillebeeckx,  A.  Deissler, 
D.  Grasso,  A.  Leonard,  H.  Rahner  and  J.  Ratzinger.  There  are  15  papers  in  all 
and  an  introductory  essay  by  R.  A.  F.  MacKenzie. 

THE  WORLD  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 

L.  Alonso-Schokel,  S.J.,  Journey  through  the  Bible  Lands,  trans.  J.  Drury 
(Milwaukee:  Bruce,  1964,  $4.95),  xii  and  346  pp.,  24  photos,  6  maps. 

Unlike  many  accounts  of  Palestine  journeys,  A-S’s  work  incorporates  a  great 
deal  of  biblical  geography  and  archaeology  to  illustrate  the  texts  concerned  with 
the  many  cites  visited.  He  has  arranged  the  data  of  his  1954  journey  according 
to  the  biblical  chronology  and  has  integrated  a  large  amount  of  recent  research 
110111  scholarly  books  and  periodicals  (indicated  in  an  annotated  bibliography). 
The  book  originally  appeared  in  Spanish. 

O.  S.  Barr,  From  the  Apostles’  Faith  to  the  Apostles’  Creed  (New  York: 
Oxford  University  Press,  1964,  $6.00),  viii  and  232  pp. 

I  o  aid  our  understanding  of  the  Christian  faith  in  its  totality,  B  investigates 
the  Apostles  Creed  by  tracing  its  affirmations  back  to  their  biblical  origins  and 
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their  role  in  the  lives  of  the  earliest  Christians.  Each  phrase  of  the  Creed  is 
examined  in  turn  and  each  is  questioned  from  several  points  of  view:  what  light 
Jesus’  life  and  teaching  shed  on  the  article,  what  the  belief  in  turn  informs  us 
of  Him,  how  and  why  the  article  of  belief  became  an  integral  part  of  the  Creed. 
Appendixes  treat  the  canon,  the  Roman  and  Nicene  Creeds  and  are  followed  by 
a  brief  bibliography  and  indexes. 

The  Biblical  Archaeologist  Reader,  Vol.  II,  ed.  D.  N.  Freedman  and  E.  F. 
Campbell,  Jr.,  Anchor  Books  A  250b  (New  York:  Doubleday,  1964,  paper 
$1.95),  xx  and  420  pp.,  39  plates,  7  figs. 

Twenty-four  articles,  published  between  1945  and  1963,  make  up  this  second 
deader.  [The  first  one  was  noticed  in  NT  A  6(1,  ’61)  p.  153.]  Most  of  the 
articles  have  been  revised  in  the  light  of  subsequent  discoveries.  Various  scholars 
discuss  (1)  the  cities  and  lands  of  Israel’s  neighbors  (10  articles  on  Mari,  Nuzu, 
Edom,  Ammon,  etc.),  (2)  recent  major  excavations  in  Palestine  (8  articles  on 
Hazor,  Megiddo,  Samaria,  Schechem  and  Lachish)  and  (3)  prominent  NT 
cities.  In  the  latter  category  Antioch-on-the-Orontes  is  discussed  by  B.  M. 
Metzger  (1948),  Ephesus  by  M.  M.  Parvis  and  F.  V.  Filson  (1945),  Laodicea, 
Colossae  and  Hieropolis  by  S.  E.  Johnson  (1950),  and  Athens  [cf.  §  2-464]  and 
the  Isthmian  games  [cf.  §  7-200]  by  O.  Bronner. 

R.  Bultmann,  II  cristianesimo  primitivo  nel  quadro  delle  religion i  antiche, 
trans.  L.  Zagari,  Saper  Tutto  344-346  (Milan:  Aldo  Garzanti,  1964,  paper  500 
Lire),  231  pp. 

Now  in  an  Italian  version,  B’s  examination  of  Christianity  as  it  arose  out  of 
the  complex  cultural  matrix  of  Judaism,  Hellenism  and  Oriental  religions, 
interprets  the  new  religion  as  a  movement  confronting  man  with  a  fresh 
possibility  for  understanding  human  existence. 

C.  P.  Caspari,  Ungedruckte,  unbeachtete  und  wenig  beachtete  Quellen  zur 
Geschichte  des  Taufsymibols  und  der  Glaubensregel,  3  vols.  [Christiania:  1866, 
1869,  1875]  (Brussels:  Culture  &  Civilisation,  1964,  1,980  Bel.  fr.),  ix  and 
248  pp. ;  305  pp. ;  xvii  and  514  pp. 

Alte  und  neue  Quellen  zur  Geschichte  des  Tauf symbols  und  der  Glaubensregel 
[Christiania:  1879]  (Brussels:  Culture  &  Civilisation,  1964,  610  Bel.  fr.),  xvi 
and  318  pp. 

For  many  decades  C’s  collections  of  source  material  for  the  history  and 
theology  of  baptism  and  the  regula  fidei  have  been  out  of  print.  They  are  now 
available  again  in  photo-mechanical  offprint.  The  three-volume  set  contains  a 
Hermcneia  eis  to  symbolon  attributed  to  Athanasius  and  another  attributed  to 
Basil  the  Great.  Syriac  versions  of  early  conciliar  documents,  Bishop  John  of 
Jerusalem’s  profession  of  faith,  explanations  of  the  creed  by  Ambrose,  Chrysos¬ 
tom,  etc.,  most  of  them  unknown  until  Caspari  published  them,  make  up  the 
bulk  of  the  three  volumes.  The  third  gathers  rare  Greek  MS  data  from  the 
fourth  to  the  sixteenth  century  concerning  the  two  Roman  symbola. 

The  second  work  of  Caspari,  Alte  und  neue  Quellen,  is  a  sequel  to  the  other 
three  and  offers  yet  more  Greek  and  Syriac  MS  data  from  Gregory  of  Nazianzen, 
Paul  of  Samosata,  Eudoxius  of  Constantinople,  Augustine,  Faustinus,  etc.,  much 
of  it  culled  from  medieval  MSS.  All  four  volumes  are  bound;  none  are  indexed. 

O.  Cullmann,  Peter:  Disciple,  Apostle,  Martyr.  A  Historical  and  Theological 
Study,  trans.  F.  V.  Filson,  The  Library  of  History  and  Doctrine  (2nd  rev.  ed. ; 
Philadelphia:  Westminster  Press,  1962,  $5.00),  252  pp. 

In  his  foreword  to  this  new  edition,  translated  from  the  1960  German  revision 
[cf.  NT  A  5  (3,  ’61)  p.  350],  C  notes  how  much  he  has  profited  from  the  con- 
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troversy  pursuant  on  his  first  edition.  While  allowing  a  great  many  minor 
changes  and  clarifications  in  the  historical  and  exegetical  sections  of  his  volume, 
he  reserves  any  significant  alterations  in  his  theological  position  on  the  Petrine 
primacy  for  a  forthcoming  study  devoted  entirely  to  that  problem. 

J.  Danielou,  The  Theology  of  Jewish  Christianity ,  trans.  and  ed.  J.  A.  Baker, 
The  Development  of  Christian  Doctrine  before  the  Council  of  Nicaea,  Vol.  1 
(Chicago:  Henry  Regnery,  1964,  $8.50;  London:  Darton,  Longman  &  Todd), 
xvi  and  446  pp. 

For  the  English  version  of  Theologie  du  J  udeo-Christianisme  [cf.  NT  A  3 
(1,  ’58)  p.  113]  the  author,  in  collaboration  with  the  translator,  has  expanded 
and  rewritten  his<  introduction  and  conclusion  to  bring  out  the  wider  implications 
of  his  study  and  to  clarify  certain  points  raised  by  comments  on  the  French 
edition.  In  addition  to  revising  the  order  of  chapters  and  relegating  some 
material  to  footnotes,  D  has  provided  a  glossary  for  those  unfamiliar  with  the 
field  and  has  enlarged  considerably  his  treatment  of  the  NT  Apocrypha.  Twelve 
pages  of  bibliography  and  22  of  indexes  are  included. 

J.  Danielou  and  H.  Marrou,  The  First  Six  Hundred  Years,  trans.  V.  Cronin, 
The  Christian  Centuries.  A  New  History  of  the  Catholic  Church,  Vol.  I  (New 
York:  McGraw-Hill,  1964,  $12.50),  xxx  and  522  pp.,  48  plates,  16  maps. 

Two  well-known  authors  have  joined  forces  to  inaugurate  this  new  history 
of  the  Catholic  Church  appearing  simultaneously  in  English,  French  (Paris: 
Editions  du  Seuil)  and  German  (Cologne:  Benziger).  The  orientation  of  the 
series  is  primarily  for  the  non-specialist.  Particularly  relevant  for  NT  study  is 
Danielou’s  contribution  which  concerns  the  primitive  Church,  Jewish  and  Gentile 
Christianity,  early  customs  and  art,  and  Gnosticism.  Marrou  then  begins  with 
Constantine  and  continues  through  the  sixth  century.  The  illustrations  have 
been  selected  and  arranged  in  thematic  groupings  by  P.  Ludlow.  J.  T.  Ellis,  of 
the  editorial  committee,  introduces  the  series  to  English  readers.  Annotated 
bibliographies  for  each  chapter  are  included  at  the  end  with  the  25  pages  of 
indexes. 

M.  de  Jonge,  Testamenta  XII  Patriarcharum  edited  according  to  Cambridge 
University  Library  MS  Ff  1.24  fol.  203a-262b  with  short  notes,  Pseudepigrapha 
Veteris  Testamenti  Graece,  Vol.  1  (Leiden:  Brill,  1964,  paper  12  gld.),  xvii 
and  86  pp. 

^  After  pointing  out  the  limitations  of  Charles’  1908  edition  of  Testimonia,  the 
Groningen  professor  lists  and  discusses  newly  discovered  Greek,  Armenian, 
Aramaic  and  Hebrew  MS  material.  Aiming  not  to  supplant  Charles’  work,  but 
only  to  aid  scholars  in  using  his  material,  the  present  volume  supplies  the  text 
of  b  (MS  Cambridge  Ff  I,  24)  and  adds  a  short  apparatus  containing  correc¬ 
tions  of  obvious  mistakes  and  corruptions  in  b,  plus  important  variants  in 
other  MSS. 

F.  V.  Filson,  A  New  Testament  History.  The  Story  of  the  Emerging  Church, 
Westminster  Aids  to  the  Study  of  the  Scriptures  (Philadelphia:  Westminster 
Press,  1964,  $7.50),  xi  and  435  pp.,  16  maps. 

Planned  as  a  companion  volume  to  J.  Bright’s  A  History  of  Israel  (1959), 
the  latest  volunie  in  the  Westminster  series  of  scholarly  Scripture  aids  fuses 
study  of  the  N I  documents  with  their  historical  and  religious  background  to 
give  a  connected  account  of  how  the  church  emerged.”  Commencing  with  the 
Maccabean  movement,  F  traces  the  development  of  Judaism  through  the  NT 
period.  He  then  extends  the  survey  to  the  middle  of  the  second  century.  His 
central  chapters  concern  Jesus,  the  Jerusalem  church,  Paul  and  finally  the  de- 
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veloping  Church  as  “anchored  in  both  history  and  Scripture.”  Charts,  indexes 
and  the  Westminster  maps  are  included. 

A.  Finkel,  The  Pharisees  and  the  Teacher  of  Nazareth.  A  Study  of  their  Back¬ 
ground,  their  Halachic  and  Midrashic  Teachings,  the  Similarities  and  Differ¬ 
ences,  Arbeiten  zur  Geschichte  des  Spatjudentums  und  Urchristentums,  Band  IV 
(Leiden:  Brill,  1964,  24  gld.),  xiii  and  184  pp. 

The  author  describes  his  1962  dissertation  thus:  “It  is  a  study  of  the  midrashic 
and  halachic  teachings  of  Jesus  in  light  of  the  controversies  of  the  Pharisaic 
academies,  and  the  rabbinical  form  of  homilies.”  Starting  with  the  Great  Syna¬ 
gogue  of  the  era  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  F  goes  on  to  survey  the  place  and 
function  of  scribes  and  oral  tradition.  The  central  investigation  concerns  the 
religious  practices  and  legal  decisions  of  the  Pharisees  during  subsequent 
(Hasmonaean  and  Herodian)  periods.  The  author  then  isolates  the  form  of 
oral  and  written  tradition  in  these  periods  and  finally  studies  Jesus’  message 
in  the  light  of  his  findings.  He  pays  special  attention  to  the  forms  of  Lk  4:17-22; 
Jn  6:30-59;  Mt  5:3 — 7:27  (Lk  6:20-49)  and  five  NT  parallels  to  the  “yelam- 
medenu  homily.” 

L.  Finkelstein,  The  Pharisees.  The  Sociological  Background  of  Their  Faith, 
2  vols.,  The  Morris  Loeb  Series  (3rd  rev.  ed. ;  Philadelphia:  Jewish  Publication 
Society,  1962,  $10.00),  cxxxvii  and  996  pp.,  map. 

The  third  edition  (first:  1938;  second:  1940)  of  F’s  analysis  of  sociological 
stratification  in  Palestinian  Jewry  offers  a  lengthy  introductory  note  on  recent 
developments  in  research  and  their  bearing  on  F’s  major  theses.  The  heart  of 
the  two-volume  work  is  a  detailed  study  of  the  origin,  social  background  and 
doctrine  of  the  Pharisees,  with  chapters  devoted  to  the  belief  in  resurrection  and 
immortality,  angels,  oral  law,  peace,  and  the  struggle  against  assimilation.  Sup¬ 
plementary  chapters  treat  the  uniqueness  of  Pharisaism,  the  background  of  Sad- 
ducean  views,  the  Amhaarez,  the  origin  of  the  Sadducees  and  Boethusians,  and 
the  sociological  basis  of  controversy  within  Pharisaism.  Extensive  bibliographi¬ 
cal  data  and  indexes  are  included.  The  author  is  Chancellor  and  professor  of 
theology  at  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  of  America. 

W.  Foerster,  From  the  Exile  to  Christ.  A  Historical  Introduction  to  Palestinian 
Judaism,  trans.  G.  E.  Harris  (Philadelphia:  Fortress  Press,  1964,  $4.85),  xiv 
and  247  pp. 

Translated  from  the  third  revised  edition  of  F’s  Neutestamentliche  Zeitge- 
schichte  I:  Das  Judentum  Paldstinas  zur  Zeit  Jesu  und  der  Apostel  (Hamburg: 
Furche-Verlag,  1959),  the  survey  first  outlines  the  periods  from  the  Exile 
through  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  Then  follows  an  extended  analysis  of  the  social 
and  cultural  situation  of  Palestine  at  the  time  of  Jesus.  The  concluding  section 
concentrates  on  the  religious  factors  operative  at  this  period,  especially  Phari¬ 
saism.  Bibliography  and  indexes  are  provided. 

C.  Guignebert,  The  Jewish  World  in  the  Time  of  Jesus  (New  Hyde  Park, 
N.Y.:  University  Books,  1959,  $6.00),  xiii  and  288  pp. 

C.  F.  Potter  in  his  introduction  to  the  present  publication  remarks  that  G’s 
study  belongs  to  the  “Renanian  tradition:  it  bridges  the  gap  between  Renan 
and  Dupont-Sommer”  by  tracing  Jesus’  teachings  to  the  Essenes.  For  this 
reprint  of  the  1939  English  version  no  changes  have  been  made  in  the  text  or 
the  bibliographies.  The  late  professor  of  the  history  of  Christianity  at  the 
Sorbonne  treats  in  successive  chapters:  the  political  and  religious  condition  of 
Palestine;  innovations  and  foreign  influences;  the  real  nature  of  Jewish  religious 
life  and  finally  Hellenistic  Judaism. 
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R.  K.  Harrison,  Archaeology  of  the  New  Testament  (New  York:  Association 
Press,  1964,  $3.95),  xiii  and  138  pp.,  22  photos,  2  maps. 

Professor  of  OT  at  Wycliffe  College,  University  of  Toronto,  H  presents  a 
catalogue  and  summary  of  the  cultural  evidence  for  a  better  understanding  of 
NT  backgrounds.  The  opening  chapters  survey  the  sources  and  sites  for  the 
general  reader.  Individual  treatments  in  the  subsequent  chapters  include:  the 
Gospels,  Paul’s  journeys,  the  Church,  Qumran  and  Nag  Hammadi.  Forty  pages 
of  footnotes  are  placed  at  the  end  with  a  bibliography  of  additional  works. 

E.  A.  Judge,  Christliche  Gruppen  in  nichtchristlicher  Gesellschaft.  Die  Sozial- 
struktur  christlicher  Gruppen  im  ersten  Jalirhundert,  trans.  H.  Nordsieck,  Neue 
Studienreihe  4  (Wuppertal:  R.  Brockhaus,  1964,  paper  DM  3.50),  79  pp. 

The  1957  Tyndale  NT  lecture  [cf.  NT  A  5  (3,  ’61)  p.  366]  is  here  published 
for  German  readers.  The  opening  pages  isolate  early  Christian  social  units 
(mostly  from  Acts)  and  subsequent  chapters  investigate  the  main  units  from 
a  strictly  historical  point  of  view,  with  special  attention  given  to  the  concept 
of  household  communities. 

W.  Kurtz,  Der  Ursprung  des  Christentums.  Das  Auferstehungsproblem  im 
Licht  ostlicher  Erfahrung,  Das  Gesprach  der  Religionen,  Heft  3  (Stuttgart: 
E.  Klotz  Verlag,  1964,  paper  DM  5.20),  44  pp. 

The  author  asks  whether  the  Christianity  of  the  Church,  which  rests  on  that 
of  the  apostles,  is  also  the  Christianity  of  Jesus.  To  this  basic  problem  he  answers 
affirmatively  in  terms  of  one  specific  belief:  the  Resurrection. 

J.  E.  Menard,  L’Bvangile  selon  Philippe,  Theologica  Montis  Regii  35  (Paris: 
Lethielleux,  1964,  paper  18  F;  Montreal:  Universite  de  Montreal),  106  pp. 

In  his  lengthy  introduction,  M  supplies  abundant  bibliographical  material  and 
focuses  on  the  questions  of  structure,  theology  and  Sitz  im  Leben  of  Philip.  The 
present  volume  is  a  resume  of  a  larger  work  on  this  text  now  in  preparation. 
For  his  translation,  the  first  to  appear  in  French,  M  has  worked  from  the  plates 
of  Codex  II,  reproduced  in  P.  Labib’s  photographic  edition. 

W.  W.  Oetting,  The  Church  of  the  Catacombs,  Church  in  History  Series  (St. 
Louis:  Concordia  Publishing  House,  1964,  paper  $1.95),  131  pp.,  map. 

In  a  work  completed  shortly  before  his  death  in  1964,  the  author  covers  the 
life  of  the  early  Church  not  chronologically,  but  thematically,  under  the  head¬ 
ings  of  mission,  worship,  organization,  teaching,  society  and  state.  Throughout 
emphasis  is  on  primary  sources,  and  a  collection  of  readings  from  early  docu¬ 
ments,  Christian  and  non-Christian  alike,  completes  the  volume. 

B.  Reicke,  Neutestamentliche  Zeitgeschichte.  Die  biblische  Welt  500  v. — 
WO  n.  Chr.,  Sammlung  Topelmann,  Reihe  II,  Band  II  (Berlin:  A.  Toplemann, 
1965,  DM  28),  258  pp.,5  maps. 

Tn  a  series  of  scholarly  studies  written  in  language  understandable  to  students, 
pastors  and  educated  laity,  R  traces  Israel’s  history  in  great  detail  from  the 
Persian  through  the  Hasmonaean  periods  in  both  Palestine  and  Rome,  con¬ 
cluding  with  a  chapter  on  the  Roman  Empire  from  67  to  100.  Throughout  the 
study  the  emphasis  is  on  primary  sources.  A  bibliography  of  the  most  significant 
modern  studies  concludes  the  handbook. 

S.  Russelu,  The  Method  and  Message  of  Jezvish  Apocalyptic,  200  BC — 

C2  L,  '  T^e  Old  Testament  Library  (Philadelphia:  Westminster  Press,  1964, 
V-60),  464  pp. 

After  investigating  the  historical  background  of  and  defining  apocalyptic 
literature,  the  author  of  Between  the  Testaments  [cf.  NT  A  5  (1,  ’60)  p.  122] 
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shows  how  it  emerged  from  prophecy,  analyzes  its  forms  and  examines  the 
psychology  of  its  writers.  He  then  treats  the  message  of  apocalyptic  under  several 
categories:  angels  and  demons,  eschatology,  Messiah  and  the  Messianic  king¬ 
dom,  the  Son  of  Man,  etc.  A  25-page  bibliography  and  several  indexes  and  ap¬ 
pendixes  are  provided. 

H.-J.  Schoeps,  Das  Judenchristentum.  Untersuchungen  fiber  Gruppenbildungen 
und  Parteikdmpfe  in  der  friihen  Christenlieit ,  Dalp-Taschenbiicher  376  (Bern — 
Munich:  Francke  Verlag,  1964,  paper  2.80  Sw.  fr.),  118  pp. 

To  make  the  results  of  his  study  on  Ebionite  Christianity  more  available  and 
to  include  recent  research  on  the  subject,  the  editor  of  ZeitRelGeist  presents  in 
pocketbook  format  the  most  important  conclusions  of  his  Theologie  und  Geschi- 
chte  des  Judenchristentums  (Tubingen:  Mohr-Siebeck,  1949).  In  each  section 
S  provides  references  to  his  larger  work  where  the  interested  reader  may  find 
important  texts  and  fuller,  more  technical  discussion.  This  edition  includes  an 
abbreviated  bibliography. 

M.  Simon,  Die  jiidischen  Sekten  sur  Zeit  Christi,  trans.  E.  Wilhelm  (Einsiedeln 
— Cologne:  Benziger,  1964,  15.80  Sw.  fr.),  154  pp.,  8  plates,  map. 

German  readers  may  now  profit  from  S’s  1960  study  of  the  Jewish  sects 
contemporaneous  with  Christ  [cf.  NT  A  5  (1,  ’60)  p.  123].  Besides  offering  a 
survey  of  the  principal  sects,  he  also  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  lesser  streams  of 
religious  and  political  thought  of  the  time  (Hemerobaptists,  Zealots,  Merists, 
Hellenists,  Nasoreans,  etc.)  and  concludes  with  a  chapter  which  places  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  relief  against  this  background.  The  bibliography  of  the  original  French 
edition  is  included. 

A.  C.  Sundberg,  Jr.,  The  Old  Testament  of  the  Early  Church ,  Harvard  Theo¬ 
logical  Studies  XX  (Cambridge,  Mass.:  Harvard  University  Press,  1964,  paper 
$3.00;  London:  Oxford  University  Press),  x  and  190  pp. 

It  is  commonly  held  that  the  early  Church  adopted  the  canon  of  Alexandrian 
and  Diaspora  Judaism.  This  opinion,  according  to  S,  lacks  adequate  historical 
foundation,  since  material  from  Qumran  and  allusions  in  early  Christian  docu¬ 
ments  show  that  the  Jewish  Scriptures  were  not  limited  to  either  the  Hebrew 
or  the  Alexandrian  canons.  How  the  Church  came  to  restrict  the  concept  of 
Scripture  to  the  Hebrew  canon  plus  the  Apocrypha  is  then  explained.  The  book 
is  a  development  of  S’s  1957  Harvard  doctoral  thesis.  The  author  is  at  present 
associate  professor  of  NT  interpretation  at  Garrett  Theological  Seminary. 

H.  F.  von  Campenhausen,  Die  Idee  des  Martyriums  in  der  alten  Kirch-e  (2nd 
ed. ;  Gottingen:  Vandenhoeck  &  Ruprecht,  1964,  paper  DM  14.80),  188  pp. 

Though  originally  published  in  1936,  von  C’s  monograph  retains  its  impor¬ 
tance  and  the  author  feels  that,  despite  the  extensive  study  of  martyr  in  recent 
years,  his  older  work  can  stand.  He  has  introduced  some  new  bibliographical 
data.  His  major  divisions  treat  the  religious  presuppositions  of  the  idea  of 
martyr,  the  origin  of  the  term,  Christ  and  the  martyr,  martyrdom  as  a  human 
act,  and  the  martyr  and  his  followers.  The  indexes  of  the  original  are  also 
included. 

H.  Vossberg,  Die  Funde  am  Toten  Meer  im  Lichte  des  Neuen  T estaments  (3rd 
rev.  ed. ;  Berlin:  Evangelische  Verlagsanstalt,  1963),  49  pp.,  10  plates,  map. 

After  synthesizing  and  presenting  the  results  of  research  on  the  Dead  Sea 
Scrolls,  V  concludes  that,  though  these  documents  are  enlightening,  they  differ 
essentially  in  spirit  from  the  NT  writings.  Ten  plates,  four  of  them  colored, 
illustrate  sites  and  MSS. 
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K  Barth,  Lettera a  un  pastor  e  della  Germania  Onentale,  trains.  Nl.  Bellincioni, 
Biblioteca  minima  di  cultura  religiosa  7  (Brescia.  Paideia,  1964,  paper  500 
Lire),  47  pp. 

S.  Benko,  The  Meaning  of  Sanctorum  Communio,  Studies  in  Historical  Theol¬ 
ogy  3  (Naperville,  Ill.:  Allenson,  1964,  paper  $3.85),  152  pp. 

H.  Berkhof,  Die  Katholizitdt  der  Kirche ,  trans.  M.  Pfandler  (Zurich:  EVZ- 
Verlag,  1964,  12.80  Sw.  fr.),  112  pp. 

M.  Cornil,  L’Oraison  dans  Vannee  liturgique.  Avent,  Noel,  Epiphanie,  Presenta¬ 
tion  (Paris:  Lethielleux,  1963,  paper  6.50  F),  105  pp. 

J.  A.  Cuddon,  Acts  of  Darkness  (New  York:  David  McKay,  1964,  $4.95), 
382  pp. 

V.  Ferm,  Toward  an  Expansive  Christian  Theology  (New  York:  Philosophical 
Library,  1964,  $5.00),  xv  and  186  pp. 

A.  George,  S.M.,  Praying  the  Psalms.  A  Guide  for  Using  the  Psalms  as  Chris¬ 
tian  Prayer,  trans.  R.  X.  Redmond,  S.S.,  Scripture  Study  Series  5  (Notre 
Dame,  Ind.:  Fides,  1964,  paper  $1.95),  195  pp. 

W.  Jetter,  IV em  pre digen  wirf  Notwendige  Fragen  an  Predig er  und  Horer 
(Stuttgart:  Calwer  Verlag,  1964,  paper  DM  6.80),  89  pp. 

L.  Morris,  The  Abolition  of  Religion.  A  Study  in  ‘ Religionless  Christianity * 
(Chicago:  Inter- Varsity  Press,  1964,  paper  $1.25),  111  pp. 

E.  Peterson,  The  Angels  and  the  Liturgy,  trans.  R.  Walls  (New  York:  Herder 
&  Herder,  1964,  $2.95),  xi  and  71  pp. 

K.  Rahner,  L’Episcopato  nella  Chiesa,  trans.  M.  Bellincioni,  Biblioteca  minima 
di  cultura  religiosa  10  (Brescia:  Paideia,  1964,  paper  500  Lire),  74  pp. 

M.  Rainsford,  Our  Lord  Prays  for  His  Own.  Thoughts  on  John  17,  The 
Wycliffe  Series  of  Christian  Classics  (Chicago:  Moody  Press,  1950,  $4.95), 
476  pp. 

H.  S.  Rizk,  Stories  of  the  Christian  Hymns  (Boston:  Whittemore  Associates, 
1964,  paper  $.75),  96  pp.,  illustrated. 

Spirituality  through  the  Centuries.  Ascetics  and  Mystics  of  the  Western  Church, 
ed.  J.  Walsh,  S.J.  (New  York:  P.  J.  Kenedy,  1964,  $5.50),  ix  and  342  pp. 

A.  M.  Stibbs,  God’s  Friend.  Studies  in  the  Life  of  Abraham  (Chicago:  Inter- 
Varsity  Press,  1964,  paper  $.60),  88  pp. 

1  he  Tyndale  House  Bulletin  15  (Oct.,  ’64)  (Cambridge:  Tyndale  House,  paper 
1  s.),  16  pp. 

W.  H.  VAN  DE  Pol,  World  Protestantism,  trans.  T.  Zuydwijk,  S.J.  (Rev.  ed.; 
New  \ork:  Herder  &  Herder,  1964,  $6.50),  xii  and  346  pp. 

E.  von  Eicken,  Heiliger  Geist  -  Menschengeist  -  Schwarmgeist.  Ein  Beitrag  zur 
Gt  sc  liichte  der  Pfingstbewegung  in  Deutschland  (Wuppertal:  R.  Brockhaus, 
1964,  paper  DM  6.80),  92  pp. 

S.  A.  \\  esion,  Life  Problems  in  a  Changing  World  (Rev.  ed. ;  Boston:  Whitte¬ 
more  Associates,  1964,  paper  $.75),  96  pp.,  illustrated. 
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LIST  OF  ABSTRACTORS 


Where  no  city  is  mentioned  abstractors  are  from  Weston  College.  Heythrop 
(England),  Innsbruck  (Austria),  Los  Gatos  (Calif.),  No.  Aurora  (Ill.)  and  Weston 
designate  theological  seminaries  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  those  cities. 

Beuken  (WB)  Rome;  Bligh  (JFB1)  Prof.  NT,  Heythrop;  Brennan  (WBB)  ;  Clark 
(RBC)  ;  Collins  (JJC)  Editor-in-Chief;  Dewailly,  O.P.  (L-MD)  ficole  Biblique, 
Jerusalem;  Evcrding  (HEE)  Harvard  Divinity  Graduate  School;  Fahey  (MAF)  ; 
Harrington  (DJH)  ;  Healey  (CJH)  ;  Hotkey  (CHH)  Assoc.  Prof.  Theology,  Loyola 
College,  Montreal;  Hughes  (KJH)  ;  Hurd  (JCH)  Assoc.  Prof.  NT,  Episcopal 
Theological  Seminary,  Austin,  Texas;  Isenberg  (SRI)  Harvard  Divinity  Graduate 
School;  Kilmartin  (EJK)  Prof.  Dogmatic  Theology;  Kraabel  (ATK)  Harvard 
Divinity  Graduate  School. 

MacRae  (GWM)  Cambridge,  England;  Manning  (REM)  ;  Martin,  O.C.S.O.  (FM) 
Prof.  SS,  St.  Joseph’s  Abbey,  Spencer,  Mass.;  Morrissy  (JDM)  ;  O’Brien  (RO’B)  ; 
O’Flaherty  (EMO’F)  ;.  O’Rourke  (JO’R)  Prof.  NT,  Overbrook,  Philadelphia; 
Petersen  (NRP)  Harvard  Divinity  Graduate  School;  Sant  (CS)  Prof.  SS,  Hebrew 
and  Biblical  Greek,  Royal  University,  Malta;  Saydon,  Msgr.  (PPS)  Emeritus  Prof. 
SS,  Greek  and  Hebrew,  Royal  University,  Malta;  Shea  (RJS)  ;  Siegman  (EFS) 
Prof.  SS,  St.  Charles  Seminary,  Carthagena,  Ohio;  Sint  (JAS)  Prof.  SS,  Innsbruck; 
Smith  (SES)  Assistant  Editor;  Stuhlmueller,  C.P.  (CSt)  Prof.  OT,  Passionist 
Seminary,  Louisville,  Ky. ;  Topel  (LJT)  Los  Gatos;  Trahey  (JTT)  No.  Aurora; 
Wolf  (RJW). 
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The  asterisk  (*)  before  the  name  of  a  periodical  indicates  a  recent  addition  to 
the  list.  These  publications  will  be  regularly  abstracted.  Titles  of  frequently 
cited  journals  are  abbreviated. 


African  Ecclesiastical  Review 
(Masaka,  Uganda) 

American  Benedictine  Review  (St. 
Paul,  Minn.) 

American  Church  Quarterly  (New 
York) 

American  Ecclesiastical  Review 
(Washington) 

American  Journal  of  Archaeology 
(Princeton) 

American  Journal  of  Philology 
(Baltimore) 

Ami  du  Clerge  (Langres) 

Andover  Newton  Quarterly  (Newton, 
Mass.) 

Andrews  University  Seminary  Studies 
(Berrien  Springs,  Mich.) 

Angelicum  (Rome) 

Anglican  Theological  Review 
(Evanston,  Ill.) 

Antonianum  (Rome) 

Australasian  Catholic  Record 
(Sydney) 

Australian  Biblical  Review 
(Melbourne) 

Bausteine  (Soest  in  Westfalen) 

Bibbia  e  Oriente  (Milan) 

Bibel  und  Kirche  (Stuttgart) 

Bibel  und  Leben  (Diisseldorf) 

Bible  et  Terre  Sainte  (Paris) 

Bible  Today  (Collegeville,  Minn.) 
Bible  Translator  (London) 

Bible  et  Vie  Chretienne  (Paris) 
Biblica  (Rome) 

Biblical  Archaeologist  (New  Haven) 
Biblical  Research  (Chicago) 

Biblical  Theology  (Belfast) 
Bibliotheca  Orientalis  (Leiden) 
Bibliotheca  Sacra  (Dallas) 

Biblische  Zeitschrift  (Paderborn) 
Bijdragen  (Nijmegen) 

Blackfriars  (London) 

Bridge  (Newark) 

Bulletin  of  the  American  Schools 
of  Oriental  Research  (New  Haven) 
Bulletin  of  the  Evangelical  Theologi¬ 
cal  Society  (Wheaton,  Ill.) 

Bulletin  of  the  Israel  Exploration 
Society  (Jerusalem) 

Bulletin  of  the  John  Rylands  Library 
(Manchester) 

Bulletin  de  Litterature  Ecclesiastique 
(Toulouse) 

Bulletin  de  Theologie  Ancienne  et 
Medievale  (Louvain) 

Cahiers  de  Josephologie  (Montreal) 
Canadian  Journal  of  Theology 
(Toronto) 


Carmelus  (Rome) 

Catholic  Biblical  Quarterly 
(Washington) 

Catholica  (Munster) 

Chicago  Studies  (Mundelein,  Ill.) 
Christian  Century  (Chicago) 
Christianity  Today  (Washington) 
Christus  (Paris) 

Church  Quarterly  Review  (London) 
Churchman  (London) 

Ciencia  y  Fe  (Buenos  Aires) 

Ciencia  Tomista  (Salamanca) 

Ciudad  de  Dios  (Escorial) 

Civilta  Cattolica  (Rome) 

Clergy  Monthly  (Ranchi) 

Clergy  Review  (London) 

Collationes  Brugenses  et  Gandavenses 
(Bruges) 

Collectanea  Mechliniensia  (Malines) 
Collectanea  Theologica  (Warsaw) 
College  of  the  Bible  Quarterly 
(Lexington,  Ky.) 

Commentary  (New  York) 

Communio  Viatorum  (Prague) 
Concordia  Theological  Monthly 
(St.  Louis) 

Cultura  Biblica  (Segovia) 

Dansk  Teologisk  Tidsskrift 
(Copenhagen) 

Dialog  (Minneapolis) 

Didascalia  (Rosario,  Argentina) 
Divinitas  (Rome) 

Divus  Thomas  (Piacenza) 

Doctrine  and  Life  (Dublin) 
Dominicana  (Washington) 

Downside  Review  (Bath) 

Ecumenical  Review  (Geneva) 
Encounter  (Indianapolis) 

Ephemerides  Mariologicae  (Madrid) 
Ephemerides  Theologicae 
Lovanienses  (Louvain) 

Erbe  und  Auftrag  (Beuron) 

Estudios  Biblicos  (Madrid) 

Estudios  Eclesiasticos  (Madrid) 
Etudes  (Paris) 

Etudes  Franciscaines  (Blois) 

Etudes  Theologiques  et  Religieuses 
(Montpellier) 

Euntes  Docete  (Rome) 

Evangelical  Quarterly  (London) 
Evangelische  Theologie  (Munich) 
Evangile  (Paris) 

Expository  Times  (Edinburgh) 
Franciscan  Studies  (New  York) 
Franziskanische  Studien 
(Paderborn) 

Freiburger  Zeitschrift  fur  Philosophic 
und  Theologie  (Fribourg) 


